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Political Attitude of the American Federation of Labor 



From the first the American Federation of Labor has not 
touched partisan politics, but one of its objects is to benefit its 
members politically. The preamble to our constitution declares: 

••It therefore behooves the representatives of the Trade and Labor 
Unions of America, in convention assembled, to adopt such measures and 
disseminate such principles among the mechanics and laborers of our 
country as will permanently untie them to secure the recognition of the 
rights to which they are justly en titled, ^^ 

Among the objects of the A. F. of L. that are mentioned in 
Article II, is: 

•* To secure national legislation in the interest of the working people.'* 

The non-partisan attitude of the A. F. of L. was decisively 
stated at the Detroit Convention in 1890, and the decision then 
reached has been reaffirmed at subsequent conventions. At the 
same time there have been repeated declarations for the non- 
partisan system of politics known as the Referendum and the 
Initiative. On this point, President Gompers, in his last address 
to the Annual Convention (Dec. 5, 1901), said: 

•* One of the great ills from which the political morale of our country 
suffers is the p.irty domination, which in turn is usually dominated by a 
political boss. We find our people arrayed in parties against each other, 
when, in truth, many find themselves in sympathy with measures for which 
the opposite party is the sponsor. Under the party system, which implies 
the party boss, that which is supposed to be the lesser of the two evils is 
chosen. To stand for measures and principles so that we as workers may 
have an opportunity of petitioning for favorable, or vetoing vicious, legis- 
lation, and each question or measure being determined upon its specific 
merits or demerits, are some of the causes upon which the American Feder- 
ation of I/ibor predicates its demand for direct legislation by the initiative 
and the referendum.'* 
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AUTHOR'S NOTE 



That industry has developed remarkably and is 
continuing to progress is realized by every one. 
That the same is true of Systems of Government 
is realized by few. The general idea is that gov- 
ernment through the political party, an organiza- 
tion that is nowhere mentioned in our written 
constitutions, is the highest possible^ system of 
government. The falseness of this assumption s 
demonstrated by a portion of the history of tlif 
past hundred years: There has gradually been 
developed a system whereby the pditical party ^ as 
the determining power in legislation and admin- 
istration, is completely unhorsed and the repre- 
sentative system of government provided for in 
our written constitutions is everything and more 
than the Revolutionary Fathers expected it to be. 

To describe this mighty improvement in the 
system whereby the industrial, social, moral, and 
spiritual rights of eighty millions of my fellow 
citizens can rapidly be elevated and the entire 
world fyrectiv benefited, is one of the purposes of 
this treatise. The other main purpose is to de- 
scribe a recently develope<l system whereby this 
change can be brought about in a non-partisan way, 
and with a small amount of effort. In short, two 
recent additions to the science of government, one 
as to the system of government itself, the other as 
to the method of securing the change from the 
existing system, liavc completely revolutionized 
the pre\*ailing ideals. The following is a brief 
sum mar v. 

Wherever the government is conducted through a 
|x>litical party it is controlled in the interest of the 
few, and the money they invest politically is the 
controlling element. This system is discarded in 
proportion as the voters take to themselves the 
Optional Rcfrendum and the Initiative — the power 
to onler a direct Ixallot ui>on the bills that finally 
pass the legislative body, and the power to force 
the legislative body to take up the measures 
it is inclined to shirk, receive testimony of the 
parties who are chiefly interested, hear argument, 
vote upon measures proposed, and then submit to 
the voters its judgment and the bill that was 
initiated. 



This machinery— the Voters' Veto and the Direct 
Initiative — removes practically all the evils of rep- 
resentative government : it takes from the polit- 
ical party its power to finally determine the 
lau's, and lodges the power in the voters them- 
selves. The results are far reaching : (i) the rep- 
resentatives are selected with regard to their fitness 
to represent the people's interests ; (2) they act 
independently — arc not instructed by the voters, 
nor by a party caucus, and (3) they are continued 
in office. (4) \\Tiere proportional representation 
exists scarcely a bill is put to a direct ballot of the 
voters, and even where only one man is elected 
from a district, few bills are put to a referendum 
vote ; and (5) the laws enacted by means of this 
improved system are in the interest of the majority, 
and therefore promote the general welfare — they 
tend to equal opi>ortunities and thereby society 
goes to higher and higher levels. 

Such is the system that is in actual operation. 
But heretofore the description has been incomplete, 
and therefore the system has been misunderstood : 
* ' Direct Legislation , " as it has usually been termed , 
is an erroneous description. It follows that the 
question of adopting the system above-described is 
a new question in politics. Its importance is al- 
most beyond belief, as we shall show. 

The foregoing may be classified as two new ques- 
tions. A third question, and one that is new to 
nearly every one, is the fact that the only question 
in connection with the referendum and initiative as 
to state and citv affairs is. Shall the svstem l>e 
extended to the less important questions } — it being 
admitted on all sides that the system should apply 
to the more important questions. 

A fourth point, comparatively new, is as fol- 
lows: Previous to 1886 the control of interstate 
commerce was in the several state governments, 

and the way the voters protected themselves from 
gross discrimination in railway rates and excessive 
cliarges was principally through the use of a 
clumsy initiative and a clumsy referendum (page 
8, below). Since 1886 the regulation of interstate 
commerce has been in Congress, and the question 
is. Shall the monopolies in interstate commerce 
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(including the railway monopolies) be controlled 
through Congress by means of the improved form 
of the referendum and initiative ? As thus stated, 
there is no argument needed except to show 
that under party government there are private 
monopolies, and then show that the optional refer- 
endum and the initiative are practicable in a large 
country. In this volume we show that the larger 
the area and the more complex the civilization the 
greater the need for the optional referendum and 
the initiative. 
\ A fifth question that is new, is the separate con-\ 
sideration of. Shall majority rule prevail? This/ 
question has not been raised by any of the partiesv 
except the Union Reform party. This separation 
of issues has great strategic value. 

A sixth question that is comparatively new is the 
securing of the optional referendum and initiative 
through rules of procedure in legislative bodies. 
This is the Winnetka System. 

A seventh point that is new to all localities ex- 
cept Winnetka, is the securing of the referendum 
and initiative in a non-partisan manner, namely, 
by an agreement among the voters to go to the 
primaries of their own parses and instruct for the 
optional referendum and the initiative. 

In connection with this plan, it is proposed to 
federate for political purposes the non-partisan 
organizations of the country — to federate in city, 
state and nation. The first great step is to fed- 
erate to carry the city elections. That should be 
the sole aim at present, and every lover of mankind 
should at once lend a hand. There is plenty of 
time for action, provided in each city and incorpo- 
rated village steps are soon taken to organize a 
Non-partisan Federaton for Majority Rule. How 
to accomplish this quickly and carry the city elec- 
tions is outlined in Book IV. 

The method for bringing this treatise to the 
attention of the leading men and women of each 
city and incorporated village, thereby moving them 
to organize a non-partisan federation, is described 
at page 56. Contributions to assist in this work 
are most earnestly requested. 

In conclusion, a word of comparison with the 
S3rstem that is usually understood to result from 
the adoption of the referendum and the initiative. 

The system jof government that results from the 
adoption of the optional referendum and the initia- 
tive is totally different from that which is usually 
understood by the term ** Direct Legislation.** 
Heretofore it has been usual to describe the ma- 



chinery of the initiative (which includes the refer- 
endum ballot) and to omit a description of the 
referendum as distinguished from the initiative ; 
also to omit a full description of the result of the 
referendum and the initiative. The description of 
only one portion has given rise to objections that 
disappear when a full description is given : every 
objection disappears, even the claim that the ma- 
jority should not rule, for it is beyond dispute tluit 
those who receive the greatest benefit from ma- 
jority rule are the highly developed individuals — 
those who are leaders in the trust movement and 
in all other great enterprises. 

Among the omissions in the usual des<!ription 
is the failure to show that* by adopting the refer- 
endum and initiative party government with its 
manifold evils is discarded. 

Nor has it been shown that in the system tliat 
takes the place of party government there is an 
independent cabinet and independent legislators. 

Nor has it been emphasized that the adoption of 
the optional referendum and the initiative results ' 
in laws that tend to equal opportunities, thereby 
improving not only the weaker members of society, 
but also the more highly developed. In af:com- 
pliahing this the industrial system is gradually 
changed to where it is such that men's actions 
conform more and more to the Sermon on the 
Mount. So long as rule by the few prevails there 
will continue the existing premium for large-scale 
cheating, lying, stealing, and even murder, e. g., 
the refusal to supply automatic car couplers and 
other life-saving devices ; and there will continue 
the periodical depressions, with hosts of unem- 
ployed, and evils such as loss of honor and rirtue, 
starvation, disease, and degeneracy, child labor, 
crowded tenements, etc. In connection with these 
evils are military and naval wars, with their mani- 
fold horrors. All this tends to a degeneracy of the 
race, and, if continued long enough, results in a 
complete overthrow by the barbarous races, as the 
Roman civilization in the days of its degeneracy 
was overthrown by the barbarians of the North. 

Reviewing the foregoing, it is clear that the new 
questions as to the system of government and the 
method for installing it are such as must revolu- 
tionize the prevailing ideals. This new system can 
be adopted with an ease and rapidity which places 
it as much ahead of the prevailing campaign 
methods as the telegraph is ahead of the stage 
coAch. The method of operation is outlined in 
the preceding column. 



Washington, D. C, 

January i, 1902. 



Okorgb H. Shiblev. 
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IN A NUT SHELL 
To secure Uajority Rnlc in comlitnatioD ivilh Reprc«ct<tativc Government, all that ia rrqulrcd 1« a 
Veto Power in the Volera and alao tbe Initiative— « power in Ibift or five per cent ul the votera Is 
'directly propose tncajrores on such lubjects as the elected representative! are inclined to ■hirk.Iiave 
llie bills conaldercd. and then put to a direct ballot of their fellow- voters. Both the veto power and tbr 
T to directly initiate oin be necared throucb Rules of Procedure in the Legislative Bodtei. The 
#/aiv to begin t« in tbc Cities and \'illagcs. The litH^ to begin is mow. 

ChroRoloey of ihc More Imponant Developments in 
Representative Government 

John Adams, in the preface to bis three-volume work entitled "A Defense 
of the CoiiMilutioua of Govrmmeut o( tlie United States Against the Attack 
of M. Tnrgot," hj^i: 

"The arts and sciences, in general, during the three or four last cenlnrien. 
have had a regular course of progressive improvemeDt. • • • Even in 
the theory and practice of government, in all the simple monarchic*, i-iin- 
xlderaMeimpTuvementa have been made. * « • Tbc thfce principal 
iliscoveries in the coiutitution of a free government since the institution of 
Lycurgua are repre»entBtions, instead of collections, of the people ; h total 
«ep«tation of tlie executive from the leKttlative power, and of the judicial 
from both ; and a tatlance in the leeiauitnre, by three independent, cqnal 
brsnchea. ■ • • While it wonld be rsah to say, that nothing fnrtber can 
be done to bring a free government, in all its purls, stilt nearer to perfec- 
tion, /** Ttpresemtittives ojIKe people are mati oioiously suicepiibU of itn- 
prooemeni. The XND to nt AIUKO at, in tbc formation of a repreacntsttvc 
aascmbly. seems lo It thb sxnsk of thk pkopi^r, thr public voick : thr 
PKRyitCTtOM ot> THR roRTRAiT CONSISTS m rrs ukxkkss." 

Tbe above was written Januiiry i, 1787. Since then, six far-reaching im- 
provements in representative govcmmetit have been perfected, namely |il. 
the Federal System, (al tlie Compulsory Rcterendnm, {^\ tbe Optioiul Ref- 
erendiim. (4) the Initiative, ij) the Winttetka System — a system whereby 
the optional referendum and the initiative are aecnred throngh ralea of pro- 
cedure in a legialative body, and are oecnred tn • campaign in which there 
Is non-pMtiaan action and a small amount of effort — and, (6) the securing of 
polltlod power through a Pedcmtion of Nun-Partiian Organizations. 



"Miiority RulisL" 

It bas been *agg«Med that thaw who believe in niajorily rule abonld style themtelves " Uaionly 
Rulists. '* Tbia in addition to tlieir party name. " Majority RulJst " la a broader term tluui that of 
any of the politii-al parties t except tbe Union Reform party, 1 for Ihey all include in their prf>gram a 
»Ui\KaMaXt»\atAf cMjraeter 0/ tht UwiiUtired, In other worda, (be terms Re]>nbUoa, Democrat, Pop- 
iiUat, Prohibitionist, Socialist, Single Taicr. *«ch inplie* not only a demand for msjcrltj' rule, but 
■Iso a legislative progimm. " Majority Rnltat. " tbcndo«e. emphaatici the thing that is in common 
msd ellmliults the points whctrin there is a diaagrecniefit, while the thing agreod Bpnn— majority 
— ia to he attained In a non-pnrtlaan way. Surely there is every reaaoo to believe that ' ' Majority 
Vf/wr " 11 a tuippr term, and that the prapnaed system will sborlly become an cctaMii'*—'' '---l. 



MAJORITY RULE 

In Combination with 

REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT 



INTRODUCTION: 



OUTLINE OF SOCIAL EVOLUTION 



A. Industrial Evolution 

In the life of mankind the following more or 
less clearly defined stages or gradations are dis- 
cernible: (i) The hunting, (2) the pastoral, 
(3) the agricultural, (4) the manufacturing and 
commercial, (5) that of credit, free contract, and 
large industrial organizations, (6) instead of free 
contract, that of private monopolies in trans- 
portation, mining, manufacturing and trade. This 
is the Trust Era— Modern Feudalism. (7) The 
next stage is the establishment of Majority Rule 
in combination with Representative Government. 
In this way party government, with its rule of the 
few through the use of wealth, is discarded and 
the private monopolies are at once controlled in 
the interest of the people, and after a short time 
public ownership of the monopolies takes place. 
This last stage is occurring in Switzerland^ New 
Zealand, and in some parts of the United States. 
The reason why private monopolies are changed 
to public control and then to public ownership, 
is to promote a tendency to equal opportunities 
(equal rights). This tendency is an essential 
factor in present-day progress. This we shall 
demonstrate. 

B. Tendency Toward Equal Opportu- 
nities <. Equal Rights) an Essential 
Factor in Social Progress 

Unanimity of I" the foregoing it is stated 
Political Par* as a fact that progress is pro- 

VafT'iom* ^' moted by a system of govem- 
1817-1901. ^^^^ ^Y^^^ ^^j^^^ ^Q ^^^^ oppor- 
tunities. This has been the undisputed claim of 
aU th€ political partifs since 1817.^ 



The meaning of Equal Oppor- 
Meanlng of ^^^;^^^^^ j^ shown by the words 
Equal Opportu- themselves, and also by analysis. 
nlUes. Things are "equal" when they 

are the same. An " opportunity " is an opening or 
chance. " Equal Opportunities *' exist where the 
openings or chances ore the same. 

Where the openings or chances are unequal, 
then some one or some class has an advantage 
over their fellows. Advantages are the result 
of natural law, or of human law,- as distinguished 
from ifatural law. Advantages that result im- 
mediately from human law are termed legal priv- 
ileges or special privileges. Those not immedi- 
ately created by human law are termed privilege, 
talent, or natural advantage. 

We shall next demonstrate that political power 
determines not only legal privileges in the usual 
acceptation of the term, but that in different pe- 
riods of the world it has tended toward an equal- 
ity in what are termed natural advantages, and 
at other times has tended toward an inequality in 
the so-called natural advantages. 



C. Political Power 

Political power is the power 
that is wielded through human 
government, — it is the supreme 
earthly power. This supreme 
earthly power is the combined power of the 



l« Manning of 
"Political Pow- 
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*Iti Lalor't Cyclopaedia of Political Science and United 



States History. Profesaor Alexander Johnston, professor of 
political economy, Princeton UniTenilty. says: 

" From 1801 until after the presidential election of 1828 
the unity of the democratic or republican party was 
still nominally unbroken. Membership in it was so essen- 
tial to political adTanoement that after 1817 all national oppo- 
sition to it came to an end. • • • Th9 idta thai the 
peapU W9r€ to impose their notions of gmblio poliep upon 
thetr rtUorSt and not altogether to receive them from 
their mlers, which the federalists had alwaya detested at 
heart, htui now 6e#fi {toeepted fry all poliiiciana," (VoL 
III., p. I lot). 



BENEFITS OF MAJORITY RULE 



civilized states o! the world, the expression of 
which is international law. Subject to this law, 
the several states of the world each exercises a 
supreme power within their borders^ ex:ept as 
small plots are ceded at the national capitals for 
foreign embassies. 

2. Pomic-iw ^' » self-evident that political 
the power determmes whether or 



fSSm^Sn^Eqiiamy "^^ I^K^il privileges shall or shall 
•f Opportunities, not prevail. As to whether or 
not the political power can so frame the laws 
of a country that there will be a tendency to 
equality in wealth, health, knowledge, sociabOity, 
beauty, and righteousness, is demonstrated by 
history: It is unquestionably true that laws can pro- 
duci this tendency, and can produce an opposite ten- 
dency. A tendency to equal opportunities results 
from Majority Rule as distinguished from Rule by 

8 Ma lor I tv ^ ^^^' '^^ method whereby 
Raie Tends to the law operates to prodnoe a ten- 
Eqaal Opportii- dency to equal opportunities is 
nlties. shown where Majority Rule ex- 

ists, namelyy in some portions of the United 
States, in Switzerland, and in New Zealand, and 
in subsequent pages the details of the equalizing 
method will be set forth. There have been times 
when in the United States as a whole there was 
a much greater tendency toward equal opportuni- 
ties than at the present The explanation of the 
change toward an inequality of opportunity is 
stated in the next section. At this point we de- 

4 Meaalno *^^^ ^^ emphasize the fact that 
•ff "Ubertyt** Majority Rule means a tendency 
••Freedom,** to Liberty — Freedom; whereas 
••Slavery.** ^h^ absence of Majority Rule 

(i. e., the absence of political power for prac- 
tically all adults) means for all who do not pos- 
sess political power a worse and worse slavery, 
and for the few who possess the political power, 
a lower and lower stage of civilization — " no one 
is free till all are free." The law of progress is 
that no set of men can really progress by getting 
on the backs of their fellows. " On the whole, 
and in the long run, we must all go up or down 
together."^ 

In the evolution of mankind there are various 
stages of slavery, and by slavery, as stated above, 
is meant a forcible and continuous taking of the 
results of one's exertions for a private purpose. 

In primitive society the men 

5* Evolatlon make the women work for them. 
off Slavery. ^"^ are unable to make their fel- 

lows submit; by co-operatingt 
however, the members of a tribe can, and usually 
do, make chattel slaves of such of their male 
captives as will submit 

In later stages, agriculttural pursuits are devel- 
oped, and to such an extent that all the fertile 
land is occupied. Then the value to the state of 

*]f csMgc of Presldeot Rootcrclt, 1>cc 3, 1901 



chattel slavery diminishes, and the controlling 
political power — the creditor class and the manu- 
facturers who are looking for markets — find it 
to their advantage to abolish chattel slavery. This 
is because the individuals who have freedom, ex- 
cept as they must pay monopoly prices and inter- 
est, are more prohtable to those who possess the 
political power. Such is one of the results of the 
evolution of industry. In short, the system of 
slavery is gradually altered in form* 

Another result, and one that 

• u B? iL *" ^^^* P^*" simultaneously with 
of the Right to ^j^^ foregoing, is a gradual change 
vote. ^ ^^ number who possess the bal- 

lot. Let us briefly examine the history which 
shows this. 

In primitive society, as we have seen, the 
males cannot enslave their fellowsy but through 
co-operation they enslave some of the males of 
other tribes who are docile. IVhiie this class of 
warfare exists there is a centraltMation of political 
power. In the development of intellect the time 
arrives when industry is so far developed that 
several of the warring communities or countries 
are included in one organization under a few 
men. Thus there is an increase in centraHxaiion, 
The time comes, however, when the reveru tendency 
sets in. The proportion of those who possess the 
ballot increases. This continues until all the 
male adtdts possess the ballot, and until the fe- 
male adults also possess the ballot. 

Two hundred years ago it was 



7. Cenlrallza* 
tlo« of Political 



supposed that if manhood suf- 
frage should ever prevail it 
would abolish involuntary servi- 
tude (abolish monopoly prices, etc.,), but an 
unexpected development has taken place: With 
the development of industry there has resulted a 
greater and greater concentration of political power. 
In other words, the extension of the right to vote 
has been counterbalanced, and more than counterbal- 
anced, by a concentration of political power. A re- 
verse tendency has set in, however, in the Uni- 
ted States, and in Switzerland, the cause of which 
we shall presently state in detail. 

The peculiar and unexpected 



development of the concentra- 



Cause of 

Centralization. ^- r i.- 1 1 

tion of political pnwer under 

(i). ODTLizcB. manhood >uflFragc and party gov- 
ernment, has been due to the fact that the system 
of government is such that with the develof^mcnt of 
monopolies in industry it has p.md more a.nd 



*Slavkrt Kxists Among Us. This U ably shown l>y 
Count Leo Tolstoy in s Tolume pubUnhcd Ust year. Hr 
sajrs: 

"Imsi^ne a man from a country qnitcdiflferent from our 
own, with no idea of our history or of our lawn, and sup- 
pose that, after showing him ^e Tsrious aspects of onr 
Ife, we shoald ask him what wms the chief difference he 
noticed in the lives of our world? The chief difference 
which snch a man would notice in the way people lire in that 
•ome people — a small number— who hare clean, white band* 



EVILS OF PARTY GOVERNMENT 



MORE TO INVEST MONEY IN POLITICS. ThIS HAS 
CONTINUED UNTIL TO-DAY THE POWER OP 
WEALTH IN POLITICS IS SO GREAT UNDER PARTY 
GOVERNMENT THAT ONLY THOSE POLITICAL PAR- 
TIES CAN WIN THAT AGREE TO LEAVE THE PRIVATE 



MONOPOLIES UNTOUCHED. 

Proof that this is so is presented in this vol- 
ume. As to just how it is that the party system 
results in the rule of the few, is shown by the 
following analysis and history. 



(2) More in Detail: 
WHY PARTY GOVERNMENT RESULTS IN RULE BY THE FEW 



Party government is government through a 
political party. A political party is an organiza- 
tion — a corporation. There are two or more of 
these corporations, each opposed to the other. 

PaitvOovcm- '^^* object of each is to benefit 
meat a Private '^^ members, and therefore in 

Corporation. ^^'^^^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^''^ *^ ^^ * 

private corporation. Of this sys- 
tem of opposing corporations, each organized for 
the self-interest of its members, Prof. Goldwin 
Smith says: 

"Is the party system of Government then to 
last forever? Are we to regard as final the di- 
vision of a nation into two organized factions, 
waging a perpetual war of intrigue, calumny, and 
corruption with each other? Is one-half of the 
community forever to regard the other half as 
its political enemy? Is it always to be the duty 
of a minority to make government in the hands 
of the majority unpopular and unsuccessful? Can 
any house thus divided against itself expect to 
stand? * ♦ ♦ Switzerland has opened for her- 
self a door, and perhaps has indicated a way of 
escape from the party system." 

The machinery through which each organiza- 
tion operates isy in the United States, a federal 
system, consisting of a national committee, a 
committee in each state, in each county, and in 
each township. In each city there is a committee 
with ward and precinct committees. 

Each of these committees is 

••UmM •• "^"^^^>* spoken of as the " ma- 

• * chine." There is, as we have 

seen, a national machine, a machine in each stmte, 

each county, each townships and in each city. 

ward, and precinct. 

The control in each committee 
The Ring and is in the majority. This majority 
the Boss. is usually termed the ''ring," and 
where the system is such that the 
control is in one man. he is termed the " boss." 
The ring or boss, through his control of the 
" machine," dictates the nominations in his dis- 
trict, except when thwarted by 
another ring or by the voters at 
the elections within the party — 
the primaries. Here is where the 
members of a party exert their power within the 
organization, except as they discipline their lead- 

but only amuse lAemMfvct, tpendimg on thete amuse- 
memts the reeuUs of miUians of daw devoted by other 
p9opU to eet^re tabor: Init other people, always dril?. 
poorly doCbcd and lodged and fed. with dirty, homy 
hmnd». toil uneeaeimgly from morning to nighty and aome« 



Selection off 



ers by scratching the ticket at election time or 
by bolting the party. 

In the election contest between opposing par- 
ties the voters are limUed in their choice to the nom- 
inees put up by the boss or ring of the two leading 
parties except as the primaries are carried by the 
fnembers of a party against the machine, or a third 
party candidate is elected. 

After each election the successful candidates of 

each party when they enter the 

Legislative legislative chamber form them- 
Machinery. selves into an organization. The 
party that is in the majority par- 
cels out through its legislative organization the 
appointments to committees, elects the speaker 
or other presiding officer, selects the secretary, 
and other employees, and determines the rules 
of procedure. Afterward, when important bills 
are to be voted upon, the decision is arrived at 
by the dominant party through majority rule 
among its own members. This system is the 
Party Caucus. The decision as to the rules of 
procedure is by the caucus of the party in power, 
which leaves considerable discretionary power to 
the presiding officer and to a Committee on Rules 
and Order of Business. This committee is usu- 
ally termed the Steering Committee. A majority 
of this committee are members of the dominant 
party and are appointed by the presiding officer. 

From the foregoing it is clear that on all 
important bills the vote of each legislator is con- 
trolled, not by his own judgment, but by the 
decision of (i) the party caucus, the control of 
which is in the machine that selects the nom- 
inees. The method of control is as follows: 
if, after a nominee is elected, he refuses to do the 
will of the machine, it refuses him a second nom- 
ination. (2) Each legislator is also kept from 
voting on certain measures through the action of 



timet tUi night long ^IwotiKivo for those who z>o kot 

WORK, BUT WHO COXTXXUAtl'Y AMUSB TBBMSBLVB8." 

(" The Slavery of our Times." by Count Leo Tolstoy, p. 77.) 
This slavery is due to laws, and the laws are due to the pos' 
session of political power tjy the few. The way the few 
operate is to delegate to p^4mte corporations the owner- 
ship and control of monopi||ies, and they oum the stock. 
After majority rule is atti^ncd the private 'corporations 
are soon changed to public ones, Cox \.'!\\3^S3k'^K%?j ^waa.-*^***: 
holds one mYi«i« ol «UseiL. "tYw*: m<eCBsA. ^^. xMd^iaMkSJi^ 
chmn«e V% *e«T^ ^\v«tt:vet % ^Vj v%>i^«k w««^2««^ ^«^5*^ 



EVILS OF PARTY GOVERNMENT 



The R€%irard« 



the presiding officer, the steering committee, and 
refusal of other committees to report bills. 

The rewards of success in the 
contest between the competing 
organizations are three-fold: (i) 
the control of statute law and 
constitutional law; (2) the filling of such offices 
under the government as are not under civil 
service rules; and (3) the administration of law, 
which includes the judiciary. 

To secure this, one-half of the 



Political Power 
Is In the Few— 
Their Re%irard« 



voters, acting through their or- 
ganizations, are pitted against 



the other half. In each organiza- 
tion, however, the contiol is in a comparative 

FEW, AND THEY REAP SUCH REWARDS AS THEY 
CAN PROM THE ADVANTAGES THAT RESULT FROM 
THE CONTROL OF THE GOVERNMENT. 

The advantages that result to the few from 
the control of the government of a modem 
country is tremendous. The monopolies are al- 
most innumerable and are rapidly increasing. 
Something of the extent to which the develop- 
ment of monopolies has already gone in the 
PolHlcol Power ^"'^^^ States is set forth in a 
of Wealth In ^^^^i* section. The extent* then. 
Party Govern- to which it pfays the monopolists 
meat. ^q make investments in poli- 

tics is astounding. 

When the party system orig- 
Orlgln of Party inated the advantages that re- 
Government, suited from the control of gov- 
ernment were, as we shall sec. 
(i) the discard of the centralized political power 
of a king and his henchmen, and (2) the discard 
of a centralized power in the church. In the 
course of time these evils were outgrown. This 
finally occurred in the United States in 1783. 
^ ^ ^^ Since then the political parties in 

this country have fought to con- 
rpose. ^^j ^^ government in order 

to control the law concerning industry, that is, prop- 
erty. This includes of course ail the laws that 
in anywise touch property. 

In thi*; contest over property. 
The. People's ^^^ ideal which prevailed among 
Ideal. ^^^ larger part of the colonists 

was that equal rights should pre- 
vail. By this is chiefly meant that legal advant- 
ages should twt exist. .Xccordmgly. the voter*, of 
Ma>sachuNetts. after vetoing the constitution in 
which there was no hill of rights, secured the 
<iubmission of a second instrument in which there 
is set forth in the bill of rights the following 
ideal : 

''Article I. All men are born free and equal." 
Therefore. 

** Article VII. Government is instituted for 

the common good, for the protection, safety. 

prosperity, and happiness of the people, and 

not for the profit^ honor, or pnvate prosperity of any 

ivrr ma^, /amt/y. or r/ass 0/ men. ** 



But this high ideal was not lived up to. The 
party system of government was adopted in Mas- 
sachusetts and the other twelve states^ also in 
Federal affairs. At that time the party system 

was the highest form of govern - 
The Actual ment. In it, however, the legis- 
Conditions. lativc power is in a lew men, 

and has always resulted in laws 
wherein legal privileges are granted to the few. 
and other evils exist. This is demonstrated by 
the history of party government. 
Modem Improv e Party government, however. 
fSSSt^n zSSSSSSL ^^* gradually been discarded iir 

Py^-! i*^ J^^P^ the United States during the 

schComvc vovcm. 

mcnt*** past century and a quarter. In 

other words, there has gradually been developed 

a system whereby the voters attain majority rule 

in combination with representative government, 

and thereby discard party government with its 

rule by the few. This we shall demon>irate after 

briefly considering the evolution of altruism. 

D. Evolution of Altruism 

In all races of men there are altruistic im- 
pulses. This exists even among apes. Darwin 
describes how among a band of apes chased by 
dogs one old ape. in order to rescue a little one 
that was left behind on a high point of rocks, 
made his way back among the dogst took the 
little fellow in his arms, and fought his way 
back. 

The extent of the development of the altru- 
istic impulse varies in different races, and it 
varies also among the different individuals of 
a race. 

Jt is difficult to estimate the ex- 
Evolutlon of ^^^ ^^ ivhich altruism has assisted 
Slavery. *'> ^^ ci'olution of slavery to higher 

and higher forms, and. nrntually, 
to independence through Majority Rule. It is un- 
questionably true that certain individuals among 
the ruling class have been governed in their ac- 
tions by the altruistic impulse. It is also true 
that many who have worked to the >ame end 
have done so because of an enlightened self-in- 
terest, namely, such an insight into the princi- 
ples of social development that they have realized 
that whatever tends to elevate society as a 
whole is a benefit to each and every individual 
therein. Furthermore, many indivi<Iual> have 
performed what appeare<l to be plni;inthropic 
acts, but the aim of which has been lo protect 
their own narrow «.cli'-interc«its. 

Fronj the forejroinR siatomrTit ii i* cU-at that 
the aim of enlijxlitene«l <rlf intcrr-t C'»rrt-p«ni(ls 
with the aim of enlightened altruism. In other 
wor<N. ilu- instinct which Ka<N in*livi<liia!> t«» 
a«i«.t the weak and heli)Ic<s i^^ ani«»n;r the en- 
lightened, not only an altruistic impulse but 
also a sell-inUTot inipuKe. except in unusual cir 
cumstances. such as the necessities of war. where 
the individual niav lose hi« life. 
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E. Outline of the Volume 

At the close of the preceding section it is 
stated that during the past century and a quar- 
ter there has gradually been developed a system 
whereby the centralization of power under man- 
hood >uffrage is terminated. This we shall con- 
sider in the following volume. In Book I. there 
is outlined the origin and development of the 
improved system; in Book II. it is shown that 
it results in Majority Rule and of a high order; 
in Book III. further details are set forth, among 
which is a description of the things that are dis- 
carded and a description of the system that is 



substituted for party government. It is shown, 
among other things, that the enlightened self-in- 
terest of the majority is the determining power, 
and that it results in laws that tend toward equal 
opportunities. In Book IV. there is described 
the machinery wherewith to install majority rule 
in combination with Representative Government, 
one method of which, the Winnetka system, re- 
quires no change in the charter of cities and 
no change in the constitution of the state or 
of the United States, and is attained in a non- 
partisan manner, and with little effort. In Book 
V. there is shown the pressing need for the im- 
proved system and the encouraging outlook for its 
attainment in the near future. 



BOOK I 



Origin and Development of Majority Rule in Combination with 

Representative Government 



PART I 



IN THE STATES OF THE AMERICAN UNION 
A. Majority Rule in Local Affairs 



When New England was settled Majority Rule 
was iir.r* winced in local affairs. The system is 
the T«'\v.'i Meeting. The voters ballot upon each 
mea>urv. irnl anv ten of them can introduce a 



measure and have it put to a ballot of their fel- 
lows. In this way it is the majority who rule in 
township affairs. 



B. System of Goviernment Framed by Representatives 

and Passed Upon by the Voters 



Alter liic Declaration of Indeps^-idence in 1776 
it wa> r.'.cc--ary. of cour>e. that a >ystem of gov- 
ernment be agreed upon. In Massachusetts the 
legislature reconimentlcd to the voters of the 
commonwealth that at the election about to take 
place for members of the legislature they should 
empower their representatives to frame a sys- 
tem of government, which should then be sub- 
mitted to the voters for approval or veto as they 
should see fit. This recommendation was adopt- 
ed, the men elected to the legislature were duly 
empowered to act. The legislature convened 
daring the following May and a committee con- 



sisting of four members of the Senate and eight 
members of the House was appointed to draft 
a system of government. It reported to the 
legislature the following January and the legis- 
lature referred the proposal to the voters. They 
vetoed it: the ballot stood five to one against the 
proposed system of government for it contained 
no Bill of Rights — it did not limit the legislative 
power of the elected representatives, as had the 
British constitution from the year iioo, as we 
shall presently see. 

Soon afterward steps were taken to elect dele- 
gates to another coivv^cwVssycw \w^ Kx-^ss^vcvs^. -*. 's^^'*-- 
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icm of government. An election wa» held and 
the delegates assembled at Cambridge, Septem- 
ber I, 1779. The convention framed a constitu- 
tion and it was submitted to the vc>ters at an 
election held on the first Wednesday in June, 
1780. It contained a magnificent Bill of Rights 
and more than two-thirds of the ballots cast were 
in favor of its adoption.* 

In New Hampshire the voters followed the 
example set by the people of Massachu>etts. 
During 1778 the legislature recommended the 
election of representatives to a constitutional 
convention, and the election took place. The 
delegates framed a system of government and 
submitted it to the voters at their town meetings 
in 1778, hut they rejecttd it. Another set of dele- 
gates was elected to a convention, which again 
framed a system of government and submitted 
it to the voters at their town meetings. Sug- 
gestions as to amendments were invited. The 
vote was in favor of the system submitted, but 
the amendments suggested were numerous. 
These the convention took up and revised the 
system they had submitted. This revised system 
was adopted by the convention, June 2, 17S4. 

Ill none other of the states did the voters of 
the Revolutionary period secure for themselves 



the power to ballot upon the system 01 govern- 
ment. That right came later. But to-day. to 
every state in the Union except Delaware, the 
voters have balloted upon the question of ac- 
cepting a constitution. The voters of Missis- 
sippi secured the right in 1817. the voters of 
Connecticut in 1818, New York in 1821. Virginia 
in 1830, Tennessee in 18.U. North Carolina in 
1835. Pennsylvania in 1838. Rhode Island in 
1842. New Jersey in 1844, Kentucky in 1850, 
Maryland in 185 1. Ohio in 185 1. Georgia in 1865. 
and South Carolina in 1868. The constitution of 
each of the newer states was also adopted by a 
direct ballot of the voters. 

Thus the voters in all the states except Dela- 
ware secure a direct ballot upon the more im- 
portant questions proposed. In later years, how- 
ever, the race question has interfered with its use 
in several states. 

The above-described method whereby the sy»- 
tem of government is adopted by a direct ballot 
of the voters was a new system in the world in 
1777. This political invention, among the great- 
est that the world has known, was the direct out- 
growth of Majority Rule in the township. At 
first, however, there was, as to constitutional law, 
no direct initiative by the voters. This came later 
and in the following manner. 



C. Constitutional Law in the States of the Union Determined by 
Majority Rule in Combination With a Legislative Body 



1. General Statement 

Whenever the party system of government in 
a state of the Union has become excessively op- 
pressive the voters have initiated a change; that 
is> they have worked together until they have 
secured from their so-called representatives — the 
party in power in the legislature — its consent that 
the voters cast their liallots upon the proposition 
of holding a constitutional convention or of vot- 
ing upon an amendment to the constitution. 
Then the voirr^ have il<.-*'\iri«l i«>r ilu- cnii^iini 
tional convention. an<l then have eltcte«l repre- 
sentatives to the constitutional convention. In 
this way the voters in each state have excercised an 
initiative as to constitutional lazi: In the adoption 
or rejection of the proposals submitted by the 
constitutional convention they have employed the 
direct ballot — the Referendum. This direct bal- 
lot, combined with the .in:tiativc. on-intute^ 
Majority Rule, and it is used in combination 
with a Legislative Body. 

Through this clumsy initiative and clumsy ref- 
erendum — the submission of an entire constitu- 
tion without any opportunity to veto separate 



*Hi4itory of Manuiehnwtts by Anttin. p. 717. 



sections — the voters have accomplished much. 
This we shall show in the following section. 

This .system of Majority Rule is outside the 
political parties, namely, the ballots of the \'otcrs 
are cast directly upon the question at issue and 
are not cast for representatives who are dele- 
gated to pass upon the question. The difference 
is tremendous. The voters instead of operating 
through elected representatives Ca Delegated 
Power), operate directly. In this way they discard 
not only thedelegated power of the representatives, 
but also the political party with it*? •'machine." 
an essential element of which is the use of wealth 
for political purposes. In short, the voters, by the 
use of majority rule in combination with a legis- 
lative l)ody (the constitutional convention) rid 
themselves of the evils of representative govern- 
ment while retaining the Ijest features. Ex- 
amples of the uses to which the new system has 
been put in the several states are as follows: 

2. Instances of Where the Compulsory 

Referendum Has Been Provided and 

Parry Government Discarded 

The original Erie Canal was authorized in 
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1817 and completed in 1825. Its pronounced suc- 
cess and evident hearing upon the prosperity of 
New York gave a new impetus to the internal 
improvement idea. During the same year, i825> 
the New York Central Railway system was be- 
gun. From this time on, especially after 1832-3, 
when an era of paper money inflation began in 
this country and in England, there was a period 
uf speculation and railroad 'building. The po- 
litical party in each state xvas in full control of 
li'gislation, and history shows that they granted legal 
privileges in all directions^ and bonded the stales 
to get funds to build railroads^ turnpikes^ canals ^ 
and other improvements. 

The growth of public debts during the twelve 
years succeeding 1830 was from $13,000,000 to 
$200.ooo,oooy an increase of 1600 per cent, in twehe 
years. The rake-oflfs which the legislators se- 
cured from this huge expenditure of public funds 
can readily be understood by every one who is 
at all familiar with public contracts under party 
government. This, also, was at the time when 
the spoils system was extended to national af- 
fairs. Manhood suffrage prevailed and every 
one was awakening to the po.ssibilities of polit- 
ical •* graft." 

Of the railways started under state ownership, 
in Michigan. Pennsylvania. Illinois, and Vir- 
ginia»* they xvere all sold out to private corporations. 
On this point and the g^ranting of subsidies. Pro- 
fessor Edmund James, in a report of a commit- 
tee on transportation to the American Economic 
Association in 1887, says: 

*'Thc states were eager to have railways, so 
eager, in fact, that they began to construct rail- 
ways on their own account, or to grant large 
subsidies to those who would build them. When 
grave abuses showed themselves in this policy, 
instead of trying to remedy them by securing 
a better administration, they allowed their ad- 
ministration to grow worse, and threw up the 
attempt to construct or build railways on their 
own account. They then opened the doors to 
so-called competitive building, and allowed any 
dye or ten men 10 start in on the construction 
of a railway who could scrape together a few 
thousand dollars to start with." t 

The legislation was such that the cattals zt'ere 

permitted to be bought up by their competitors, the 

railways. On tlii"^ point Profc-sor James says: 

**The railway promoters saw very quickly that 
the best thinp for them to do was to get hold 
of the canaU and let them go to ruin. Accord- 
ingly, in all countries they began to acquire 
the canals. They were mo^^t successful in this 
in England and the United States, where they 
were able to ultimately get possession, if not of 
all of them, at least of enough to enable them 
to control practically the waterways."** 

Beginning in 1839 a depression set in and con- 
tinued for several years. The parties in power 



State Debts. 



in the several states did not levy sufficient taxes 
to pay interest charges on the state debts, and 
repudiation began to take place. The result was 
that in Rhode Island in 1842 the constitutional 

convention placed in the funda- 
mental law a provision that 
thenceforth the political party in 
power should no longer incur 
state debts to an amount exceeding $50,000 un- 
less the consent of the voters of the state should first 
be secured. The only exceptions provided for 
were in times of war and in case of insurrection 
or invasion. 

Michigan followed the next year (1843) with 
a similar change in her constitution. A year 
later New Jersey did likewise. Two years later 
Iowa and New York placed similar provisions in 
their constitutions. Many other states have 
adopted the system. 

In many of the state constitutions there is a 
further restriction upon debt making by the po- 
litical party acting through the legislature. In 
the early period of railroad building the party 
in power supplied money to private corporations 
to build railroads, and took stock or bonds. This 
occurred in Massachusetts, Maryland. Kentucky, 
New York, South Carolina, and other states.* 

The voters put a stop to this 
by placing in the constitutions a 
ft aKft^^ ti provision that a subsidy or «ub- 

^ scriptioD to the stock of a pri- 

vate corporation could not be made by the legis- 
lature unless the proposed law should first receive 
the assent of the voters. 

In New York in 1846 the monopolists had so 
complete a control of both political parties that 
they put through a law to shut-out black- 
mail. They took from the party 
in power all authority to sell 
franchises for railroads or other 
■^ • ' forms of business. The consti- 
tution of 1846 provides that : 

** Corporations may be formed under general 
laws, but shall not be created by special act, ex- 
cept for municipal purposes." 

A similar provision was afterwards placed in 
other of the state constitution^. 

The sale or lease of state prop- 
erty has also been tran^^ferred 
from elected representatives to 
the voters. For example, the 
Illinois constitution of 1870 provided that the sale 
or lease of the state canal must receive the ap- 
proval of the looters. The legislature of 1882 passed 
an act cediftg the canal to the United States *' to 
be maintained as a national waterwav for com- 
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tncrcial purposo." The people votct! on the pro- 
po*>cd law and ralitied il. 

The <ieterniining of the cost of 
Cost off Public *^ public building has also been 
Building. placed in the hands of the vot- 
ers. This was done in the Illi- 
nois constitution of 1870, and in the Colorado 
con:>titution of 1876. 

The voters have also taken 
Amount off from their elected representa- 
Taxes. tives> the power, in many cases, 

to determine the amount of 
taxes. The Colorado constitution of 1876 thus 
restricts the legislature. Similar provisions ap- 
pear in the constitutions of Montana, Idaho, Min- 
nesota, and other states. 

Another important subject which has been 
taken from the elected representative^ is the 
chartering of private corporations for the Ksu- 
auce of Paper Money. 

Political Party Stripped of Power over 
Paper Currency 

Iowa was admitted as a state in 1846. In the 
constitution adopted by the voters through a 
direct ballot it is provided that the party in 
power in the legislature shall not have authority 
to charter a corporation for the issuance of paper 
currency unles-^ the proposed law be first submit- 
ted to the voters and approved by them. In 
this way the voters of the state protected them- 
selves. As to the issuance of paper currency they 
established majority rule in combination with rep- 
resentative government. 

This system was adopted by the voters of Illi- 
nois in 1848, of Wisconsin the same year, Michi- 
gan in 1850. and Ohio in 1851. 

A different ^y-iteni of control was adopted in 
the constitution of Pennsylvania in 1873. The 
voters by a direct ball(»t enacted that: 

"I'-very banking law which authorize^ the issu- 
ance of paper currency shall provi<ic that ample 
security to the full amount of bank note circu- 
lation shall be deposited with the Auditor Gen- 
eral for the redemption of such notes or bills." 

Through constitutional provisions similar to 

the above, the voters in the several -tales have 
controlled the issuance of paper currency. In 
practically etery state the voters found it necessary 
to initiate lcfiislati(m for the control of paper cur- 
rency and enact it into law by a referendum vote. 
In this w.\y thky rROTF.CTKD thkmski.vks. In 
other words, the party system of legislation re- 
sulted in the issuance c>f paper currency in such 
ways as tf> benefit the few who secured the legis- 
lation and to injure the rest of society. The 
voters overthrew this evil by changing the sys- 
tem of governments-discarding the party sys- 
tem and putting in its place a final control in 
the voters themselves— the Referendum. In 



short, they substituted majority rule for rule 
through a political party. 

The currency question was withdrawn from 
the several states by Act of Congress of 1865 levy- 
ing a ten per cent, tax upon all paper currency 
issued by corporations chartered by a state. 

About the time of this withdrawal of the cur^ 
rency question from state legislatures other mo- 
nopoly questions vtcre prominently before them, 
principally the railroad monopoly. 

Political Parties Stripped of Power over 
Railway Monopolies 

In the domain of railways, tlie political partien 

in tlie several states granted such legislation as the 

private corporations desired. The result is thus 

described by Professor Edmund James in a report 

to the American Economic Association in 1887 : 

** Suflice it to say that, taken as a whole, they 
[the railroad corporations] became unbearable. 
Arbitrary charges, high charges, discriminations 
between persons, things, and places, diare- 
gard of the right of the public in every 
direction, became characteristic of the manage- 
ment of such a large number of the roads 
as to make railroad fairness a mere by-word. 
A general demand made itself heard for some sort 
of regulation. But by this time the railroads had be- 
come so powerful that they ivere able in some stales 

PRACTICALLY TO ("ONTROL ANY LEGISLATURE THAT 

COULD BE ELECTED in such a woy as to prevent any 
action unfavorable to their interests, no matter hotv 
much their own action was unfavorable to those of 
ihe public." 

But the voters in the several states had it in 
their power to correct the evil. In the words 
of Mr. Justice Bradley, of the United States Su- 
preme Court, '* If oijr legislatures become 

TOO ARBITRARY IN THE EXERCISE OF THEIR 
POWERS, THE PEOPLE ALWAYS HAVE A REMEDY 
l« 'IHKIK hands; they may AT ANY TIME RE- 
STRAIN THE.M BY CONSTITUTIONAL UMITATIONS." 

And the voters in many of the states did thu-^ 
restrain their legislatures. 

In Illinois a constitutional convention was held 
during 1870 and the instrument as framed wa*; 
enacted into law by a direct vole of the people — 
by a referendum vote. In this way THK vot- 
ers TIED THE HANDS OF THEIR ELECTED REPRE- 
SENTATIVES. The article on corporations pro- 
vides: 

" Railroad corporations that parallel or com- 
pete with another line shall not be consolidated;'* 
that " the General .Assembly shall from time to 
time pass laws establishing reasonable maximum 
rates of charges for the transportation of passen- 
gers and freight on the diflFcrcnt railroads in the 
state;" that *' the General Assembly shall pass 
laws to correct abuses and prevent unjust discrim- 
ination and extortion in the rates of freight and 
passenger tariffs on the diflFcrcnt railroads in this 
state, and enforce suck laxvs try adequate penalties, 
to the extent, if necessary, for thai purfose, of for- 
feiture of their property and franchises. 

These are some of the constitutional limita 

tions of Illinois. In Pcnn<.vlvania and one or two 
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uther states the voters likewise provided that 
freight rates should not be unduly high, and that 
no discriminations should cxiut against individ- 
uals or places. 

This constitutional legislation in two or three 
states and statutory legislation in other states was 
secured by the voters after a prolonged and 
somewhat tumultuous uprising. It was generally 
known as ** The Granger Uprising.'* The term 
'* Granger," however, is loo narrow, for the re- 
volt against railroad over-charges and, discrimina- 
tions extended throughout the country. In the 
words of Professor Hadley in his " Railway 
Transportation" (page 134): The people "were 
dangerously near the point where revolutions be- 



»•♦ 



gin. 

The legislation secured through the Granger 
Uprising was held to be constitutional. The Su- 
preme Court of the United States rendered its 
decision in 1877; (Munn vs. People of Illinois, 94 
U. S. 113, Justices Field and Strong dissenting).f 

The principle laid down was that, ** When pri- 
rate property is detected to a public use it is subject 
TO PUBLIC REGULATION.'* In deciding the case 
the court pointed out that in the exercise of the 
police power it has been customary in England 
from time immemorial, and in this country from 
its first colonization, to regulate ferriers, carriers, 
hackmen> bakers, millers, wharfingers, innkeep- 
ers, etc.. and in so doing to fix a maximum 
charge to be made for services rendered, accom- 
modations furnished, and articles sold. During 
1691 (the third year of the reign of William and 
Mary) Parliament provided for the regulation of 
rates of charges by carriers. This statute re- 



*Thr GBANfiBii Umi-siNG.— W. M. GroRvenoT in the 
Atlantic Monthly, Novemtier, 1873, said : " The few men 
who control the Rreat railway lines have it in their powe** 
to strip Western auriculture of all its earnings.— and not 
after the manner of ancient highwaymen, by high-handed 
defiance of society and law, the rush of swift steeds, the 
clash of steel, and the stem "Stand and deli>-er!" The 
bandits of modem diTilisation who enrich themselves by 
the plunder of others, come with chests full of charters : 
judges are their friends, if not their tools; and they weild no 
weapon more alarming than the little pencil with which 
they calculate differences of rate, apparently so insignifi- 
cant that public opinion wonders why the farmers should 
complain about such trifles. Yet the farmers Yxrvc com* 
plained, and, complaining in vain, have got angry. The 
farmers' movement threatens a revolution in the business o'^ 
transportation, if not in the laws which protect in\-estments 
of capital. 

l*mfes!(or Hadley. in his book on Transportation, says 
• l»ages ij3-i.\5) 

•* The really widei»piead agitation for the control of the 
r;iilways through State law date* from 1S74 (the year after 
Mr. r.rosrenor penned the foregoing>. 

"A ntmtc nf feeling was developed through the commun- 
Ity, which only wanted organization to become all-power- 
ful. It found this organization in the (Granges. • • • 

• The first Ungible results were reached in Illinois. The 
Constitutional Convention of 1^70 made an important 
declaration concerning State control of rates, on the basis 



mained in force with some amendment until 1827. 
In a case decided in England in 1810 (Allnutt vs. 
Inglis, 12 East 537), Lord Ellenborough pointed 
out that when a man has a monopoly ** he must 
perform the duty attached to it on reasonable 
terms." In Munn vs. People of Illinois it ap- 
peared that the elevator-owners had a " virtual 
monopoly," and therefore that it was proper for 
the public to regulate the rates. 

Thus did the Federal Supreme Court hold that 
the prices charged by monopolies could rightfully 
be regulated by law. 

The court also held that under the Federal 
Constitution the several states could control the 
rates within their borders until such time as 
Congress should exercise its power *' to regu- 
late interstate commerce." (Peik case, 94 U. S., 
decided in 1877.) 

Legislation by Supreme Court : Railway Monopo- 
lies Released from State Control. 

But nine years later (1886) the Federal Su- 
preme Court by a vote of six against three arbi- 
trarily changed the Federal Constitution by hold- 
ing that a state had no power to regtdate railway 
rates within ns own borders if the property or 
persons were destined to another state (Wabash Ry. 
Co. vs. Illinois, 118 U. S. 557, Chief Justice Waite 
and Justices Bradley and Gray dissenting.) In 
the dissenting opinion it is pointed out that the 
Illinois Supreme Court disclaimed — 

" any idea that Illinois has any authority to regu- 
late commerce in any other State. ♦ ♦ ♦ 
To sum up the matter in a word, we hold it to be 
a sound proposition of law that the making of 
railroads and regelating the charges for their use 



of which a law was passed in 1871 establishing a 8>*stem of 
maximum rates. This law was pronounced unconstitu* 
tional by Judge I^awrence. The result was that he immedi- 
ately afterward failed of re-election, solely on this ground. 
The defeat of Judge I«awrence showed the true significance 
of the farmers' movement. They were concfrn*'d in 
»eeuring what they felt to hr thrir rights, ami thry were 
unwilling that any eonMlHtUional barriers Jthould be 
made to defeat the p*>pnlar will. They had reached the 
point where they regarded many of the forms of law as 
mere technicalities. They were dangerously near the point 
where revolutions begin. 

" But they did not pass the point. The law of iv.^ avoided 
the issue raised by Judge I^wrence against that of 1H71. 
Instead of directly fixing maximum rates, it provided that 
rates must \>c reasonable, and then further providtd for 
a commission to fix reasonable rates. Similsr laws were 
pained by Iowa and Minnesota almost immediately after- 
ward. The I«egislp.ture of Wisconsin went even further, 
fixing, by the so-called Potter I«aw,the rates ou different 
classes of goods at figures which proved quite unremunera- 
tive. The railroads made vain attempts to contest these 
regulations in the courts. They were defeated again and 
again, and finally, in 1H77, the Supreme Court of the I'nited 
States sustained the constitutionality of the GrauKer 
laws." 

f About the same times cases appeared in the Supreme 
Court of the United States from Wisconsin, Iowa and Min- 
nesota, The name applied to the entire group wa» " The 
Granger Cases. 
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is nor such a regulation of commerce as to be 
in the remotest degree repugnant to any power 
given to Congress by the Constitution so long 
as that power is dormant and has not been exer- 
cised by Congress. This case overrules the Peik 
case in 94 U. S. Reports, and is contrary also 
to the line of cases that the State has the right 
to regulate commerce within its borders until 
Congress acts in the matter through its power to 
regulate interstate commerce.** 

Thus did the United States Supreme Court 

ckaugf the Federal Constitution by a vote (A six 

against three. In this way it relf.askd the 

RAILWAY lORPORATlONS FROM THE PRINXIPAL 
PORTION OF THE CONTROL WHICH THE STATES 
HAD BEEN EXERCISING. 

Summary 

Reviewing the foregoing^ it is seen that, in 
state affairs, whenever the political party went 
too far in granting privileges or in creating state 
debt, or enacting other legi^^lation in the inter- 
est of the few. the voters have corrected the 
abuse by securing from the legislature the sub- 
mission of the question whether a cun>tilutional 
convention should be held or an amendment 
adopted. After securing the call for a constitu- 
tional convention, they have elected delegates 
for the express purpose of stripping power from 
the political party. The instrument when framed 



has been enacted into law by a direct ballot oi 
the voters. 

In this way, subject after subject in state af- 
fairs has been taken from the political party. 
To such an extent has this gone that in the sev- 
eral states the const it utiatis resemble stttiuies. Thi5 
stripping of power from the political party is de- 
scribed by the Hon. James Brycc in " The Amer- 
ican Commonwealth '* as — 

" A salutary eflfort of the forces which make for 
good government^ opening for themselves a new 
channeir* 

Oberholtzer, in ** The Referendum in America," 

says: 

** We have today come to the point when our 
State constitutions are nothing short of codes 
of laws giving instruction to the Legislature and 
the other agents of Government on nearly every 
subject of general public concern, and often stat- 
ing the methods which shall be used in legislat- 
ing, if not. indeed, actually legislating, on local 
(|uestions. ♦ ♦ ♦ 'Yhc constitutions have 
been the repositories for much of the legislation* 
which bffore was left to be enacted by the legis- 
latures."** 

\Vc will next note a great improvement upon 
thd above-descril>ed system of legislation by ma- 
jority rule in combination with a legislative 
body. It is. as we have said, a clumsy system. 
and we <hall next show how recent developments 
have re-ulted in a nearly perfect system. 



D. All State Legislation, Except Urgency Measures, Determined by 
Majority Rule in Combination With a Legislative Body 



1. DESCRIPTION OF MACHINERY 



The >y>tcm described in the precetling chapter, 
namely. oonMitutional law through a clumpy sys- 
tem of majority rule in combination vnxh a legis- 
lative body, has been greatly improved upon during 
the past fifty years. Instead of submitting an en- 
tire series of i>rovi>ions, such, for example, as a 
constitution of a state, it is provided that each 

bill that is passed by the legisla- 

a. Legislative ture. city council, or other mu- 

Bod>. nicipal body, .shall contain but 

one subject. an<l shall be passed 
npon by the vf»tcr>. The only fxception i'^ urg- 
ency measure? — measures the immediate passage 
of which is necf><ary for the pre^vrvatiMn <»i the 
public peace, health, or safety. 

The \oter> pa-s ujH»n the bills 
* "^ in two ditTerent ways, namely. 

' V iJirough the Compulsory Refer- 
endum and the Optional Refer- 
endum. The constitution <»i the state pruvi^les 
that the more inii>t»riant bilU. such. i**r ex.iinple. 



as the i>snance f»i government bondsf must be 

referred to a direct ballot of the 

I. C0MPU130RY 'voters. This is the Compulsory 

REFERENDUM. Referendum. I'.xamplcs of it are 

set forth in the preceding sec- 
tion. The measures of less importance arc passed 
upon by the voters through the Optional Ref- 
erendum. After the p>assage of the bills in this 

class (the less important ones). 

2. OPTIONAL *^^^*>' 3**^ ^n't before the voters 

REFERENDUM, for JO, 6o. or QO days, and a 

•^niall proportion of the voters, 
usually five per cent., may request that one or 
more of them be submitted to a direct ballot. 
In this way the voters /'iwj uf^on each bill in this 
class that is passed by the legislatiir body. It i$ 
legislation by Representatives in combination 
with Mai<^rity Rule, a special feature l>eing that 
scarcely a bill is put to a direct ballot. The exact 



**" The Aincricftii Common wraith." rot. 1. pmge 476. 
**'The Referrndiim in America." by otxrholtccr. pp \^ 
44. iftt cd. <iHi»3) 
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history in this respect we shall set forth in a 
later division. 

The foregoing is the Compulsory Referendum 
and the Optional Referendum. The third por- 
tion of the machinery for securing Majority Rule 

on all legislation except urgency 

3. THE INITIA- measures is the Initiative, name- 

TivE. b'f a provision whereby a small 

percentage of the voters, usually 
five per cent., may force their legislative repre- 
sentative to take up the questions they might 
wish to shirk, receive in committee the testimony 
of conflicting interests and of experts, then, on 
the floor of the legislative body, debate the ques- 
tion at issue, receive amendments and vote there- 
on, and finally pass a bill, or recommend that the 
law remain unchanged. When an agreement is 
reached between the two houses of the legisla- 
tive body the bill as finally agreed upon is put 
to a direct ballot of the voters along with the 
bill initiated. The ftfkU decision as to which of 
the bills shall become law, or whether both of them 
shall be rejected, rests with the intelligent and earn- 
est voters. The ignorant and careless voters dis- 
franchise themselves by staying away from the 
polls. There is no vote-purchasing, at referen- 
dum elections, and therefore the danger from ig- 
norance and carelessness is largely eliminated. 



The foregoing is the- machinery whereby all 
state legislation, except urgency measures, is de- 
termined by Majority Rule in combination with 

a Legislative Body. It was 

c. Adopted In ^^^^^^^ ^y ^^^ ^Q^ers of South 
South Dakota, j^^j^^^^ ^^ ^j^^ ^^jj ^i^^^^^ ^f 

1898. jg^ During the next winter it 

was put into operation by the enactment of the 
necessary statute law. The system was com- 
pleted March 4, 1899, ^ to the statute law of the 
state, and March 6> 1899, ^s to municipal affairs. 
The system, therefore, has been in operation 
nearly two years. The results are set forth in 
later sections. 

The above-described Referendum and the In- 
itiative (Majority Rule) in combination with a 
legislative body marks a most important stage in 
the development of popular government. In so 

far Of it is in operation the voters 

d. It At>oll- ^^^ REALLY FREE. Slavery is ter- 
shes Slavery, minatcd, except as majority 

rule does not prevail as to the 
constitutional law of the state, nor as to national 
affairs, nor international affairs; nor have the 
women of South Dakota as yet been able to se- 
cure the ballot. At this point it will be well to 
turn and outline the development of constitu- 
tional liberty. 



2. OUTLINE OF DEVELOPMENT OF CONSTITUTIONAL 

LIBERTY, 100, A. D. TO 1901, A. D. 



The ubove-described freedom of the people of 
South Dakota marks a tremendous advance over 
the stage of freedom that prevails in the other 
btates of the Union. It is a return to that high 
stage of freedom. Majority Rule, that existed 
some 1 70c years ago among the Germanic tribes.* 

.\s inicllcct developed among those Germanic 
tribes co-operation extended over wider and 
wider areas, and the military necessities resulted 

in a centralization of political power. But at 
no time have the descendants of the Teutonic 
people in England or her colonies been re- 
ducetl to a slavery that was as unlimited as was 
the ca^e on the mainland. The fortunate posi- 
tion of England (her separation from the main- 
land) has, combined with other fortunate con- 
ditiunsy resulted in an almost unbroken line of 
constitutional liberty to a considerable portion 
of the people. Since the time of direct legisla- 
tion in Germany 1700 years ago, the centraliza- 
tion of power has never been such as to com- 
pletely place in one man (or set of men) the 
power, for any considerable time, to do as they 
might choose with the other portion of the peo- 
ple. For example, when, under William, the 



Normans conquered the Anglo-Saxons (1066) he 
ascended the throne as the successor of the Eng- 
lish king — no Anglo-Saxon lost his land because of 
his nationality. Twenty-one years latei* William 
II. succeeded his uncle, and thirteen years later 
(iioo) Henry, brother of William I., managed to 
secure an election to the office of king. To ac- 
complish this he placed in writing a statement 
of the limitations that were insisted upon by the 
nobility and their underlings.* This Charter 
(Constitution) was renewed by Stephen, con- 
firmed by Henry II., then wrested from King 
John at Runnymede, June 12, 1215. and known 
as Magna Charta; rescued from usurpations by 
the Petition of Right, A. D. 1628; and somewhat 
extended; extended again by the Habeas Corpus 
Act, A. D. 1680, and by the Bill of Rights, A. D. 
1689. Prom 1689 to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence in 1776 there were further exten- 
tions of the people's rights, and during the 
past century these rights have been wonder- 
fully enlarged. In England there is practically 
manhood suffrage^ while in America this right 
(finally secured about i8ao to 1825) has been 
pushed on until the constitutional legislation in 
all the states except Delaware is by a. cX».'cc«^ 



* •««« E. A. Fre«fiuin'» " Growth of the Enf linh Constltn- 
tioa," pp 17, itv- 
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system of majority rule in combination with a 
legislative body, and in one state. South Dakota, 
the laws of .lesser importance — the statute law 
and ordinances — are by a highly eflfective system 
of majority rule in combination with represent- 
ative government. In other words, in state and 
local affairs in South Dakota there is a large de- 
gree of Constitutional Liberty. For the first time 
since the early tribes of the Germanic forests 
started out on the advance in civilization, a few 
of their descendants in America stand forth as 
comparatively Free Men in state and local af- 
fairs. This great event was finally completed 
March 4th and 6th, 1899. At that time the ma- 
chinery for securing an actual Majority Rule in 
state and municipal affairs was put in operation. 

In Utah in the year 1900 the voters placed in 
their constitution a provision for Majority Rule, 
but the party in power has refused to enact the 
necessary statute law for putting it into opera- 
tion. 

In Oregon the voters have secured from the 
party in power at two different sessions of the 
legislature its consent that they vote upon the 
question of placing in the constitution a provision 
for Majority Rule. The vote will be taken next 
June. 

Let us now turn to the history of the Swiss 
people. We shall find that they have become 
free men not only as to state and local affairs 
but also in national affairs. In the fullest sense 
yet known they are Free Men. In no other 
place on the globe are there any other men so 
free. In the nations where party government 
prevails the ruling few are less free, for **none 
are free till all are free.'* The most pow- 
erful despots in the world have died at the 
hands of 'assassins. Among free men assassins 
are unheard of. When in all nations there is 
Majority Rule, then and not till then will free- 
dom in its fullest sense prevail. That such a 
time will come the writer has no doubt. There 
i> a trend to Majority Rule, as wc have i^hown, 
an<l if it continues, as we have every rca>on to 
believe, it will result in Majority Rule through- 
out the entire world. To attain it will be but 
a continuation of the fight for liberty that is 
chronicled in the con'stitution'*. The fight has 
been for Political Power, above described, the 
absence of which is slavery, and is shown by the 
presence of Private Monopoly, whether «>f one's 
person or the material things which one must 
Use .Xs early as 1610 the people of England ex- 
erted such political power that the head of the 
government, the king. declare<l that mimopolies 
(private monopolies) were against the laws of 
the realm, and commanded his courtiers not to 
pre'iume to ask him to grant them. Thirteen 
years later Parliament declared: 

"That all monopolies • • ♦ ^ltc alto- 
gether contrary to the law* of thi> realm, and so 



are and shall be utterly void and of no etlect and 
in no wise to be put into use or execution.*' 
Pifty-nine years later, in 1682, these statntes 

were upheld by the English court in the famous 
case of Darcy vs. Allen. 11 Coke 84. The 
court declared that the grant of a monopoly to 
the plaintiff to have the sole right of makiiig 
playing cards was '* against the common law and 
the liberty and benefit of the subject." The rea- 
sons are set forth by the court, showing that 
monoply in private hands is injurious to the 
state. 

This statute law and common law against pri- 
vate monopolies was transplanted to America by 
our forefathers, and has repeatedly been reiter- 
ated. The Declaration of Independence com- 
plains of the monopolization of our trade by Eng- 
land. The Constitution of the United States as 
adopted and as it existed up to May 27, 1901* 
had equality as its basis, and therefore was im- 
pliedly opposed to private monopoly. Jefferson 
asked that the Bill of Rights in the Federal 
Constitution should expressly stipulate against all 
monopolies except to authors and inventors. In 
the Maryland constitution adopted in 1776 it was 
declared, (article 39 of the Bill of Rights^: 

"Monopolies are odious, contrary to the spirit 
of a free government and the principles of com- 
merce, and ought not to be suffered.** 

This was readopted in the Maryland consti- 
tutions of 185 1, 1864, and in the present one. 
The Tennessee constitution declares : 

^'Perpetuities and monopolies are contrary to 
the genius of a free state and shall not be al- 
lowed." 

Practically the same provision is in the Texas 
constitution. To the same effect are the con- 
stitutions of Korth and South Dakota and other 
States. And our common law of to-day declares 
that private monopolies arc unlawful. Likewise 
the statutes of the United States and of the sev- 
eral states declare them to be unlawful. And the 
platforms of all our political parties have always 
declared against private monopolies, either in ex- 
press terms or impliedly. The fir-^t platform that 
had national prominence, that of the New York 
Democracy in 1856. declared: 

** We hold these truth*; to be self-e\ idem: that 
all men are created free and equal; that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain inal- 
ienable rights, among which are life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness; that the f«*»undatJon of 
republican government is the equal rtghts of n'ery 
citisen in his f*erson iind property, and in thexr man- 
agement. ♦ • ♦ 

** Wc declare unqualified hostility " * • 
to any and all nionopolic'^ by legi^^lation. because 
they are violations of equal rights of the people.*' 

The last Democratic platform (i«)noi declares: 

**Privatc monopolies are indefenniMe and in- 
tolerable. • • • We pledge the Demo- 
cratic party to an unceasing warfare in nation, 
state and city against private monopoly in every 
form." 
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The words of the Republican platform of the 
year 1900 are equally condemnatory of private 
monopolies: 

" We condemn all conspiracies and combina- 
tions intended to restrict business, to create mo- 
nopolies, to limit production^ or to control prices, 
and favor such legislation as will eflfectively re- 
strain and prevent all such abuses, protect and 
promote competition, and secure the rights of 
producers, laborers, and all who are engaged in 
mdustry and commerce." 

In the face of this unanimous dedaratioo against 



private monopolies in the United States, they ex- 
ist on every hand, except in diose sections where 
Majority Rtile prevails, and arc rapidly increas- 
ing. The explanation, as we have seen, is that 
under party government the political power is in 
the hands of the few, but by adopting the Op- 
tional Referendum and the Initiative there is es- 
tablished the Rule of the Majority. The origin 
and development of this system in America, we 
have shown; and in the following chapter, will 
show the Swiss development along these lines. 



PART II 



THE REFERENDUM AND THE INITIATIVE 

IN SWITZERLAND 

A. 133d-1796 



From time immemorial in local affairs in Switz- 
erland there has existed a system of majority 
rule. It is similar to the town meeting system in 
this country and is termed the Landsgemtinde. 

During the 13th century the communes (town- 
ships) in the canton known as The Grisons suc- 
ceeded in wresting their independence, bit by bit, 
from their feudal superiors, so that in the 14th and 
15th centuries they were in a position to con- 
tract an alliance between themselves. They first 
formed themselves into three separate Leagues, 
the Grey League, the League of the House of 

God, and the League of the Ten 

RlMictian Jurisdictions. Finally, toward the 

Kepvblic. end of the 13th century, these 

three leagues joined in what was 

known as the Rhaetian Republic 

The central government of this republic was 
an assembly consisting of delegates of the com- 
munes, sixty-three members in all, and was held 
each summer. Its members came to the meeting, 
every one with definite instructions, which it was 
the custom to read out at the beginning of the 
session. Their function was to discuss and con- 
sider the questions before them, but the decision 
artived at was adopted with the protnsion that 
a should not become law uniii approved by a 
referendum vote at the lands gemeinde. 

The machinery for referring the questions was 
to prepare at the end of each session a report 
of the debates, together with a list of questions. 
all of which was printed. The requirement was 
that each point should be expressed in a clear 
manner, without unusual words, and in the lan- 
guage spoken by the people to whom it was ad- 
dressed. The communes received the papers from 
the hands of messengers, who had to obtain an 
acknowledgment of their safe delivery. This was 
called das Ausch rhi ben auf die Gemeinden. 



The citizens, after considering the topics and 
voting thereon, delivered a properly authenticated 
report to the proper officer at the capital. Toward 
the end of the month of January a Congress, com- 
posed of the President, three deputies from each 
of the three leagues, met for the purpose of ex- 
amining the answers and thereby ascertaining the 
decision, which rested with the majority of the 
communes, each of which possessed one or more 
votes according to the ratio in which it contrib- 
uted to the taxes. 

Through this clumsy method of majority #tilt 
in combination with a legislative body, there was 
decided the federal budget, the federal expendi- 
ture, police laws were enacted, ambassadors were 
appointed and recalled, treaties were ratified, war 
declared and waged, and peace concluded. The 
federal assembly also acted as a court of last resort 
for any person who considered himself injured by 
the decision of any inferior authority.* 

A system of majority rule in combination with 
a legislative body, much like that of the Grisons 

existed at an early day in Upper 
Valais. This canton was divided 
into seven districts, called Dis- 
ains. The central legislative body 
was a Great Council in which sat the Bishop of 
Sion, the President of the canton, and twenty- 
eight deputies nominated by the councils of the 
Dixains. All the important affairs considered by 
the council were communicated to the people, who 
discussed and voted upon them in their town meet- 
ings. The result of the ballot was then transmit- 
ted to the president of the canton and the Chan- 
cellor, who laid them before the Great CoondL 
No bill could become a law until it had been ac- 
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cepted by t majority of the Dixains, that U to 
tay, 1^ four out of seven. 

This SjTStem of majority rule in Valais appears 
to have originated about the year 13J9 and con- 
tinued down until 1802, at which time Napoleon 
incorporated the canton with France, and the ref- 
erendum disappeared until 1815,* as we shall see. 

In the canton of Berne, from 
1449 till the 17th century there 
existed a system of government 
in which the ruling few occasion- 
ally teferred a question to the people. The option 
was in the patrician families of Berne. This 
shows that the people were in a state of depend- 
ence. 

In the 17th century the ruling few refused to 
grant to the people a controlling voice. This con- 
dition continued till 1798. 

There are also early traces of the 

Zurich, Geneva, form of military referendum 

Lucerne. in Lucerne, and also a curious 

referendum in Zurich, in Geneva, 

known as the Kriegsgemeinde, 

Soon after the French Revolution the assem- 
bly of citizens in the canton of Geneva declared 
(1794) that they alone had the right of approv- 
ing, rejecting, modifying, interpreting, or abro- 
gating laws or edicts, and by a revision of the 
constitution in 1796 the right of initiative to 
the assembly was given to 700 citizens in the 
case of an ordinary law, of 1000 in the case of an 
amendment to the constitution. When Geneva was 
incorporated with the French Republic in 1802 
theff rights were curtailed, and it was not until 
1830, as we shall see, that the people regained 
their former poAition.t 

The Swiss Confederation 

There is another side to the history of the 
Rhaetian Republic and the cantons above men- 
tioned. In the year 1291 the Swiss Gmfedera- 
tion was started. At that time the cantons of Uri. 
Schwyz, and Unterwalden entered into an agree- 
ment The document mentions an earlier agree- 
ment, but as no earlier one has been preserved, 
this agreement is known as The First Perpetual 
League. 

The object was not the total independence, but 
the preservation of their old direct connection with 
the Austrian Empire and the preservation of long- 



accustomed local rights. It was agreed, among 
other things, not to receive any judge who was not 
a native of their valleys, nor one who had bought 
his office. All difficulties arising between die 
three cantons were to be settled by arbitrmtiofi. 
and if any party refused to accede to a decision 
the other should compel him to obey. In case of 
attack by any power the other cantons should 
come to the help of the endangered. It was far- 
ther provided that all proper feudal claims should 
be respected.* 

By 1353 the Confederation had increased to eight 
members, at which point it remained without fnr- 
ttier enlargement for a century and a quarter. 't It 

was not until 1499, at the Peace of Basel, that the 
Confederation expressly declared themselves inde- 
pendent of the Austrian Empire, and it was noc 
ULtH 149 years later at the Peace of Westphalia 
(1648) that their independence received the for- 
mal acknowledgment of the European powers.*^ 
In 1798 the Confederation gave way to the Hel- 
vetian Republic 

From the first League between 
Government the several communities in tapi 
by the Few. up to 1798 the ^oliticai pomtt 

was in the hands of the few, ex- 
cept m the Rhaetian Republic, Upper yaiait, Zu- 
rich, Geneva, and Lucerne, as described in a pre- 
ceding section. The result of this rule of the lew 
is shown in Swiss history. Until the 15th c en tur y 
the ruling few were engaged in defending them- 
selves against outside robbers, but at that time 
they became strong enough to reach out for more 
subjects. In the words of Dr. Vincent : 

"After the battle of Sempach the aims of the 
Swiss were toward increase of p<i\vcr. and while 
the cantons had generally enlarged their borders 
by purchase, the Confederation as a rule made nt€ 
of force. Thus in 1410 seven states joined in the 
subjugation of Eschenthal. an Italian possession 
l)ejrond the Gotthardt. Argau and Thurgau were 
seized during family quarrels in the house of Aus- 
tria. In the latter territory the inhabitants desired 
admission to full membership in the league, but 
the confederates had become so greedy of spoila 
that they would not forego the advantages of the 
offices and revenues.*'! t 

The system of government in the Confedera- 
tion was an exceedingly loose one. There was a 
Diet in which each canton was entitled to one 
vote. Its acts were recommendations to the ter- 
eral states, for though the resolutions passed had 
the form of law. they were obeyed only when it 
suited the individual canton.* 



• *' Ttie Referendum iu >Hitfcrln!ul. l»y I)rpluif)rc, pp. 

t LlllUa Toran'i note to " The Referendum in Switxer^ 
Und," t>y Deploiire. p. 4^: see alao pp. 50 and 51 of that 
work : aUo ** The Rise of the SwiM Republic " by Wa. !>• 
McCrmcken.A. M. 



•'Government in .^wltzerlnnd." by John Ma rt in Vincent. 
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When thi American Declua- 
lion af IniJcpendciicc procUimed 
tliai kll men had a natural riibt 
lo libcriy and therefore should 
posaeit political power, ihree-fourthi of the Swiis 
people were completely dominated by the ruling 
kw. They had no pMkat rights and ihtrtfett 
vitTt sXavtt. Many of the more daring sonls had 
revolied and weft >hol down or their heads 
cbupptd ulT. 

The success of the American States still further 
inflamed tn the Swii* the desire for liberty^ 

The French Revohilion with its demtnd for Lib- 
erty. Eijualiiy, Fraternity, raised Ih« Swi&s en- 
ihusiaim lo fever heat. From Paris a Swiss dub 
inducted in their fatherland a liberty propaganda, 
the face oE the watchfulness of the cantonal «u- 
<rltie» panipbleta were dislribnted broadcast. Bat 
imrfl 179? that a climax was reached— 
;bt years after the French uprising. The imroe- 

cause was u follows : 
N'apnivoii <]uclled the not In Paris October %. 
'he next spring be wis sent In Italy and 
hat year (I7g6) and early m l^y? he sne- 
n creating the Cisalpine Republic, also the 
Igurian Republic. During tlie last half of the 
he was engaged in conferences and negotia- 
looking tn a ireaiy of peace with Austria 
this lime he passed through Swiiierland and 
received with open arms by the downtrodden, 
after, the Val Tclllna. then a (ubject land of 
iratibunilen. 1 canton ii! Swiiierland, lei^nl >ir> 
ipon unity created by iniertuJ dilGcultics in 
aiibnnden to break away, and with Napoleon's 
I. joined the newly created Ciialpine Re- 
ater the patriots of Vaud row up, and 
t her troops against them. The inhab- 
its of Vand called upon the French ambatna- 
for help and he thereupon, in the name of the 
ich Directory, officially recognited " the Re- 
ibllc of Ijeman." Two days later, upon slight 
pretext, the French iroopis enietcd Switicrland 
and occupied the new republic and ls>ued a proe- 
lamation that in every canton Liberty, Equality, 
Fraternity should prevail. Aristocratic Berne was 
the only canton that made seriotu preparations to 
withstand the change, and French troops soon 
red her to yield- Apr9 11, tToB. a nattonat 
for llie SwijM uintim» m* ptiimiit^.-ited 
the itate was termed the Helvetic Republic 
The people were declared lOTrrrign ind were to 
legislate through elected repT Men tativei. Religious 
liberty and freedom of the press were gauranieed, 
AQ the hereditary powers and titlei were sbol* 
the ta*t lemnanti of fetMlal tenure 
land : " The natural Ifberly of man )■ inalien- 
it hi* no other tltniti than the llbefly of 




though political and industrial liberty had arrived. 
Two difficulties, however, existed, first, the voters 
delegated their power aa to legislation and this 
resulted iu rule by the few. There was the usual 
corruption and the legislation was iu favor of the 
few. Ill addition to this, the people were unac- 
customed to the new system of " government h}r 
the few," and it wat made still more odious by a 
multitude of mistakes on the part of those who 
framed the system: they took away local self-gov- 
ernment, substituting a completely centralized 
state, and enacted other provisions that were 
odious, such as ridiculous regulations as to uni- 
forms, etc, 

Peace was not formaliy attested till three months 
after the couslitntion was proniulgaied. namely, 
July 14. 17^ At that time deputies from the 
eiBhieen cantons which then composed the re- 
public, met and took the oath of allegiance to 
ihe constitution. After tliat time, iti Nidwalden 
alone was there any opposition to the newly estab* 
lisfaed government, but organized resistance was 
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French troops were kept within the country, and 
it soon caused trouble. Not only was the ex- 
pense to Switzerland very great, but the tyrannies 
of the soldiers and their unpunished excesses 
L-auscd great complaint On the 19th of August, 
'799. a defensive and offensive alliance was con> 
eluded between France and Switzerland, in which 
Geneva and Porrentniry were ceded to France in 
order that two great routes should always be open 
to the passage of French troops and merchandise, 
one along the Rhine to the Lake of Constance, 
and thence into Germany, and another by the 
Valais into Italy. 

In the wars that followed between France and 
the countries to the East and South of Swtticr- 
land, the Swiss government took no part- Swiss 
soldiers, however, fought on both sides. Switzer- 
land, lying between Prance and her enemies, be- 
came one of the battleficldi of Europe. Thil 
(tr-Mtly impoverished the Swiss people- It was 
not until 1809 thai Switierlnnd became free from 
(roni ending armies. 

With Ihe horrors of war adde4 
to the weaknesses of the new gov- 
ernment, there was an almoM 
unanimous demand for a change 
in the system. Between the .nth of April, 1801, 
and the :rftih of April of the following year, no 
leas than fonr drafts of conititiilions were pro- 
posed or promulgated. When the last of ibc 
French troops left Swtcs soil. August. iSoa. aftned 
eotifllcts took place between lrt>ot>i> of the Swiss 
government and insnrgenta, the laner betng nnf- 
formly saccetsfni. While (his vif was la. ^(ra«,- 
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tending factions to send delegates to consult with 
him regarding a new constitution. His proclama- 
tion caused a cessation of hostilities. Sixty dele- 
gates were sent to Paris in the month of Decem- 
ber. A new constitution was agreed upon an<l 
signed February 19, 1803. The Act of Mediation, 
as it is called, at once went into operation. 

It was a compromise between the extreme de- 
mands of the Federationists and Centralists. It 
restored the larger part of the sovereignty of the 
cantons but maintained a central government. It 
reinsUted the old Diet, but with enlarged func- 
tions. As a whole, it was a success. It reconciled 
the opposing parties, and resulted in compara- 
tive immunity from political broils. The country 
experienced quite a revival of the arts and sci- 
ences. It is said, however, that Napoleon, now pro- 
claimed Emperor, insulted and browbeat her 
statesmen and violated her neutrality, issued direct 
orders to the Diet, and, on November 15, 1810, 
issued a decree incorporating the Valais into the 
French Empire, assigning as the reason that eigh- 
teen million francs had been spent upon the Sim- 
plon route by the French to connect with Italy and 
that anarchy reigned supreme in the Valais. 

When Napoleon was finally dethroned by the 
allied powers, their Congress agiecd that Switzer- 
land should not only retain hei sovereignty, but 
should become to all the great powers a neutral 
territory. On the 27th of May, 1815, the Swiss 
Diet accepted this offer, and on the 20th of No- 
vember the agreement was approved by the Con- 
gress of Vienna. 

Two years before the Congress 
Federal ^^ Vienna apreed to the neutrality 

^?I!?Iir?l^n ^^ Switzerland, the old patrician 
1815-1830. ^|^„,^n^ j^ g^rne set aside the 

Act of Metliation and reinstated the old cantonal 
system of government. The ruling few attempted 
once more to conquer the cantons of Vaud and 
Aargau. A week later (Dec. 27). the Swiss Diet 
also cast aside the Act of Mediation. The verge of 
civil war was reached several times, and from Dec. 
2Q. 1813. to August 31. 1815. there was no re-elec- 
tion of representatives, the session heing known 
as the I^ng Diet. On the 7th of .\ugust. four 
and one-half months after the Diet had accepted 
the offer of the Congress of Vienna, a new sys- 
tem of government was provided for in what is 
known as the Federal Pact. Valais. Geneva, and 
Neuchatel. were admitted as equal members, the 
last two for the first time. .Ml efforts of the old 
state*i to reronquiT the territory they had lost, 
failed utterly — the new free spirit ha«l not passed 
over the land in vain. In the new \v<iein of gov- 
emnieiu no privilevrr'l pnlitical cla^^se"; were pro- 
vided for. In the several cantons the constitu- 
tions were amen»led on reactionary lines. Among 
other things, the censorship of the press was re- 
instated. The reaotionary ten<lenrv in Switzer- 



land was on a par with what occurred throughoat 
all Europe. 

Proareaalve ^^^ French Revoltttioa thmt 
Changes In started July 28. 1830, was lol- 
Cnntonal lowed by a popular upristiig ia 
Conalimtloaa. Switzerland. On Oct aa, a Urie- 
ly attended meeting was held in the canton of 
Thurgau. A provision for the revision of the 
constitution was drawn up and pressed upon the 
authorities with so much vigor that the desired 
changes were soon after carried into effect. By 
the middle of December constitutions of nine of 
the cantons were revised, the new instrumeuts being 
on progressive lines and each was enacted into law 
by a direct ballot of the voters. All this was 
without civil war. During the next year, how- 
ever, there were serious conflicts in the cantons 
of Basle, Schwyz, and Neuchatel. 

In federal affairs there were 

Discord in serious attempts to secure a revi- 

Federal Affairs, ^i^^" of the national constitution. 

The conservatives effectually 
checkmated this movement. On the 17th of March, 
1832, the conservative governments in seven of the 
cantons entered into an agreement known as the 
Siebnerkonkordai. The object was to guarantee 
the maintenance of the constitutions of the con- 
tracting parties, which task the federal govern- 
ment was unable to perform. By Nov. 14, five of 
the conservative * cantons withdrew from partici- 
pation in the federal Diet, and united in a League 
of Samcn. A religious issue still further compli- 
cated affairs. It resulted in a new grouping of 
states. The Souderbund was organized in 1843. 
During the next year affairs grew worse and in 
December, 1845, the seven cantons that formed the 
Souderbund signed an Act of Secession. Troops 
were placed in the field by both governments, and 
war ensued. The federal troops were successful. 
The war was finished in twenty days. Only 7S 
were killed and 260 wounded. The conquered 
cantons were fined the costs of war. but when they 
had paid less than half the stipulated sum die 
balance was remitted. 

.After the crisis was over an era of reform was 
Revision of inaugurated, which led to a reri- 
Federal ConstI- sion of the federal constitution. 
tytion, 1848. While the framers of the docu- 
ment were at work, the French Revolution for 
popular government broke out which set all Eu- 
rope ablaze. It resulted in the triumph of the 
Swiss Liberals and prevented the great powera, 
who were suffering from internal difficulties, from 
interfering in the affairs of the reconstructed 
Confederation. 

The foregoing is an outline of the general con- 
<lition of popular government in Switzerland from 
1708 till 1R48. The following are the principal 
details as to the development of the referendum 
and thv initiative. 
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C. Development of the Referendum and the Initiative, 1798-1901 



The federal constitution of 1798 was not submit- 
ted to the voters. 

In 1802 a proposed constitution was submitted 

to all male citizens who had reached twenty years 

.V. _^o •. *. oi age. For four days registers 
Direct Balloting r ^u u ^ t 

^ were open for the enrollment of 

,„ ^ voters. The vote showed that 

-Government. « ,^ ^ r ..t. j 

72,453 votes were for the adop- 

tion, and 92,423 against, while 167,172 did not 
vote. Those not voting were said to favor the new 
constitution, and therefore it was declared to be 
adopted : " Such," says Deploige, " was the first 
appearance in federal law [in Switzerland] of the 
popular veto on a matter directly affecting the con- 
stitution."* 

The Act of Mediation (1803) was not submitted 
to the voters. This Constitution restored major- 
ity rule in the communes (townships) where it 
had previously existed, with modifications as to 
the age of political majority and as to the initiative 
by the voters. In cantonal affairs the referendum 
was reintroduced in the Grisons with a more 
systematic organization. In the other cantons a 
representative form of government was provided 
for.t « 

In 181 5, the Valais, which had been separated 
from Switzerland from 1802 to 1813, reintroduced 
the referendum in cantonal affairs, but the bills 
were referred to the councils of the communes in- 
stead of to the voters.** 

During 1830 the liberal movement in the can- 
tons already described set in and by 1834 there 
were altogether twenty revisions of cantonal con- 
stitutions, and, except at Fribourg, the new con- 
stitutions were adopted by a direct ballot of the 

voters, tt 
This, doubtles, was the beginning of the adoption 

of systems of cantonal governments by a direct bal- 
lot of the voters. This method had been adopted 
in Massachusetts 53 years before, and had grad- 
ually been accepted throughout the American 
States as the proper method for amending the 
fundamental law. In France the national consti- 
tution of 1793 was submitted to the voters in their 
primary assemblies, but the vote was not free and 
the constitution never went into operation. The 
next constitution, that of the year III (i795) was 
also submitted to the voters, and accepted by 
them. It is said that " this time the vote seems to 
have been an honest one."* 

The French constitution of the year VIII. was 
also submitted to the voCert, but the ballothig was 



not free. In iSoa Bonaparte was appointed Con- 
sul for life by a ballot tiiat was not free.* 

OpHonal Veto ^° ^^^^ ** °*^ constitution of 
as to All Statu- ^*- ^*" provided tiiat nearly all 
toffv Law. ^^ ^^^' passed by the legislature 

should be referred to the voters 
for approval or veto. The method of passing upon 

the bills was the optional veto, as distinguished 
from the optional referendum. Fifty voters in a 
commune (township) were authorized to demand 
that a bill or bills be submitted to the voters of 
the state, and if in a majority of the communes 
of the state there should be such a demand then the 
bill or bills were to be put to a direct ballot To 
defeat a measure it was required that in a majority 
of the communes the number of ballots cast against 
the measure must be a majority of the total num- 
ber of voters in the commune. In short, those not 
voting were classed as favoring the measure. This 
is the Veto as distinguished from the Referendum. 
The veto was the system that prevailed in France 
when the national constitution was submitted. It 
was the system used in Switzerland when the fed- 
eral constitution of iSoa was submitted. In Amer- 
ica, however, the voters of Massachusetts started 
in, in 1877, with a more just system, namely, the 
decision rested with a majority of those who 
voted. 

The optional veto that we have just described 
was adopted in St Gall during 1831. The next 
year the newly formed half canton of Rural Basle 
adopted the system. Eight years later (1839) the 
canton of Valais revised its constitution and in- 
troduced the optional veto as to " all laws, mili- 
tary capitulations, financial decrees, and acts of 
naturalization." The balloting was to take place 
the third Sunday after the publication of the law.t 

Two years later ( 1841 ) the system was adopted 
in Lucerne by a conservative government that had 
just come into power.** 

The next year the conservative party in Zurich 
attempted to introduce the system into the can- 
ton, but the liberals distrusted the scheme and de- 
feated it.* 

In 1844 the canton of Valais 
.!!!!?!!_ ^ changed tfie optional veto for the 
compulsory referendum, namely, 
each bin must be affirmatively ac- 
cepted by " a majority of the citizens who have 
taken part in the voting.*' 



Referendum off 
ail Bllis. 



• •• The Referendum lio 9wit«eria«'i,'» by Deploige, p. 57. 
fDeploige, pp. 59^ 
••Deploige, p. 63. 
ttDeplolge. p- 66. 



^Deploige, p. 57 Tomo's, edition. 

•trlllUia Tomo, la her edition of Deploige's "Referendum 
in Swltscrland, p. 57. 
••Deploige. p. 75» 
fDeploige, p. 72. 
•Deploige, p. 73. 
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The next year C1845; the canton oi Vaud adopt- 
ed the initiative in combination 
The Initiative ^i^^ representative government, 
as to ali Stat- ^t was provided that 8,000 voters 
utory Law. might initiate any question what- 

ever, whether it were the making 
of a new law or the repeal of one already in ex- 
istence. This authorization of a small propor- 
tion of the voters to initiate measures was an im- 
provement over the system that prevailed in the 
small cantons. In these small states the authority 
to initiate measures was in the lansgemeinden 
( town meeting. ) 

In 1846 the constitution of Berne conferred upon 
the Great Council (the legislature) the right to 
submit to the voters its laws or decrees. This is 
the referendum at the option of the Great Council.^ 

A similar privilege was' subsequently inserted in 
most of the cantonal constitutions, but expressed 
in greater detail.' Many years before the Btrrue 

constitution authorized the legislative body to sub- 
mit bilbi to the voters, the legislatures in the Amer- 
ican states did so but the Supreme Courts put a 
stop to it** 

In 1848 a new federal constitution was adopted. 
It provided for a legislative body of two cham- 
bers. The voters were clothed with the initiative 
as to changes in the system of government : 50,000 
voters were authorized to bring before their fellow- 
voters the question of a complete revision. It was 
also provided that the voters should have a refer- 
endum vote upon all changes in the federal consti- 
tution. A similar provision for the initiative and 
referendum as to the system of government was 
guaranteed as to the constitutions of the several 
cantons, ft 

Afterward a reaction set in. The cantons of 
Schwyz and Zug gave up their Lansgemeinden 
(town meetings), and the compulsory referendum 
as to statute law was stricken from the constitu- 
tion of the Valais. But in the canton of Thurgau 
in 1849, and Schaffhausen in 1858, the voters 
secured the optional veto as to practically all statu- 
tory measures. In 185a the voters of Valais rein- 
stated a portion of the compulsory referendum as 
to statute law. It was declared that "every change 
in the financial system, and every proposed in- 
crease in taxation, must be submitted to the peo- 
ple for ratification." 

Ehiring the same year (1852) the voters of Ar- 
gau followed the example of Vaud by adopting the 
initiative as to statute law : " Any law in force," 
declares the constitution. " shall be fully or par- 
tially changed or modified when a demand to 
that effect is made by 5,000 citizens, giving their 
reasons for desiring such a change, and provided, 
also, that when the proposed change is brought be- 
fore the elector* in the n.ntional a<:«;embrics the ma- 



jority of those voting shall be in favur oi such a 
change." 

The next year (1853) the Grisons modernised 
the referendum as to statute law. it was provided 
that the adoption or rejection of laws should de- 
pend upon the majority of the voters of the caotoo 
who should cast their ballots, and not on the ma- 
jority of the communes. 

In 1856 Solothern adopted the optional referen* 
liuni as to statute law. 

In 1858 the voters oi Ncuchaiel changed the coo- 
btiiutiuii so tliat thcrcattcr every loan or financial 
undertaking exceeding the sum 01 five hundred 
thousand francs should be submitted to the voters. 
This stripping of authority from the political party 
in power in the cantonal legislature was because 
It had granted a large subsidy to a railway corpo- 
ration. Five years later ( 1863) the canton off 
Rural -Basle exchanged the out-of-date voters* veto 
for the compulsory referendum and the initiative. 
It was provided that: 

** No law or important decree can come into 
force without having been approved by the refer- 
endum; and, furthermore, any 1500 electors have 
the right of provoking a vote of the people at any 
time on the question of the repeal or amendment 
of a law in force." 

A few years after (1869), Zurich, Berne, Solo- 
them, Thurgau, Argau and Lucerne, within a few 
months of each other, followed the example of 
Rural-Basle, all but the last named adopted the 
compulsory referendum, and all except Berne 
adopted the popular initiative. This left only three 
and a half cantons in which the party system re- 
mained. They were Geneva, Ticino, Fribourg, 
and Basle Gty.* 

The last-named canton adopted the optional ref- 
erendum in 1875. The next year the optional tonn 
was adopted in the cantons of Schaffhausen and 
Schwyz as to treaties; the next year (1877) the 
optional form of the referendum was adopted in 
the canton of Zug; two years later (1879) the op- 
tional form was adopted in the cantons of Gen- 
eva and Neuchatel; four years later (188^ the 
optional form was adopted in the canton of Ticino ; 
two years later (1885) the optional form was 
adopted in the canton of Vaud as to all things but 
financial matters, which were left under the com- 
pulsory referendum. This left only the canton 
of Fribourg with the party system of government. 
In all the other cantons and in the federal govern- 
ment, as we shall show, the party system was com- 
pletely discarded. 

We have seen that the federal constitution of 
1848 authorized the voters to initiate an entire re- 
vision of the constitution. The legislative body 
were authorized to propose not only a complete re- 
vision. Hut also amendments. This last-named 
power was denied the voters. In 1864 a commer- 
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dal treaty with France provided the right of set- 
tlement in Switzerland to all Frenchmen without 
distinction of creed. The constitution of 1848, 
however, only granted the right to vote to those 
who belonged to the Christian faith. The Swiss 
Jews immediately demanded a revision of the fed- 
eral constitution and that they be placed on the 
same footing with their French co-religionists. 
The Swiss congress framed an amendment grant- 
ing to all the Jews in Switzerland the right to 
vote, and this article, together with eight other 
amendments, was submitted to the voters of Swit- 
zerland. Only two of the amendments were ac- 
cepted by the voters, namely, the one conferring 
the right of civil equality on the Jews, and the 
other a uniform system of weights and measures. 
Many of the radicals voted No, in order to bring 
about a total revision. Their tactics were success- 
ful, and May 12, 1872, a constitution drawn up 
by the federal councils was submitted to the voters. 
It provided for the optional referendum on practi- 
cally all the laws of Congress, and also the initia- 
tive. The result of the balloting was the defeat 
of the proposed constitution. The total number 
of votes for the constitution was 255,609, against 
it, 261,072. and thirteen of the twenty-two cantons 
rejected the measure. It was therefore rejected by 
a majority of the voters and by a majority of the 
cantons. The grounds of its rejection was not the 
provision for majority rule, but because it placed 
too much power in the federal government and 
deprived the churches of too much of their au- 
thority, at the same time making priests liable to 
military service. 



The balloting on the newconslitutiou was in May, 
1872. In the following October a general election 
for members of the federal congress took place. 
The new congress re-drafted the constitution and 
submitted it to the voters April 19, 1874. The 
radicals had discarded certain provisions for the 
transfer of power to the central government, and 
in other ways succeeded in winning the Protestant 
vote from the Catholic An incidental change was 
the dropping of the initiative as to statute law, 
and, as to the optional referendum, it was provided 
that to secure a direct ballot upon a bill the affirm- 
ative action of eight instead of five cantons should 
be necessary, but the second method of securing a 
direct ballot, namely, by a petition of the voters 
of the Confederation, was lowered from 50,000 to 
50,000. The new constitution was accepted by 
340,199 votes, against 198,013, and by thirteen and 
one-half cantons. Thus the measure was favored 
by more than a majority of the voters and more 
than a majority of the cantons.* 

It will be remembered that the constitution of 
1848 provided that 50,000 voters might initiate a 
complete revision of the constitution. In 1891 the 
federal congress submitted to popular vote a pro- 
vision that 50,000 voters might propose an amend- 
ment to the constitution in the form of a fully 
drafted bill — the Formulated Initiative, as it is 
termed. The proposition was approved by more 
than a majority of the ballots cast, and by more 
than a majority of the cantons. The vote stood 
181,882 ayes and 120,372 noes, and only four can- 
tons voted against the proposition. t 



D. Why Majority Rule in Combination with Representative Government 

Was Adopted 



The foregoing outline of Swiss history shows 
the several steps whereby the voters secured ma- 
jority rule as to changes in the state and federal 
constitutions, and changes in statute law. This is 
the most highly developed system of government 
in the world. The reason why this system was 
inaugurated was because of the evils of govern- 
ment by the few through the party system. In the 



words of Deploige: 

*• The men who imagined that they [by electing 
a legislative body by manhood suffrage] had put 
an end to despotism were mistaken. The omni- 
potence of the aristocratic families had been sub- 
stituted for the omnipotence of the elected coun- 
cil [controlled by a political party.] Democracy 
had not really been established. The work was 
yet to do."* 



E. Why Swiss Voters Attained Majority Rule Ahead of American Voters. 



The foregoing history of the development of 
popular government in Switzerland has been quite 
fully set forth, and for several reasons: (i) to 
show that for neariy seventy-five years popular 
government in the United States was far in ad- 
vance of that which prevailed in Switzerland, and 
(2> to show that when the voters of a country get 



a clear idea of how to discard party government 
and attain majority rule, they push right along 
until they secure it. 

The explanation why it was that the Swiss 
voters have passed us in the race for higher civil- 
ization is not that the American people are more 
slow, hut because of the difference in the system of 
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g<n»ernment. In Switserlmd tbe entire IcgUUtive 
power as to statute law was in the Legislature, 
whereas in America it was lodged in three differ- 
ent bodies, the Legislature, the Governor, and the 
Supreme Court It is this way: (i) the governor 
has a veto upon the legislature, unless the vetoed 
measure is passed by a two-thirds vote; and (a) 
the supreme court has an absolute veto upon such 
laws of the legislature as a majority of the court 
declare to be a violation of the written words 
of the constitution. 

Because of this division of political power in the 
American system, the powerful few and their hired 

men, combined with those who are ignorant of the 
advantages of the optional referendum and initia- 
tive, have been able to impede the movement for 
a veto by the voters themselves — the referendum. 
Whenever the legislative corruption has become 
unbearable it has been said that the remedy lay 
in a better man for governor or mayor in order 
that the veto might be used to better effect, or 
that the supreme court judges should be elected 
by the voters in order that they (the voters) might 
get men into the supreme court who would have 
to come back to them at frequent intervals for re- 
election. But this puts the judgeships, the gover- 
norships and majTOraltles into politics: legislation 
depends upon who shall be elected as governor 



and as mayor and as supreme court judges, and 
therefore the classes who wamt legisiaiion ende^" 
vor to dictate the nomination and election of the 
governor, mayor, and supreme court fudges. This 
has corrupted the executive and the judiciary, and 
has resulted alto in the election of many who are 
less capable than wotdd be the case were the office 
free from its political character, as is the cmae in 
the European countries. The explanation, then, of 
the corruption in our public affairs is the system of 
government; it is not because our people were or- 
iginally more vicious. By changing the system we 
can immediately start in the opposite direction, 
and in a short time doubtless our civilization will 
lead the world. We have led it, and our situation 
can again be such that we shall do so again. The 
probability that we shall soon change the tyatem 
is set forth below in Book V. At this 

point we ask the reader to recall the remarkable 
development of the voters' veto and the initiative, 
as set forth in Part I. of this Book. A knowledge 
of this development is teaching its lesson, and, in 
addition, the history of Swiss freedom has also 
been opening the eyes of our people, just as the 
eyes of the Swiss were opened by the Americna 
Declaration of Independence. Our example helped 
them to attain their freedom, and their example it 
helping us to attain our freedom. 



Summary of Book I and Outline of Next Two Books 



We have outlined the origin and development 
of majority rule in combination with representa- 
tive government in the United States and in Swit- 
zerland. The next step is to demonstrate that 
the system results in progress. This we shall show 



in the next two books. In the first book it it 
shown that the system results in minority rule ol 
a high order. In the next book there are further 
details, among which is a description of the iyslem 
that is substituted for party government 



BOOK 11 

The Referendum and Initiative in Combination With Represen- 
tative Government Result in Majority Rule, 

and of a High Order 



PART I 

ADMITTED THAT FOR IMPORTANT QUESTIONS COMPUL- 
SORY REFERENDUM AND A CLUMSY INITIATIVE 

ARE PRACTICABLE 



It is admitted that the Compulsory Referendum 
and a clumsy Initiative should apply to the more 
important legislation in the several states. This 
is shown in Book I. It is there shown that in 
Massachusetts in 1777 the voters balloted upon 
the proposed change in the state constitution. 
This system has been used in every state in the 
Union except Delaware, and therefore is dem- 
onstrated to be workable and satisfactory. Ex- 
cept where the race question exists, no one has 
dared to publicly question the adyisability of sub- 



mitting to the voters the proposed changes in 
the system of government. 

It is also beyond question that it is practicable 
to refer to the voters the more important bills 
of the legislature, such as proposals to issue state 
bonds (see Part I of Book I.). 

The only question in this respect that is de- 
batable before the American people is, Is it prac- 
ticable to refer to the voters all the less im- 
portant measures that are passed by a state leg- 
islature and city councils? This question we shall 
proceed to consider. 



PART II 



FOR THE LESS IMPORTANT MEASURES, OPTIONAL 
REFERENDUM AND INITIATIVE ARE PRACTICABLE 

A. Is Demonstrated by Continued Use 



The practicable nature of the Optional Refer- 
endum and the Initiative is demonstrated by their 
continued use. In the cantons of Switzerland the 
system has been extended, and practically the 
only change has been to the Compulsory Refer- 
endum of all statutes. But this is probably an 
impracticable system for a complicated civiliza- 
tion such as exists in the United States. In fed- 
eral affairs in Switzerland there is no likelihood 
that the Optional Referendum will be changed 
for the CompuKory Keferendum. On the other 



hand, there is no likelihood that the Optionil 
Referendum and the Initiative will be discarded 
for party government. On this point we have 
the testimony of many of the Swiss; also the 
sentiment in South Dakota« Iowa, and other 
states. Last year (igoo). Hon. S. M. Owen, ed- 
itor of ** Farm. Stock and II«)me." Minneapolis, 
Minn., spent the summer in Europe, and part 
of the time in Switzerland. On liis return the 
following editorial appeared in his paper. Octo- 
ber 13, 1900: 



SWISS OPINION OF MAJORITY RULE 



** During a recent visit to Switzerland much 
study was given to the svstem of direct legisla- 
tion by the people, that for a third of a century 
has been in operation there. The svstem u 
known to us as the Initiative and Referendum. 



The study involved interviews with men of dif- 
ferent stations in life, and of* varying degrees of 
intelligence, but the opinions exgre%sft.<L <5k^ *^^ 
system were exct^dvtw"^^ V"^vccv«wsvi.%, ^-^^ -sjx^xcs.- 
\t\ew\ o«vc\;a\, ^xv^^ ^ n^^^ \\nx^\^^'^^ ^"^^^^ '*^'*-- 
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pressed himself as follows, and he faithfully 
voiced the prevailing sentiment regarding the 
Referendum as a means of making the citizens 
of a democracy in fact what they generally arc 
in theory onlv, the real rulers of the country. 
Mr. Wilson, the official referred to, said: 

" ' The Initiative and Referendum is one of the 
fixed institutions of Switzerland, and its abroga- 
tion, if it were possible, would be followed by 
rebellion, if such an extreme measure were nec- 
essary to the re-establishment of the system. 
But there is no fear of an attempt, even, to elim- 
inate that system from our governmental econ- 
omy, for our conservatives who once violently 
opposed it, have learned by experience that it is 
such a wholesome check upon hasty or radical 
law-making that they have become its earnest 
supporters. It has given back to the people the 
right they once possessed to take part in the 
legislation of their respective cantons. That 
right was surrendered when the people became 
too numerous to assemble together for law-mak- 
ing, and so representatives were chosen to make 
laws. But the imperfections of the purely 
representative system of government soon began 
V manifest themselves. It was found that rep- 
resentatives were not always faithful to their 
trusts, or failed to properly interpret the popular 
will, resulting in the passage of laws and found- 



ing of systems inimical to the interests of the 
masses of the people. 

'* The result of this was that just prior to the 
Frencii Revolution the people of Switzerland 
were less free than they had been for several 
centuries, for government had gradually fallen 
into the hands of a small number of rich and 
aristocratic families, and it was inevitable that 
legislation as a rule should be in the interest of 
those families or of small classes, which, of 
course, became favored classes. But the Swiss 
people are not the kind to remain long under 
any yoke not of their own making, and they at 
once began to devise ways and means for secur- 
ing the same power in law-making that they pos- 
sessed when they were so few in number that all 
could take part in legislation. Slowly, and in 
the face of many mistakes and discouragements, 
the present system was evolved. It has been in 
practice long enough to prove its ability to ac- 
complish the desired end; the Swiss people are 
satisfied with it; they are not feafful of the loss 
of any of their poliical power or influence while 
they have this instrument in their hands, and 
therefore I am justified in saying that the repeal 
of the Initiative and Referendum would not be 
tolerated for an instant; the Swiss yeomanry 
would fight and die in its defense as willingly as 
they would to resist a foreign invader who sought 
to rule over them.' " 



AMERICAN OPINION OF MAJORITY RULE 



In all the states of the Union, except where the 
race question imerferes, it would lead to revolu- 
tion were an attempt made to alter the written 
words in the constitution of the state without re- 
ferring the proposed change to a direct ballot. 
The same would be true as to attempts to issue 
large quantities of state bonds without referring 
the proposal to a direct ballot. This sentiment 
for the retention of majority rule is illustrative 
of the high regard in which it is held. 

Another illustration is the development of ma- 
jority rule in municipal affairs in Iowa, Indiana, 
and in many other states. This development has 
beeii unassuming and almost imperceptible to the 
outside world, but an attempt to take from the 
voters in the cities in these states the power to 
decide for themselves whether the water works 
and other city monopolies shall be publicly owned 
or owned by a private corporation, would lead to 



rebellion. In South Dakota there arc twenty-five 
cities of over one thousand population, and up to 
September of this year (1901) eighteen months 
had elapsed from the time majority rule had been 
inaugurated. The writer of these pages has re- 
ceived reports from seventeen of these cities, and 
in no case was the opinion expressed that the 
voters would like to have their power diminished. 
Among the replies received, the following re- 
marks were made : 

" The voters realize that they have an indispen- 
sable weapon in the veto power of the referen- 
dum." 

Another gentleman writes : 

** The authority given the voters no doubt has a 
good effect in making the referendum unneces- 
sary.*' 

In state affairs in South Dakota the favorable 

results from the use of the optional referendum 
and the initiative are stated at page 23. below. 



B. Practicability is Demonstrated by Analysis 



a. 

It is perfectly apparent that there are some 
legislative measures of such an urgent nature that 
there is not enough time to refer the question to 
the voters. A description of these exceptions in 
some of the states is as follows: 

Exceptions 

In South Dakota the Optional Referendum 



1. THE OPTIONAL REFERENDUM 

DESCRIPTION OF MACHINERY 



does not apply to " such laws as may bo neces- 
sary to the immediate preservation of the public 
peace, health, or safety, or support of the state 
government and its existing public institutions." 
The law of the legislature which put this pro- 
vision into operation provided that the emergency 
legislation above referred to must receive a two- 
thirds vote in the legislature before it should be 
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presented to the governor for signature. This 
is the usuil rule that prevails as to emergency 
legislation in all state legislatures. The Supreme 
Court of the state has decided^ very curiously, 
that anything that the legislature declares to be 
emergency legislation is not to be questioned in 
the courts. 

In Utah the exceptions to the Optional Refer- 
endum in state affairs are such o{ the bills ?s 
may pass the legislature by a two-thirds vote of 
the members elected. In municipal affairs there 
is no exception. 

In Oregon the exception in the proposed 
amendment that has passed two legislatures is 
only as to such laws as arc " necessary for the 
immediate preservation of the public peace, 
health, or safety." 

Percentage of Voters That May 
Secure a Direct Ballot 

The percentage of votes that may secure a <'i- 
rect ballot upon a bill is 5 per cent in South 



Dakota. The constitution declares that it shall 
not be more than 5 per cent., and the statute 
adopts the maximum. In Utah the constitution 
does not limit the percentage that the legislature 
may require, and as it has thus far refused to 
enact any statute for the Optional Referendum, 
it is likely that when it does so it will put the 
percentage very high,but this the voters can change 
through the Initiative., In Oregon the proposed 
constitutional amendment fixes the persentage of 
voters that may demand a direct ballot at ''not 
more than 8 per cent.'^ 

In Nebraska the percentage is fixed at 15 per 
cent. Before the system applies at all it must 
be put to a direct ballot of the voters 01 tne cny, 
and it takes a request of 15 per cent, of the vot- 
ers to get it put to a vote. In Omaha a petition 
was gotten up, but the monopolist got an 
injunction and kept the case in court. For 1 ar- 
ticulars, address Hon. John O. Yeiser, Omaha, 
Neb. As to what has been done in other oiiies 
of the state, there is no collection of data. 



b. RESULTS: 



(1. ) Few Bills Are Put to a Direct Ballot 

— Mere Existencef of Veto 

Power is Effective 

In Switzerland the Optional Referendum was 
adopted in federal affairs in 1874. During the 
next 20 years there were 11 years in which no 

bill was ordered to a direct vote. 
Switzerland. During the nine years in which 

bills were submitted^ a vote was 

demanded on 18 bills, of which 

12 were rejected. Of these 12, 4 were afterwards 

slightly revised and accepted without a direct 

vote.* 

In the Swiss canton of St. Gall, or as we would 
term it, the state of St. Gall, the Optional Refer- 
endum was adopted in 1861, and up to and in- 
cluding i8g4, a period of 33 years, there were 22 
years in which no law was put to a direct bal- 
lot. During the ii years in which bills were 
submitted, but 16 bills were put to a direct vote.t 

St. Gall is a German canton. In the Italian 
canton of Ticino the Optional Referendum was 
adopted in 1883, and from that time till 1892, a 
period of 9 years, was used but 3 times.** 

In the French cantons the results are equally 
satisfactory. In Vaud, the Optional Referendum 
was adopted in 1885. and no bill has been put to 
popular vote. In Geneva and in Neuchatel the 



•" Government in Switxerland," p. 192, by Prof . Vincftnt of 
John Hopkins University ; " Government and Parties in 
Continental Europe," by Prof. Lowell of Harvard Uni- 
versity, Vol II, p. 255. 

t" Government and Parties in Continental Europe," by 
I^owell, Vol. II, pp. 263, 264, 

••"Government and Parties in Continental Europe," by 
Lowell, Vol. II, p. 265. 



Optional Referendum was adopted in 1879. But 
one bill has been put to popular vote in Neu- 
chatel, and two in Geneva.* 

In the United States an equally small number 
of bills have been put to a dl^^ect ballot under 
the Optional Referendum. In South Dakota one 

session of the legislature has been 
South Dakotat ^^^^ since this system has been 

in force and not one bill was or- 
dered to a direct vote. Five per 
cent, of the voters could have ordered to a di- 
rect ballot any bill that was passed by the legisla- 
ture, except urgency measures, all of which were 
passed by a two-thirds vote. On these points a 
letter from a leading public man of South Da- 
kota, who is opposed to the party in power in 
the legislature, says: 

"The last Legislature was Republican by 102 
majority, there being only 15 votes in opposi- 
tion on a joint ballot. 

" There was no distinctively vicious legislation 
except in the interest of party politics. The ex- 
istence of the Referendum doubtless prevented 
the passage of a number of vicious bills includ- 
ing one fathered by the state bankers and known 
as the negotiable mstrument bill. 

" An emergency clause requires the concur- 
rence of two-thirds of both houses. By a parti- 
san decision of the Supreme Court it was decided 
that an emergency clause bars the application of 
the Referendum. 

"I am fully convinced that no very vicious 
legislation will be enacted as long as the Refer- 
endum is a part of our constitution, and I am 
also convinced that no very popular bill will 
fail to become a law so long as we have the 
power of the initiative." 

In municipal affairs an equally satisfactory con- 



•" Government and Parties in ContinentA.1 'e^v<ccs<9«.v Xs^ 
Prof. Lowell , Vo\. W , v • "li^V 
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pressed himself as follows, and he faithfully 
voiced the prevailing sentiment regfarding the 
Referendum as a means of making the citizens 
of a democracy in fact what they generally are 
in theory onlv, the real rulers of the country. 
Mr. Wilson, the official referred to, said: 

** * The Initiative and Referendum is one of the 
fixed institutions of Switzerland, and its abroga- 
tion, if it were possible, would be followed by 
rebellion, if such an extreme measure were nec- 
essary to the re-establishment of the system. 
But there is no fear of an attempt, even, to elim- 
inate that system from our governmental econ- 
omy, for our conservatives who once violently 
opposed it, have learned by experience that it is 
such a wholesome check upon hasty or radical 
law-making that the^ have become its earnest 
supporters. It has given back. to the people the 
right they once possessed to take part in the 
legislation of their respective cantons. That 
right was surrendered when the people became 
too numerous to assemble together for law-mak- 
ing, and so representatives were chosen to make 
laws. But the imperfections of the purely 
representative system of government soon began 
t manifest themselves. It was found that rep- 
resentatives were not always faithful to their 
trusts, or failed to properly interpret the popular 
will, resulting in the passage of laws and found- 



ing of s> stems inimical to the interests of the 
masses of the people. 

*' The result of this was that just prior 1 1 ibc 
Frcncii Revolution the people of Switzerland 
were less fref» than they had been for >ev€rml 
centuries, for government had gradually falleo 
into the hands of a small number of rich and 
aristocratic families, and it was inevitable that 
legislation as .1 rule should be in the interest of 
those families or of small classes, which* of 
course, became favored classes. But the Swiss 
people are not the kind to remain long under 
any yoke not of their own making, and they at 
once began to devise ways and means for secur- 
ing the same power in law-making that thev pos- 
sessed when they were so few in number that all 
could take part in legislation. Slowly, and in 
the face of many mistakes and discouragements, 
the present system was evolved. It has heen in 
practice long enough to prove its ability to ac- 
complish the desired end; the Swiss people are 
satisfied with it: they are not fearful of the loss 
of any of their poliical power or influence while 
they have this instrument in their hands, and 
therefore T am justified in saying that the repeal 
of the Initiative and Referendum would not be 
tolerated for an instant; the Swiss yeomanry 
would fight and die in its defense as willingly as 
they would to resist a foreign invader who sought 
to rule over them.' " 



AMERICAN OPINION OF MAJORITY RULE 



I In all the states of the Union, except where the 

^ race question interferes, it would lead to revolu- 

! tion were an attempt made to alter the written 

words in the constitution of the state without re- 

' ferring the proposed change to a direct ballot. 

The same would be true as to attempts to issue 

large quantities of state bonds without referring 

the proposal to a direct ballot. This sentiment 

for the retention of majority rule is illustrative 

of the high regard in which it is held. 

Another illustration is the development of ma- 
jority rule in municipal affairs in Iowa. Indiana, 
and in many other states. This development has 
beeii unassuming and almost imperceptible to the 
outside world, but an attempt to take from the 
voters in the cities in these states the power to 
decide for themselves whether the water works 
and other city monopolies shall be publicly owned 
or owned by a private corporation, would lead to 



rebellion. In South Dakota there are twenty-five 
cities of over one thousand population, and np to 
September of this year (1901) eighteen months 
had elapsed from the time majority rule bad been 
inaugurated. The writer of these pages has re- 
ceived reports from seventeen of these cities, and 
in no case was the opinion expressed that the 
voters would like to have their power diminished. 
Among the replies received, the following re- 
marks were made: 

" The voters realize that they have an indispen- 
sable weapon in the veto power of the referen- 
dum." 

Another gentleman writes : 

" The authority given the voters no doubt has a 
good effect in making the referendum unneces- 
sary." 

In state affairs in South Dakota the favorable 

results from the use of the optional referendum 
and the initiative are stated at page 2^. below. 



B. Practicability is Demonstrated by Analysis 



1. THE OPTIONAL REFERENDUM 

a. DESCRIPTION OF MACHINERY 



It i^^ jurictt'y appariiii that there art- ^^Minc 
legislative niea«iire< mi kiu-Ii an urgent uaiuK' tli.it 
there is not euMiigh time to refer tlie i|'ie>ti«tn t'» 
the voters. A description oi t!ie-e e\ce[»ti«»ns in 
sc»nu' nf the state*; i«» a^ fnllnws: 

Exceptions 

In South Dakota the Optional Kefereniliini 



doe-* not a[)|»'> l" ' ^i!ch lavv> a- iii.i> ht neie*- 
-ary 10 ibe itnnuMiiale preN«r\aiioii «»i the pnl»lic 
[)eae»'. hralth. or safety, or support of the state 
government and its existing public iuNtitutions " 
The law ni the legislature which put ihi-* pro- 
vision into operation provided that the emergency 
lcgis!:ition al»ove referred to niu>t receive a two- 
thirds vote in the legislature hefore it should Lc 
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presented to the governor for signature. This 
is the usnil rule that prevails as to emergency 
legislation in all state legislatures. The Supreme 
Court of the state has decided, very curiously, 
that anything that the legislature declares to be 
emergency legislation is not to be questioned in 
the courts. 

In Utah the exceptions to the Optional Refer- 
endum in state aflfairs are such o{ the bills ?s 
may pass the legislature by a two-thirds vote of 
the members elected. In municipal affairs there 
is no exception. 

In Oregon the exception in the proposed 
amendment that has passed two legislatures is 
only as to such laws as are " necessary for the 
immediate preservation of the public peace, 
health, or safety." 

Percentage of Voters That May 
Secure a Direct Ballot 

The percentage of votes that may secure a cM- 
rect ballot upon a bill is 5 per cent in South 



Dakota. The constitution declares that it >hHll 
not be more than 5 per cent, and the statute 
adopts the maximum. In Utah the constitution 
does not limit the percentage that the legislature 
may require, and as it has thus far refused to 
i-nact any statute for the Optional Referendum, 
it is likely that when it does so it will put the 
percentage very htgh,but this the voters can change 
through the Initiative.. In Oregon the proposed 
constitutional amendment fixes the persentage of 
voters that may demand a direct ballot at ''not 
more than 8 per cent." 

In Nebraska the percentage is fixed at 15 per 
cent. Before the system applies at all it must 
be put to a direct ballot of the voters ot me cuy, 
and it takes a request of 15 per cent of the vot- 
ers to get it put to a vote. In Omaha a petition 
was gotten up, but the monopolist got an 
injunction and kept the case in court. For 1 ar- 
ticr.lars. address Hon. John O. Yeiser, Omaha, 
Ntb. As to what has been done in other c»iies 
of the state, there is no collection of data. 



b. RESULTS: 



(1. ) Few Bills Are Put to a Direct Ballot 

— Mere Existencef of Veto 

Power is Effective 

In Switzerland the Optional Referendum was 
adopted in federal affairs in 1874. During the 
next 20 years there were 11 years in which no 

bill was ordered to a direct vote. 
StvHzerland. During the nine years in which 

bills were submitted* a vote was 

demanded on 18 bills, of which 

12 were rejected. Of these 12, 4 were afterwards 

slightly revised and accepted without a direct 

vote.* 

In the Swiss canton of St. Gall, or as we would 
term it. the slate of St Gall, the Optional Refer- 
endum was adopted in 1861, and up to and in- 
cluding 1894, a period of 33 years, there were 22 
years in which no law was put to a direct bal- 
lot. During the 1 1 years in which bills were 
submitted, but 16 bills were put to a direct vote.t 

St. Gall is a German canton. In the Italian 
canton cf Ticino the Optional Referendum was 
adopted in 1883, and from that time till 1892, a 
period of years, was used but 3 times.** 

In the French cantons the results are equally 
satisfactory. In Vaud, the Optional Referendum 
was adopted in 1885. and no bill has been put to 
popular vote. In Geneva and in Neuchatel the 

•" Gomnment In SwiUerlaod." p. 19a, by Prof . Vinc*iit of 
John Hopkins Univeniity ; " Gorcmment and Parties la 
Continental Europe." by Prof. Lowell of Hanrard Uni- 
irersity, Vol II, p. 255. 

f*GoTemment and Parties in Continental Europe." by 
Lowell. Vol. II. pp. J65. J64. 

••"Goremment and Parties in Continental Europe." by 
I^owell. Vol. II. p. J65. 



Optional Referendum was adopted in 1879. But 
one bill has been put to popular vote in Neu- 
chatel, and two in Geneva.* 

In the United States an equally small number 
of bills have been put to a dl^-ect ballot under 
the Optional Referendum. In South Dakota one 

session of the legislature has been 
South DakotSt ^^^^ since this system has been 

in force and not one bill was or- 
dered to a direct vote. Five per 
cent, of the voters could have ordered to a di- 
rect ballot any bill that was passed by the legisla- 
ture, except urgency measures, all of which were 
passed by a two-thirds vote. On these points a 
letter from a leading public man of South Da- 
kota, who is opposed to the party in power in 
the legislature, says: 

"The last Legislature was Republican by 102 
majority, there oeing only 15 votes in opposi- 
tion on a joint ballot. 

** There was no distinctively vicious legislation 
except in the interest of party politics. The ex- 
istence of the Referendum doubtless prevented 
the passage of a number of vicious bills includ- 
ing one fathered by the state bankers and known 
as the negotiable mstrument bill. 

" An emergency clause requires the concur- 
rence of two-thirds of both houses. By a parti- 
san decision of the Supreme Court it was decided 
that an emergency clause bars the application of 
the Rrrerendum. 

" I am fully convinced that no very vicious 
legislation will be enacted as long as the Refer- 
endum is a part of our constitution, and I am 
also convinced that no very popular bill will 
fail to become a law so long as we have the 
power of the initiative." 

In municipal affairs an e<|ually «tati«i(a.cvc\x^ ^cv^- 
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(lition exists. There are 25 cities in South Da- 
kota of more than one thousand population^ and 
during the year and a half under the Optional 
Referendum and the Initiative only four bills 
were ordered to a Referendtim ballot. Such is 
the substance of the reports which the writer 
has been able to get. Reports have been re- 
ceived from 17 of the cities. In the other cities 
there doubtless were no Referendums ordered, 
for three sets of letters were sent to the editors 
of each local paper and no response was received. 

It is clear, then, that in South Dakota the ma- 
chinery of the Optional Referendum is thorough- 
ly practicable. The voters in each of the 25 
cities have had Majority Rule for a year and a 
half, yet only four of the ordinances passed by 
the councils were ordered to a direct ballot. 

In Iowa the Optional Referendum in municipal 
affairs was first adopted in 1858, and has been 
gradually extended until it applies to all the pro- 
posed franchises for city monopolies. This is a 
demonstration of its practicability. The num- 
ber of times that proposed ordinances have been 
ordered to a direct vote has not. been collated, 
for the system has worked so smoothly and noise- 
lessly that it has not attracted attention. For 
a list of the subjects upon which the voters in 
the Iowa cities exercise Majority Rule and have 
ousted the ** marine " and the boss, see below. 
Book IV. 



Caysc off Rcf- 
crenduin Elec« 
11 •ns. 



The foregoing record of results in Switzerland. 

South Dakota and Iowa is proof that under the 

Optional Referendum few bills 
are put to a direct vote. The 

Summary. ^^^^ existence of the voters* 

power to order a Referendum 
vote shuts out practically all of the bad legisla- 
tion, while only a portion of the debatable ques- 
tions are ordered to a direct vote. 

Even the above-described small proportion of 
bills that arc ordered to a direct ballot is largely 

because the represeniatwes are 
elected one from a district, instead 
of by proportional representation — 
6 or 8 from a district and by a 
cumulative voting. Proof of this is the election 
returns of Switzerland. In the Swiss federal elec- 
tion of 1881 for members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives the Radicals had a majority, owing 
to the election of one man in a district* while 
under proportional representation the opposition 
would have had a majority.* 

In 1884 and again in 1887 the Radicals had a 
majority, whereas under proportional represent- 
ation, the majority would have been very scant 
in 1884. and in 1887 the vote would have stood a 
tie.* 

The gist of the foregoing is that the Conserva- 
tives, by securing a Referendum ballot, have been 
able to defeat some of the Radical measures. 



(2.) FOR SUCH BILLS AS ARE SUBMITTED: 



(t.) The Truth is Made Known to the 

Voters. 

Where the voters possess the right to a direct 
ballot the proceedings in the legislative body is 
such that the truth is brought out in the hearings 
before the legislative committees, then the oise is 
reported to the legislative body, and debates are 
had. In this way the truth is brought to light, 
and whenever a bill is referred to the voters there 
is pUce<l before them the sworn testimony of the 
parties who are most deeply interested, and the 
argument as put forth in the legislative body. 
This procedure is vastly different from that which 
takes place under party government. The details 
as to the difference are pointetl out in Book IH. 

( b ). The Voters Exercise Their 
Judgment. 

Of the hills put to a Rrterciuluni ballot, his- 
tory !>hows that the voters do not blindly accept 
bills nor blindly rricct them. They accept some 
of the bills and reject others. For example, in 
the federal elections in Switzerland under the 
Optional Referendum there have been four times 
at which more than one bill was voted upon at 
an election. On two occa^i^n^. 1877 and 1896, a 
portion of the bilU were accepted and others 



were rejected. In 1884 all four of the bills were 
rejected, while in 1897 both bills were accepted. 
In this country also we find that the voters 
do not blindly vote for or against measures, bat 
exercise their judgment and endeavor to pro- 
tect their interests. The data is quite fully col- 
lected in the Direct Legislation Record. 

(c). No Vote-Purchasing at Referendum 

Elections and Ignorant and Indifferent 

Voters are Self-Disfranchised. 

There is no vote-purchasing at referendum 
elections. The seekers after special privilege 
know that it is useless to attempt to carry a ref- 
erendum election by the use of luonoy. Where 
there is even a suspicion of a l»a«l clause in a 
bill the intelligent citizens condemn it. and the 
bulk ••! the voters cast their ballot^ against it. 
The monopolists know that this is so. and there- 
lore where the voters po^^scss the right to de- 
mand a reiercTiduni balUu there i- no money 
spent in the legislative body. But where the 
voters do not possess a veto it pays the monopo- 



•" Govrmmcnt And I'arlic* in Continental Kurope," by 
Ijowell, Vol. 11.. p. 5**. 

*" Govrraments an<l I'artim in Continental Kurope." by 
l.owrll. Vol II. i» 1**. 
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lists to lobby for legal privileges. For example, 
at a recent session of the Michigan legislature a 
bill was lobbied through granting to a private 
corporation the ownership of a franchise for a 
street railway in Grand Rapids. But the oppo- 
nents of the measure secured the insertion of a 
clause making the franchise subject to the ap- 
proval of the voters at a referendum election. It 
is reported that the lobbyist got his $50,000 be- 
fore his principal, who resided in another state, 
knew of the referendum clause. When the prin- 
cipal discovered this he attempted to stop the 
payment to the lobbyist; he declared that the 
act of the legislature was worthless to him — he 
knew that the voters would veto it. The lobbyist, 
however, had secured his money, but the prin- 
cipal declined to put the measure to a referen- 
dum ballot, and therefore it has not become a 
law. 

Owing to the absence of vote-purchasing at 
referendum elections the ignorant and indiffer- 
ent voters stay away from the polls, thus leaving 



the decision to the intelligent and earnest vot- 
ers. It is self-evident that the voters who re- 
main away from the polls are either ignorant or 
indifferent This self-disfranchisement is an ad- 
mirable solution of the suffrage question. 

There is no tendency to withdraw from the 
disfranchised the benefits of free education. On 
the contrary, this majority rule under represent- 
ative government develops the educational sys- 
tem. Switzerland is said to have more public 
schools, relative to her population^ than any other 
European nation.* 

In the United States the tendency is toward 
the high standard of the Swiss democracy. 

It is clear, then, that under the Optional Ref- 
erendum only a few bills are put to a ballot of 
the voters, that no vote-purchasing is attempted, 
that the ignorant and indifferent are self-disfran- 
chised, that the intelligent and earnest voters de- 
cide which of the few bills put to a vote become 
law, and that free education is developed. 



(3). OBJECTIONS ANSWERED^r-COMPULSORY REFERENDUM DISTINGUISHED 



Let us now consider the charge that the Ref- 
erendum is impracticable because (i) too many 
bills are submitted, and (2) the vote cast is too 
small, and (3) that the voters are not fitted to 
pass upon complex questions, etc^ 

The answer is that the fault-finders do not dis- 
tinguish the Optional from the Compulsory Ref- 
erendum. Under the Optional Referendum there 
is only an occasional bill put to a direct ballot, 
and then each contest simmers down to one or 
two clauses of a bill. This elimination of every- 
thing but one or two specific points presents to 
the voters a much more simple question than is 
the case under the party system of legislation. 
But the Compulsory Referendum of all bills is an 
absurdity. Many people fail to note that the 
Compulsory Referendum is an entirely different 
thing from the Optional Referendum. Where no 
distinctiaH is made, there is eondemnaiian of the Op- 
tumal Referendum aiong with the Compulsory Refer- 
endum, It is important* therefore, that we take 
partictdar pains to draw attention to this differ- 
ence. By making this distinction it enables us 
to summarily dispose of the claim that too many 
bills are voted upon and that the vote cast is so 
small that the system is not a success. Practically 
all the instances in which a small vote has been 
cast has occurred under a Compulsory Referen- 
dum; biHs which, under the Optional Referendum, 
would not have been ordered to a direct ballot. Un- 
der the growing division of labor 
Ptvtalsii of ^^ i^ impossible for individuals to 

Labor. familiarize themselves with all 

the bills that are passed. Even 
the members of legislative bodies do not at- 

*TIm above points «re made bj maay writcts, for exAmplc 
ia •'GovcrraMOt aad P»ftlcs lo Cootiiieiital,'* by XfymfSSi ; 
** IndtmtUl Demoermcy/' by Webb. 



tempt to do so, for it is practically impossible. 
They accept the report of the legislative commit- 
tee as to all points, except where a minority re- 
port calls attention to disagreements. These 
points of difference, the legislator has time to 
investigate, but he cannot investigate every part 
of each bilL The same principle holds true as 

to the voters. They must accept 

O|»tloaol Rcf- ^c bills agreed upon by their 

creniluiii. representatives, except upon the 

specific points upon which the 
minority make a strenuous contest On these 
points the testimony is taken and arguments 
made. The arguments are based upon the facts 
set forth in the testimony and the gist of the case 
can go to the voters and pe examined by them. This 
is practicable^ and much more so than is the case 
where an entire platform is thrown at the voters 
with but few specific points raised, and as to those, 
no testimony as to facts or principles^ but pure dema- 
gogy by the side that tries to conceal the truth. 

In short, the Optional Refer- 
endum is practicable because (i) 
^* the voters are called upon to ex- 
amine only a few points (much 
fewer than are raised under the party system of 
legislation) ; (2) the questions presented are in 
such shape that the truth is readily ascertained by 
the voters; and (3) upon each measure there is 
stated a specific " Yes " or " No." This system 
is worthy of being termed civilized. The party 
system of legislation is medieval, to say the least 
Evolution in the systems of representative gov- 
ernment is from the Party System, with its " ma- 
chine" (through which a few men rule b^ thft. 
use of wealth^, \.o ^JcL-t. Ov^vqtm^ '^^^^-oAsws^ -w^^ 
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THE INITIATIVE IS PRACTICABLE 



the Initiative (Majority Rule) in combination 
with Legislative Representatives, In this way 
division of labor in political affairs is carried to a 
high degree of perfection. The nomination and 
election of the people's representatives are un- 
influenced by the power of wealth, and the rep- 
resentatives that are elected arc shorn of all 
power to use their delegated power for selfish 
ends. In the words of Mr. Wilson, a Swiss offi- 
cial: 

"The Referendum and the Initiative have given 
back to the people the right they once possessed 



to take part in the legislation of their respective 
cantons. The right was surrendered when the 
people became too numerous to assemble to- 
gether for law-making, and so representatives 
were chosen to make the laws f party govern- 
ment was originated!.** 

The imperfections of party government arc de- 
scribed by Mr. Wilson in the sentences which 
follow the foregoin)^, and are published at page 
21, above. 

In the foregoing we have anticipated that 
which we shall now demonstrate, namely, that 
the Initiative is practicable. 



2. THE INITIATIVE IS PRACTICABLE. 

a. DESCRIPTION OF THE MACHINERY. 



The Initiative is described at page ii, above. 
As there set forth it is always to be distinguished 
as that form of the initiative wherein the legis- 
lative question is put to a direct ballot of the 
voters after being referred to a legislative body. The 
object of referring to a legislative body is in or- 
der that there may be (i) a public hearing of 
those whose interests are affected, and (2) that 
amendments or substitutes may be proposed, or 
a recommendation made that the proposal as in- 
itiated be defeated at the polls. Then the recom- 



mendation of the legislative body, whatever it 
may be, is submitted to the voters, and along 
with it the bill as initiated. The voters take their 
choice or reject both. Any system short of this 
is faulty. 

This distinction is not noted in the writings of 
those who state the results of the initiative, and 
the writer has not as yet found time to go to the 
original records: but even without making the 
foregoing distinction the practicability of the in- 
itiative is demonstrated by its general histor>': 



b. RESULT: FEW BILLS ARE INITIATED-MERE EXISTENCE OF RIGHT TO INITIATE 

IS EFFECTIVE 



In Switzerland the Initiative was adopted in 
the canton of Berne in 1893. During the next 
two years it was used once.^ It was adopted in 
St. Gall in 1890, and up to 1895 it had not been 
used at all.* In Vaud it was not used between 
the years 1883 and 1896.* Whether it has been 
used since that time the writer has not been able 
to ascertain. 

In Zurich the Initiative was established in 1869. 
Up to 1893, a period of* twenty-four years, only 
twenty-one measures were proposed by the vot- 
ers. Of these four were adopted by the legis- 
lative body and approved by the voters. Two 
more were approved by the legislative body, and 
vetoed by the voters. The remaining seventeen 
were disapproved by the legislative body, and 
in two cases it framed competing measures which 
the voters adopted. Of the remaining fifteen bills, 
the voters adopted three and rejected twelve. 
In short, of the twenty-one bills initiated, five 
became law, two of the competing measures of 
the legislative body were adopted by the voters, 
while fourteen of the bills did not immediately 
result in a law.t The educational effect, how- 
ever, nw^x have hern very great. 

In South Dakota the \oter< have possessed 
the Initiative during one session of the legisla- 



*" Government and Parties in Continental Kurope." by 
Lowell, Vol II, pp. 296. J87. 

tLowell. *' Goremmenta and Parties in Costineatal 
Unrope.** V©L JJ, p. 3B7. 



ture, but no bill was proposed. In the twenty- 
five cities of South Dakota of more than one 
thousand inhabitants reports show that during 
the first 18 months that the voters' right to the 
initiative existed only five ordinances were pro- 
posed by the voters, and but one of these was 
adopted by their fellow-voters. It has. however, 
stimulated civic thought, and this tends to prog- 
ress. 

In San Francisco a city of 342,782 poptdatioa, 
and the ninth city in size m the United States, 
15 per cent, of the voters have possessed, since 
January 20. 1899, the right to the initiative. Up 
to July, 1901. only one bill had been initiated, and 
this was not adopted by the voters. 

From the foregoing it is clear that where the 
voters pos.«:ess the right to propose measures and 
have them considered, the mere existence of the 
right is effective — few bills are initiated. 

We have n(»\v demonstrated bv analv<iis that the 
Initiative is practicable, also that the Optional 
Referendum is practicable. This proof is in ad- 
dition to the fact that the system has been adopt- 
ed in various parts of the world, and continued 
in use. There is. then, no rjiie>ti«»n .t- to the 
practicability of the system, the only question 
being as to the easiest way of installing the sys- 
tem. As to how this can be accomplished mo<.t 
easily, we shall set forth after stating more of 
the details as to the result of the adoption of the 
Optional Referendum and the Initiative. 



BOOK III 



Additional Results of Majority Rule in Combination With 

Representative Government 



PART I 

THE THINGS THAT ARE DISCARDED 



Where representative government in combina- 
tion with majority rule is adopted the results, 
stated in the broadest possible terms, are that 
government through a political party is discarded. 
No longer does the political party through its 
control of the government determine what bills 
shall become law, nor does it determine the 
administration of the laws, nor determine who 
shall possess the offices. 

With the political organization out of power, 
of course its committees are powerless, as also 
are the rings and the bosses; and the power of 
money whereby the political organization has 



been controlled is outgrown^ as also is its power 
to control government by controlling the elec- 
tion of legislators. These are changes of tre- 
mendous importance. 

It is clear that the adoption of the Optional 
Referendum and the Initiative results in all the 
above-named changes. They are, as to the final 
ietermination of laws, substituted for the or- 
ganization THAT ISr KNOWN AS THE POLITICAL 

PARTY. The question arises, How about the sys- 
tem which takes the place of the political party — 
what are its results? The answer is as follows: 



PART II 

RESULTS OF THE SYSTEM THAT IS SUBSTITUTED FOR 

PARTY GOVERNMENT 

A. General Statement 



The will of the majority prevails. Therefore 
the majority do for themselves that which they 
believe will best promote their interests. The 
first requirement in this, as in all other undertak- 
ings, is a knowledge of what will best promote their 
interests. This requires the establishment of in- 
stitutions wherein the most competent shall de- 
vote their entire time to ascertaining the laws 
of social progress. These institutions may be di- 
vided into (i) universities, and (2) legislative 
bodies with committees, commissions, etc. 

The legislative body is a place where human 
laws are framed. Under majority rule the aim of 
the legislators is to so frame the laws that they are 
in line with those laics of nature which result in the 
highest possible progress of the human race. Such 
being the aim of the legislative body, its pro- 
cedure is such as to bring to light the exact con- 
ditions of society in order that the proposed hu- 
man laws may be properly adjusted thereto. This 
procedure in the legislative body is such that 
every proposed change in the human laws ia 



proclaimed to the public at large and a hearing 
given to such individuals as desire to be heard, 
and experts are called. The case is argued, each 
legislator registers his verdict, and the bill as 
finally passed is kept before the voters for 30, 60, 

• 

or 90 days in order that they may register their 
objections. In case five per cent, of the voters 
demand that a bill be submitted to their fellow- 
voters, the bill is so referred and a ballot taken. 
In this way the final power to enact laws is re- 
tained by the voters themselves : there is no dele- 
gation of legislative power except as to urgency 
measures. Majority Rule exists except in urgent 
cases. Expert representatives are employed, how- 
ever, and of a much higher character than is the casd 
under party government. The members of the 
legislative body form a court for the trial of class 
questions, and they make recommendations to 
their employers (the voters) ; but the power to 
finally decide what the law shall be fs in the voters 
themselves. This is cxa,ctl^ vcwVcc«.^'<ftek.^^iJ^ia&w\|cv- 
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an architect, or a physician — the private indi- 
vidual does not delegate to his employe any power 
to finally decide matters except as the necessities 
of the case absolutely require it 

The foregoing pertains to legislation. On the 
administrative side the S3rstem under majority rule 
aims at the same scientific precision as exists in 
the legislative departments of the government: 
(i) in the selection of individuals for the several 
positions the aim is to get such as will best serve 
those who enact the laws^tht majority, that is, 
society as a whole— there is no "spoils" system. 

(2) The service of each individual is so employed 
as to benefit society to the greatest possible ex- 
tent that is consistent with equal rights; that is, 
the aim is to equalize the hours of labor as between 
all individuals and to lessen the labor cost in pro- 
duction and distribution. In other words, useless, 
and therefore wasteful, labor is gotten rid of 
wherever possible. The tendency is toward a sin- 
gle organization in each line of industry, just as 
trusts (a single organization within an industry) 
have resulted from the endeavor of private corpo- 
rations to prevent wasteful competition between 
themselves. 

Such is a broad outline of the system that results 
where the will of the majority prevails. The mo- 
tives which produce the aforesaid result may be 
classified as, (i) a desire to strip away all legal 
advantages, thus leaving each individual to stand 
upon his merits; (2) a desire to assist the weak 
and helpless, yet not to so great an extent as to 
injure society. The laws that are framed in ac- 
cordance with these motives result in a gbowing 
BQUAUTY AMONG INDIVIDUALS — an equality that 
may be classified as pertaining to health, wealth, 
knowledge, sociability, beauty and righteousness. 
In all these departments of life the individuals 
become more and more equal, but what is greater 
is the fact that ai.l individuals go to a highsr 

AND HIOHSR LSVBL. 

The fact that majority rule results in a higher 
civilization for all the individuals of a race is a 
demonstration that in reality there is no such 
thing as a class question— every one is benefited^ 
by each human law that is really in line with socia 

progress, and every one is injured by a law that 
is out of line with progress. 

The difficulty is to know just what are the laws 
of progress. This requires a social Sjrstem where- 
by the exact facts concerning society can be ascer- 
tained. The most highly developed system for 
ascertaining the truths of social science are the 
systems that are provided under majority rule. 

Furthermore, science agrees with revealed law. 
The points upon which there has been an apparent 
difference have been due to an incorrect reading 
by human minds. In the words of Bishop New- 
man of the Methodist Episcopal Church: 



*' History is full of warnings against the arro- 
gance of assumption. The bible and the Uni- 
verse are two volumes; one written in the sym- 
l)oU of thought; the other in the symbols of 
facts. Words and facts may be misunderstood. 
Philology and Philosophy are progressive sci- 
ences; modesty and caution should characterize 
the interpreter of the one and of the other."* 

An illustration of how science and revealed law 
coincide is the scientific demonstration of the being 
of God, the gist of which is that the existence of 
the universe is proof of His being. His laws are 
shown by earth's history. f 

It was from this standpoint that Sir Alfred Wal- 
lace says : 

" The inference I would draw from this class 
of phenomena is that a superior intelligence has 
guided the development of man in a definite di- 
rection and for a special purpose, just as man 
guides the development of many animal and 
vegetable forms. "** 

This pattern or end toward which the Creator 
works is termed Final* Cause, and the power by 
which he operates is designated as First Cause. 
As to essential principles of social progress (Final 
Cause) we have seen that two of the main prin- 
ciples are as follows: (i) The enactment of 
such laws as strip from mankind all legal privi- 
leges, and (2) such action both in an individnal 
and collective capacity as lift up the weak and 
helpless. These principles conform to the Sermon 
on the Mount and to all other portions of re- 
vealed law. When government through a political 
party was inaugnrated it stripped a legal monopoly 
from a king and from a church, and thus aided 
the weak and the helpless. But two htudrcd 
years have dapsed, and each day that the gorero- 
ment through a political party is continued it 
raises up legal privileges, oppresses the weak and 
helpless, and the life of each individual engaged 
in bargaining is almost completely in antagonism 
to the Sermon on the Mount A change to Ma- 
jority Rule will at once set in operation a succes- 
sion of causes, each of which will tend to pro- 
duce action that is in conformity to Christ's teach- 
ing. It is clear, therefore, that one's religious 
duty is to work for Majority Rule. So long as 
rule by the few prevails the earthly rewards will 
continue to go to those who on a large scale cheat, 
lie. steal, and mtirder: and who so control trade 
that depressions follow, with hosts of unemployed 
and consequent evils, such as loss of honor and 
virtue, starvation, disease, and degeneracy, child 
labor, miserable surroundings for the employed, 
crowded tenements, distressing poverty, etc In 

•John p. Newman, D. D., on ** MiMlonof S>c1encr." before 
The Northwestern Unl\*eT«lty, Commencement of June 16, 

V. 

fPor a paper on this subject see that of Rer. Ancustine 
F. Hewitt of the Roman Catholic Charch before the Partia- 
it of Rcli^ons. ChioaKO, 1^9^ 

ly on Natnral Selection , 1870. 
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ocxmectioo with these evils are military and naval 
wars with their manifold horrors. All this tends 
to a degeneracy of the race, and, if continued long 
enough, results in a complete overthrow by the 

baiiiarons races, as the Roman civilization in the 
days of its degeneracy was overthrown by the bar- 
barians of the North. 

History demonstrates that the foregoing state- 
ment of principles is true. On these points the 
writer has the manuscript for about two hundred 



printed pages, and from which the foregoing state- 
ments are drawn. 

Having outlined the general result of the sys- 
tem that is substituted for party government, 
namely, majority rule in combination with rep- 
resentative government, let us glance at (i) the 
legislative machinery, (2) the fact that an en- 
lightened self-interest of the majority is the de- 
termining factor, and (3) that it results in laws 
that tend toward equal opportunities. 



B. Legislative Machinery 

1. LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVES EXERCISE THEIR 

OWN JUDGMENT 



One of the most striking characteristics of the 
qrstem of government where the Optional Refer- 
endum and the Initiative prevail is that each mem- 
ber of the legislative body exercises his own judg- 
ment The members are free from the dictation 
of the Party Caucus. In the words of Profes- 
sor Lowell in describing the Swiss system of gov- 
ernment: 

'*The Radicals in the lep;islative bodies do not 
feel bound to obey the decision of the majority of 
the members of their party, even on the most 
important matters."* 

This shows that in Switzerland the dominant 
party no longer employs the party caucus, an es- 
aendal element of which is that the minority 
therein are bound to vote as the majority dictate. 
This system is no longer of any use for it is the 
▼oters who possess the final power to determine 
the fate of each bill. 

The same principle prevails in the Swiss Cab- 
inet, as we shall presently show. 

What is equally important is that the members 
of the legislative body and of the cabinet are free 
from all instructions by the voters, except that 
the laws must be obeyed. In the words of Pro- 
fessor Vincent in "Government in Sv^ntzer- 

land" (page 180) : 

** Freedom of speech and liberty of action in 
voting are guaranteed [in the Federal Congress]. 
No positive instructions can be forced upon a 
representative in cither house by his constitu- 
ents." 

The same custom prevails in the Legislatures. 
In the words of Professor Vincent : 

** The nieml>ers of legislatures . must 

not take binding instructions from their constitu- 



ents, but consider themselves representatives of the 
whole people. Freedom of opinion, consequently 
and liberty of judgment to legislators are fully 
provided for. "* 

The reason why the voters do not attempt to 
instruct their legislative representatives is because 
the representatives do not finally determine the 
law; they only recommend the bills, and the voters 
themselves finally determine the fate of each bill 
(except urgency measures, the usual appropria- 
tions and treaties). 

The foregoing is the result in the Swiss Legis- 
latures and Congress. The principle is the same 
in the United States. In Constitutional Conven- 
tions the representatives who frame the measures 
and then submit the instrument to a direct ballot 
of the voters are seldom instructed. Did the 
voters possess the power to veto separate clauses 
there would be no instructions. As to statute law, 
the voters in South Dakota possess the full right 
to the Optional Referendum. Therefore, in the 
election of men to the legislature it will hence- 
forth be impossible to thresh out, at that time, 
the state issues, for at a later date the questions 
must come before the voters in the form of care- 
fully drawn bills, and after they have been fairly 
and fully considered in a non-partisan manner. 
In other words, in South Dakota the members of 
the legislature are, as to state laws, left free to 
exercise their own judgment. They are counse- 
lors instead of rulers. In city affairs in South 
Dakota the same principle prevails. The alder- 
men are stripped of power to rule and henceforth 
will be employees of the people. 



2. REPRESENTATIVES ARE ELECTED BECAUSE OF ABILITY AND 

ARE CONTINUED IN OFFICE 



a. Legislative Representatives 

The fact that the legislative representatives do 
not finally determine the law but simply act as 
counsellors results in the nomination of repre- 



• " Govcmmrnts and Parties in Continental Kuropc," by 
I/3well. Vol. II, p. 312. 



sentatives because of their fitness. This is dem- 
onstrated by the fact that it does not pay any 
one to put large sums of money into the contest 
for nomination and election, thus leaving true 
merit to win. In many districts the ability of the 

• •• Government io Switxerland," p. 67. 
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nominee of the leading party is of so high a char- 
acter that the opposition do not put up a candi- 
date. It is useless to oppose him. For example, 
in Switzerland during 1887 only forty per cent, 
of the seats to the federal senate were contested.* 

b. The Cabinet 

In the Cabinet of the Swiss government the 
principle is the same as in their congress and leg- 
islatures, namely, the Cabinet has no power to 
finally determine the enactment of bills into law. 
for the optional referendum is in operation. 
Therefore the members of the cabinet are simply 
the employees of the federal congress. They 
are selected as a good business man would 
select his ' employees, namely, on the ground 
of their ability and training. After they are in the 
harness they arc as free to give their honest opin- 
ion upon each question in connection with their 
department as is the employee of a business house. 

Proof of this is the fact that for two terms of 
three years each (1876-1882) the Radical members 
of the federal congress elected a cabinet of which 
a majority were Liberals.* In 1891 the Radical 
party elected to the cabinet Dr. Zemp, the Qcr- 
ical representative of Luzerne, and in 1894 they 
promoted him by a three to one vote to the office 
of President of Switzerland.* 

This demonstrates what occurs where the final 
determination as to legislation is in the voters in- 
stead of in a party organization. 

The principle of selecting the members of the 
cabinet because of their ability results also in their 
retention in office. Each year they become more 
and more efficient in their department, and 
therefore are continued in office so long as 
they are willing to serve. Since the adoption 
of the optional referendum in federal affairs, 
no member of the cabinet who was willing 
to serve has failed to be re-elected.* Previous to 
1874 the party system of government prevailed, 
and two members of the cabinet who were willing 
to serve failed to be re-elected, " one of whom 
lost his seat in 1854 and the other in 1872. wnen 
party passions ran high."* 

It is important to note the businesslike relation 
that exists between the Swiss cabinet and the 
legislative body. The seven men selected because of 
their ability devote their entire time and energies 
to the transaction of public affairs, and must ren- 
der to the federal congress an opinion upon each 
bill or other proposal submitted to it. The cab- 
inet is also empowered to introduce bills and 
resolutions in the federal congress, and each mem- 
ber has a right to speak in either branch or to 



**' Government and Parties in Continental Kurope," by 
Lowell. Vol. II.. p. 315. 

^*The Referendam in Switxerland," by Deploige, Intro- 
duction by Lillian Tomn, p. xxv. 

^'Referendum in Switxerland." by Deploige. Introduc- 
tion by Lillian Tomn, p. zxtiii. 



make motions on any subject at the time it \% 
under consideration.* 

In case the Federal Congress does not' agree 
with the Cabinet, it is not discredited, as is the 
case in England when the House of Commons re- 
jects a Cabinet measure. The cause of this dif- 
ference is that in England the cabinet is the 
head of the Law-Making Power, while in Switzer- 
land it has no such position, it is simply a Council- 
lor; the final determination as to each bill is in 
the voters themselves. Where the law-making 
power is in a cabinet and a legislative body, as in 
England, and there is disagreement between the 
two bodies, the only way that the question at issue 
can be decided promptly is for the cabinet to 
resign, the house be dissolved and an election 
ordered ; then the leader of the party that wins 
becomes the head of a new cabinet. In this way 
there is in control of the government an organ- 
isation tliat is united, and, therefore, can legislate 
promptly ; but where it is the voters themselves 
who directly pass upon each bill before it can 
become a law, the cabinet becomes a Councillor, 
as above stated. It is Independent. It is as inde- 
pendent as a man's lawyer or business manager. 
This is the ideal. It results in the selection of 
Heads of Departments because of ability; then 
these able men who are attending to the practical 
work of their departments are absolutely free to 
offer suggestions to congress as to improvements, 
and each may advocate his proposals upon the 
floor of congress. In the words of Lillian Tomn : 

*' The Kxecutivc Council of Swil/crland pur- 
sues its own course, guiding and leading the 
Legislature in virtue of its capacity and experi- 
ence, telling them what they ought to do. pro- 
ducing the necessary documents, and finally see- 
ing that the orders of the Assembly are carried 
out."* 

Furthermore, the Executive Council is obliged, 

as we have said, to answer promptly the questions 

of Congressmen and Senators. 

This is a more efficient organization for busi- 
ness purposes than is the Billion Dollar Steel 
Trust or any other private corporation of great 
size. In these private corporations the stock- 
holders do not have a Referendum Vote, and 
therefore are at the mercy of their Elected Rul- 
ers. Democratic Government is sure to win in the 
struggle with Government through a Political 
Party. Even the present triumph of the voters' 
right to the Referendum and the Initiative is the 
political marvel of the age. It has led Professor 
Goldwin Smith to point out in the September 
number of the North .American Review the dis- 
card of the party system of government, and to 
inquire : 

" Is the Party System of Gnvcrnincnt then to 

••'Goremment in Switxerland." by Vincrnt, chap, on 
** Federal Bzecutive.'* 

••'The Referendum in Switxerland." !>y Deploige, Intro- 
duction by Lillian Tomn. p. xxx. 
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last forever [in England]? Are we to regard as 
final the division of a nation into organized fac- 
tions waging a perpetual war of intrigue, calumny 
and corruption with each other? Is one-half of 
the community forever to regard the other half 
as its political enemy? Is it always to be the 
duty ot the minority to make government in the 
hands ot the majority unpopular and unsuccess- 
ful? Can any house thus divided against itself 
expect to stand?" 

Nature provides, as we have seen, that this strife 
between competing political organizations shall 
be outgrown within each nation just as there is 
being outgrown the strife between competing or- 
ganization? in the business world. Eventually the 
political questions in each nation will be settled 
in a Congress of Experts, elected by the people but 
who reser\'e'in themselves the power of the Veto 
and the Initiative. And each monopoly question 
being a political question, it is to be settled in 
the manner indicated. 



In the Swiss cabinet the same principle prevails 
as in the federal congress and legislatures, namely, 
there arc no instruction s by the voters. They leave 

their representatives perfectly free to act, simply 
reserving in themselves the right to accept or 
reject the proposition that is finally embodied in 
the bills. This is precisely what the business man 
does when he employs a lawyer: he tells him the 
facts in the case and the expert goes ahead and 
finally submits to his employer his recommenda- 
tion, which is accepted or rejected as the employer 
sees fit. 

In the foregoing we have seen the high charac- 
ter of representatives elected where there exists in 
the voters the optional referendum and the initia- 
tive, and we have seen that these representatives ex- 
ercise their own judgment and are continued in 
office year after year. Let us next inquire as to 
the procedure of the legislative body. 



3. THE LEGISLATIVE .BODY A HIGHLY DEVELOPED COURT FOR 

THE TRIAL OF CLASS QUESTIONS 



a. General Statement 

Under majority rule the aim is to ascertam tne 
truth. One reason for this is that it is to the 
interest of the people to do so. Self-interest, then, 
under majority rule results in the establishment 
of tvhaiei'er best promotes the discovery of truth 
and best promotes its dissemination among the 
people. Therefore the procedure before their leg- 
islative bodies is designed to bring oat the truth 
concerning the questions which come before it. 
We shall state this procedure after describing the 
procedure which prevails in legislative bodies tinder 
the party system of government — where the few 
are in control, and therefore take to themselves 
legal privileges in industry. 

b. Procedure Under Party 
Government 

Each bill that is proposed in a legislative body 
is referred to a committee. 

The duty of the committee, the public are told, 
is to ascertain the facts to which the measure 
relates, also the probable effect should it be placed 
in operation, and to report the same to the legis- 
lative body. 

The public being told that a committee is to 
ascertain the facts, a date is assigned for a " hear- 
ing ; *' that is, the parties who feel an interest in 
the measure may present their testimony as to the 
facts, and as to the probable results of the measure. 
In other words, the legislative committee purports 
to be a court for the trial of Legislative Ques- 
tions—class questions, for each measure aiffcc 
two or more groups (classes) whose interests • 
in conflict. 

At the hearings the established principles 



justice are supposed to prevail, but they do not 
as to those questions wherein legal privilege or 
some other evil to popular rights is to be cov- 
ered up. In some cases the individuals who come 
before the conunittee are sworn to tell ** the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth," and 
the long established rules concerning the admissi- 
bility of testimony prevail. But this is not the case 
where a legislative privilege is to be sneaked 
through or brazenly put through. 

Such is the committee system where the final 
determination as to legislation is in a political 
party — the " machine," with its ring or Ik>ss. 

c. Procedure Under Majority Rule 

The evil portions of this system are discarded 
when the optional referendum and the initiative 
are adopted, and the system is improved in all 
directions. This must be so, for the character 
of the legislation is greatly improved (page 34* 
below) ; they are released from the control of the 
party organization (page 29, above); released from 
instructions by the voters (page 2% above) ; re- 
leased from obligations to moneyed men for their 
election, for no longer is legislation secured by 
investing money in the election of men to office 
(page 37, above) ; and released from all tempta- 
tion to benefit themselves by casting their influ- 
ence and vote in favor of a measure. 

All this results from the transfer of final leg- 
islative power to the voters. The Legislative 
»-^^ becomes a highly developed court for the 
'lass questions. 

bill is reported back to the legislative 
* testimony and findings, it is placed 
he bill takes vU tNiXTwxcw^iscNcs>a^xj^ 
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pressed himself as follows, and he faithfully 
voiced the prevailing sentiment regarding the 
Referendum as a means of making the citizens 
of a democracy in fact what they generally are 
in theory only, the real rulers of the country. 
Mr. Wilsony the official referred to, said: 

•• • The Initiative and Referendum is one of the 
fixed institutions of Switzerland, and its abroga- 
tion, if it were possible, would be followed by 
rebellion, if such an extreme measure were nec- 
essary to the re-establishment of the system. 
But there is no fear of an attempt, even, to elim- 
inate that system from our governmental econ- 
omy, for our conservatives who once violently 
opposed it. have learned by experience that it is 
such a wholesome check upon hasty or radical 
law-making that they have become its earnest 
supporters. It has given back to the people the 
right they once possessed to take part in the 
legislation of their respective cantons. That 
right was surrendered when the people became 
too numerous to assemble together for law-mak- 
ing, and so representatives were chosen to make 
laws. But the imperfections of the purely 
representative system of government soon began 
t manifest themselves. It was found that rep- 
resentatives were not always faithful to their 
trusts, or failed to properly interpret the popular 
will, resulting in the passage of laws and found- 



ing of systems inimical to the interests uf the 
masses of the people. 

** The result of this was that just prior t ^ the 
Frcncii Revolution the people of Switzerland 
were less free than they had been for ^evenl 
centuries, for government had gradually fallen 
into the hands of a small number of nch and 
aristocratic families^ and it was inevitable that 
legislation as a rule should be in the interest of 
those families or of small classes, which, of 
course, became favored classes. But the Swiss 
people arc not the kind to remain long under 
any yoke not of their own making, and they at 
once began to devise ways and means for secur- 
ing the sa:ne power in law-making that thev pos- 
sessed when they were so few in number that all 
could take part in legislation. Slowly, and in 
the face of many mistakes and discouragements, 
the present system was evolved. It has been in 
practice long enough to prove its ability to ac- 
complish the desired end; the Swiss people are 
satisfied with it: they arc not fearful of the loss 
of any of their poliical power or influence while 
they have this instrument in their hands, and 
therefore I am justified in saying that the tepeal 
of the Initiative and Referendum would not be 
tolerated for an instant; the Swiss jreomanry 
would fight and die in its defense as willingly as 
they would to resist a foreign invader who sought 
to rule over them.* " 



AMERICAN OPINION OF MAJORITY RULE 



I In all the states of the Union, except where the 
' race question imerferes, it would lead to revolu- 
; tion were an attempt made to alter the written 
words in the constitution of the state without re- 
ferring the proposed change to a direct ballot. 
The same would be true as to attempts to issue 
large quantities of state bonds without referring 
the proposal to a direct ballot. This sentiment 
for the retention of majority rule is illustrative 
of the high regard in which it is held. 

Another illustration is the development of ma- 
jority rule in municipal affairs in Iowa. Indiana, 
and in many other states. This development has 
been unassuming and almost imperceptible to the 
outside world, but an attempt to take from the 
TOters in the cities in these states the power to 
decide for themselves whether the water works 
and other city monopolies shall be publicly owned 
or owned by a private corporation, would lead to 



rebellion. In South Dakota there are twenty-five 
cities of over one thousand population, and up to 
September of this year (1901) eighteen mooths 
had elapsed from the time majority rule had been 
inaugurated. The writer of these pages has re- 
ceived reports from seventeen of these cities, and 
in no case was the opinion expressed that the 
voters would like to have their power diminished. 
Among the replies received, the following re- 
marks were made: 

" The voters realize that they have an indispen- 
sable weapon in the veto power of the referen- 
dum." 

Another gentleman writes : 

" The authority given the voters no doubt has m 
good cfTect in making the referendtmi unneoea- 
sary." 

In state affairs in South Dakota the favorable 
results from the use of the optional referendum 
nnd the initiative are stated at page 2;. helow. 



B. Practicability is Demonstrated by Analysis 



1. THE OPTIONAL REFERENDUM 

a. DESCRIPTION OF MACHINERY 



It 1^ pfr:i*«M'y .'iiipai^m ihat there arr ^nini- 
legislative niea>iiri*^ «»' "«»uli an nrgrii: naintf th it 
there in not enniigli tiiiu- i«» refer \hv «jMt^ti'Hi t" 
the voter* .X de-icriptnm «»t' tlie^<- exoepttniis m 
some of the ^tate^ i" a^ in!low>: 

Exceptions 

in Stmth JXiknui the O;>fion:il K<'ftrrii«hnn 



dnfN not :ipp'> i«» ■■ >rt"li \■.l^\■^ .1- iiia\ In iiece<- 
>ary 10 i!u- itnTiUiliatc pn-'-rrxaiiMii nt tlu- public 
peair. Inaltli. «»r >afeiy. »»r Mipport of the state 
gnvernii:ciu anil its cxi^tinK public in^^titutions ** 
The law n\ \hv lefifislaiure which piii this pro- 
vision int«» npcrati<»n provided that the emergency 
logi-ilaiion ahovo referreil t«> nuisi receive a two- 
thirils vo\v \u \\\c \c^UVv\\\\tc V>«\*at^ \\ sVvck\\\d L« 
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presented to the governor for signature. This 
is the usuil rule that prevails as to emergency 
legislation in all state legislatures. The Supreme 
Court of the state has decided^ very curiously, 
that anything that the legislature declares to be 
emergency legislation is not to be questioned in 
the courts. 

In Utah the exceptions to the Optional Refer- 
endum in state affairs are such o( the bills 9s 
may pass the legislature by a two-thirds vote of 
the members elected. In municipal affairs there 
is no exception. 

In Oregon the exception in the proposed 
amendment that has passed two legislatures is 
only as to such laws as are " necessary for the 
immediate preservation of the public peace, 
health, or safety." 

Percentage of Voters That May 
Secure a Direct Ballot 

The percentage of votes that may secure a «M- 
rect ballot upon a bill is 5 per cent in South 



Dakota. The constitution declares that it shall 
not be more than 5 per cent., and the statute 
adopts the maximum. In Utah the constitution 
does not limit the percentage that the legislature 
may require, and as it has thus far refused to 
enact any statute for the Optional Referendum, 
it is likely that when it does so it will put the 
percentage very high,but this the voters can change 
through the Initiative.. In Oregon the proposed 
constitutional amendment fixes the persentage of 
voters that may demand a direct ballot at **not 
more than 8 per cent.*' 

In Nebraska the percentage is fixed at 15 per 
cent. Before the system applies at all it must 
be put to a direct ballot of the voters ot me cuy. 
and it takes a request of 15 per cent, of the vot- 
ers to get it put to a vote. In Omaha a petition 
was gotten up, but the monopolist got an 
injunction and kept the case in court. For 1 ar- 
ticV'lars, address Hon. John O. Yeiser, Omaha, 
Nth. As to what has been done in other Ciiies 
of the state, there is no collection of data. 



b. RESULTS: 



(1. ) Few Bills Are Put to a Direct Ballot 

— Mere Existence of Veto 

Power is Effective 

In Switzerland the Optional Referendum was 
adopted in federal affairs in 1874. During the 
next 20 years there were 11 years in which no 

bill was ordered to a direct vote. 
gwtticriand. During the nine years in which 

bills were submittedy a vote was 

demanded on 18 bills, of which 

12 were rejected. Of these 12, 4 were afterwards 

slightly revised and accepted without a direct 

vote.* 

In the Swiss canton of St. Gall, or as we would 
term it, the state of St Gall, the Optional Refer- 
endum was adopted in 1861, and up to and in- 
cluding 1894, a period of 33 years, there were 22 
years in which no law was put to a direct bal- 
lot. During the 11 years in which bills were 
submitted, but 16 bills were put to a direct vote.f 

St. Gall is a German canton. In the Italian 
canton ef Ticino the Optional Referendum was 
adopted in 1883, and from that time till 1892, a 
period of years, was used but 3 times.** 

In the French cantons the results are equally 
satisfactory. In Vaud, the Optional Referendum 
was adopted in 1885. and no bill has been put to 
popular vote. In Geneva and in Neuchatel the 



•" Goreramcnt in SwiUerUnd." p. 19a, by Prof. Vinctot of 
Joba Hopkins University : " Gorerament and Parlies in 
Continental Rnrope/' by Prof. Lowell of Hanrard Uni- 
versity. Vol II, p. as5. 

f* Government and Partiea in Continental Europe," by 
Lowell. Vol. II, pp. J63, J64. 

^^'GoTemment and Partiea in Continental F.urope,*' by 
Lowell. Vol. II. p. J65. 



Optional Referendum was adopted in 1879. But 
one bill has been put to popular vote in Neu- 
chatel, and two in Geneva.* 

In the United States an equally small number 
of bills have been put to a dtfect ballot under 
the Optional Referendum. In South Dakota one 

session of the legislature has been 
Sottth Dakotat ^^^^ since this system has been 

in force and not one bill was or- 
dered to a direct vote. Five per 
cent, of the voters could have ordered to a di- 
rect ballot any bill that was passed by the legisla- 
ture, except urgency measures, all of which were 
passed by a two-thirds vote. On these points a 
letter from a leading public man of South Da- 
kota, who is opposed to the party in power in 
the legislature, says: 

"The la.st Legislature was Republican by 102 
majority, there being only 15 votes in opposi- 
tion on a joint ballot. 

'* There was no distinctively vicious legislation 
except in the interest of party politics. The ex- 
istence of the Referendum doubtless prevented 
the passage of a number of vicious bills includ- 
ing one fathered b^ the state bankers and known 
as the negotiable instrument bill. 

" An emergency clause requires the concur- 
rence jf two-thirds of both houses. By a pnrti- 
^n decision of the Supreme Court it was decided 
that an emergency clause bars the application of 
the Rcierendum. 

"I am fully convinced that no very vicious 
legislation will be enacted as long as the Refer- 
endum is a part of our constitution, and I am 
also convinced that no very popular bill will 
fail to become a law so long as we have the 
power of the initiative." 

In municipal affairs an equally satisfactcN^v ^<^'^- 
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pressed himself as follows, and he faithfully 
voiced the prevailing sentiment regarding the 
Referendum as a means of making the citizens 
of a democracy in fact what they generally are 
in theory only, the real rulers of the country. 
Mr. Wilsony the official referred to, said: 

'* * The Initiative and Referendum is one of the 
fixed institutions of Switzerland, and its abroga- 
tion, if it were possible, would be followed by 
rebellion, if such an extreme measure were nec- 
essary to the re-establishment of the system. 
But there is no fear of an attempt, even, to elim- 
inate that system from our governmental econ- 
omy, for our conservatives who once violently 
opposed it, have learned by experience that it is 
such a wholesome check upon hasty or radical 
law-making that they have become its earnest 
supporters. It has given back to the people the 
right they once possessed to take part in the 
legislation of their respective cantons. That 
right was surrendered when the people became 
too numerous to assemble together for law-mak- 
ing, and so representatives were chosen to make 
laws. But the imperfections of the purely 
rrprescniative system of government soon began 
t manifest themselves. It was found that rep- 
resentatives were not always faithful to their 
trusts, or failed to properly interpret the popular 
will, resulting in the passage of laws and foun<l- 



ing of s> stems inimical to the interests of the 
masses of the people. 

*• The result of this was that just prior t ^ the 
Frcncii Revolution the people of SwitzerUnd 
were Ifss free* than they had been for »evenl 
centuries, for government had gradually fallen 
into the hands of a small number of nch and 
aristocratic families^ and it was inevitable that 
legislation as n rule should be in the interest of 
those families or of small classes, which, of 
course, became favored classes. But the Swiss 
people are not the kind to remain long under 
any yoke not of their own making, and they at 
once began to devise ways and means for secur- 
ing the sa:ne power in law-making that thev pos- 
sessed when they were so few in number that all 
could take part in legislation. Slowly, and in 
the face of many mistakes and discouragements, 
the present system was evolved. It has been in 
practice long enough to prove its ability to ac- 
complish the desired end; the Swiss people are 
satisfied with it; they are not fearful of the loss 
of any of their poliical power or influence while 
they have this instrument in their hands, and 
therefore I am justified in saying that the tepeal 
of the Initiative and Referendum would not be 
tolerated for an instant; the Swiss jreomanry 
would fight and die in its defense as willingly as 
they would i<» resist a foreign invader who sought 
to rule over them.* ** 



AMERICAN OPINION OF MAJORITY RULE 



In all the states of the Union, except where the 
race question interferes, it would lead to revolu- 
tion were an attempt made to alter the written 
words in the constitution of the state without re- 
ferring the proposed change to a direct ballot. 
The same would be true as to attempts to issue 
large quantities of state bonds without referring 
the proposal to a direct ballot. This sentiment 
for the retention of majority rule is illustrative 
of the high regard in which it is held. 

Another illustration is the development of ma- 
jority rule in municipal affairs in Iowa. Indiana, 
and in many other states. This development has 
beeil unassuming and almost imperceptible to the 
outside world, but an attempt to take from the 
TOtcrs in the cities in these states the power to 
decide for themselves whether the water works 
and other city monopolies shall be publicly owned 
or owned by a private corporation, would lead to 



rebellion. In South Dakota there are twenty-five 
cities of over one thousand population, and up to 
September of this year (1901) eighteen mooths 
had elapsed from the time majority rule had been 
inaugurated. The writer of these pages has re- 
ceived reports from seventeen of these cities, and 
in no case was the opinion expressed that the 
voters would like to have their power diminished. 
Among the replies received, the following re- 
marks were made: 

" The voters realize that they have in indispen- 
sable weapon in the veto power of the referen- 
dum." 

Another gentleman writes : 

" The authority given the voters no doubt has m 
good ofTect in making the referendum unneoet- 
sary.** 

In state affairs in South Dakota the favorable 
results from the use of the optional referendum 
nnd the initiative are stated at page 2;. helow. 



B. Practicability is Demonstrated by Analysis 



1. THE OPTIONAL REFERENDUM 

a. DESCRIPTION OF MACHINERY 



It i-N pMifiily appal nil I hat there an- some 
legiNlaiivc inea"iiirr«« m' -nrii an tirgont naiine ili »; 
there i< un\ en«iiigh timr t»i refer the «|iie'-ti»ii :•• 
the voters. A de<cripiit»!i «h' the-e exeeptiMii^ m 
sonu* <.»f the -^tate-* i^ a^ follow^: 

Exceptions 

In Stuuh I).7Jk/>f;i the Optinn:t) KekTeiiii'.nn 



(JiifN n«»t app'\ to " ^reh :.!v\'» a- iiia\ he iK*ee>- 
-ary to I'.ie miiiUMhate pre^t » \ alum m| the ptihlic 
I»eaie. livahli. or >aiety. nr -tippdrt of the state 
govcrnineni an»i ii«i existing public iiiNtttutions.** 
The law t^i the legislature which put thi-; pro- 
vision int«» •iperatiiifi prtividcti that the cinerjfcncy 
legi-ilMinn al>ove reterreM to ^lu^t receive a two- 
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presented to the governor for signature. This 
is the usuil rule that prevails as to emergency 
legislation in all state legislatures. The Supreme 
Court of the state has decided^ very curiously, 
that anything that the legislature declares to be 
emergency legislation is not to be questioned in 
the courts. 

In Utah the exceptions to the Optional Refer- 
endum in state aflfairs are such o( the bills 9s 
may pass the legislature by a two-thirds vote of 
the members elected. In municipal affairs there 
is no exception. 

In Oregon the exception in the proposed 
amendment that has passed two legislatures is 
only as to such laws as arc " necessary for the 
immediate preservation of the public peace, 
health, or safety." 

Percentage of Voters That May 
Secure a Direct Ballot 

The percentage of votes that may secure a «'i- 
rect ballot upon a bill is 5 per cent in South 



Dakota. The constitution declares that it shall 
not be more than 5 per cent., and the statute 
adopts the maximum. In Utah the constitution 
does not limit the percentage that the legislature 
may require, and as it has thus far refused to 
enact any statute for the Optional Referendum, 
it is likely that when it does so it will put the 
percentage very high,but this the voters can change 
through the Initiative.. In Oregon the proposed 
constitutional amendment fixes the persentage of 
voters that may demand a direct ballot at *'not 
more than 8 per cent.*' 

In Nebraska the percentage is fixed at 15 per 
cent. Before the system applies at all it must 
be put to a direct ballot of the voters ot tne cuy. 
and it takes a request of 15 per cent, of the vot- 
ers to get it put to a vote. In Omaha a petition 
was gotten up, but the monopolist got an 
injunction and kept the case in court. For 1 ar- 
ticulars, address Hon. John O. Yeiser. Omaha, 
Nth. As to what has been done in other cities 
of the state, there is no collection of data. 



b. RESULTS: 



(1 . ) Few Bills Are Put to a Direct Ballot 

— Mere Existence of Veto 

Power is Effective 

In Switzerland the Optional Referendum was 
adopted in federal affairs in 1874. During the 
next 20 years there were 11 years in which no 

bill was ordered to a direct vote. 

9«vltzerfland. Dunng the nine years in which 

bills were submitted^ a vote was 
demanded on 18 bills, of which 

12 were rejected. Of these 12, 4 were afterwards 

slightly revised and accepted without a direct 

Tote.* 

In the Swiss canton of St. Gall, or as we would 
term it. the state of St Gall, the Optional Refer- 
endum was adopted in 1861, and up to and in- 
cluding 1894, a period of 33 years, there were 22 
years in which no law was put to a direct bal- 
lot. During the 11 years in which bills were 
submitted, but 16 bills were put to a direct vote.f 

St. Gall is a German canton. In the Italian 
canton (»f Ticino the Optional Referendum was 
adopted in 1883, and from that time till 1892, a 
period of years, was used but 3 times.** 

In the French cantons the results are equally 
satisfactory. In Vaud, the Optional Referendum 
was adopted in 1885. and no bill has been put to 
popular vote. In Geneva and in Neuchatel the 

•" Goirrrameot in SwiUcrUnd," p. 19a, by Prof. Vinctat of 
Joba Hopkins Univertity ; " Government and Parties in 
Continental Borope." by Prof. Lowell of Harvard Uni- 
ircnity. Vol II, p. 255. 

fOoremment and Parties in Continental Europe." by 
Lowell. Vol. II, pp. 263. a6i. 

— "Gofc rDa ic a t and Parties in ContinenUl Europe," by 
Lowell, Vol. IT, p. J65. 



Optional Referendum was adopted in 1879. But 
one bill has been put to popular vote in Neu- 
chatel, and two in Geneva.* 

In the United States an equally small number 
of bills have been put to a dffect ballot under 
the Optional Referendum. In South Dakota one 

session of the legislature has been 
Sottth Dakotat ^^^^ since this system has been 

in force and not one bill was or- 
dered to a direct vote. Five per 
cent, of the voters could have ordered to a di- 
rect ballot any bill that was passed by the legisla- 
ture, except urgency measures, all of which were 
passed by a two-thirds vote. On these points a 
letter from a leading public man of South Da- 
kota, who is opposed to the party in power in 
the legislature, says: 

"The la.st Legislature was Republican by 102 
majority, there being only 15 votes in opposi- 
tion on a joint ballot. 

*' There was no distinctively vicious legislation 
except in the interest of party politics. The ex- 
istence of the Referendum doubtless prevented 
the passage of a number of vicious bills includ- 
ing one fathered by the state bankers and known 
as the negotiable mstrument bill. 

" An emergency clause requires the concur- 
rence jf two-thirds of both houses. By a parti- 
san decision of the Supreme Court it was decided 
that an emergency clause bars the application of 
the Rrrorendum. 

"I am fully convinced that no very vicious 
legislation will be enacted as long as the Refer- 
endum is a part of our constitution, and I am 
also convinced that no very popular bill will 
fail to become a law so long as we have the 
power of the initiative." 

In municipal affairs an equally satv<.(^<LV>>vs ^^tv- 
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pressed himself as follows, and he faithfully 
voiced the prevailing sentiment regarding the 
Referendum as a means of making the citizens 
of a democracy in fact what they generally are 
in theory only, the real rulers of the country. 
Mr. Wilson, the official referred to, said: 

*• * The Initiative and Referendum is one of the 
fixed institutions of Switzerland, and its abroga- 
tion, if it were possible, would be followed by 
rebellion, if such an extreme measure were nec- 
essary to the re-establishment of the system. 
But there is no fear of an attempt, even, to elim- 
inate that system from our governmental econ- 
omy, for our conservatives who once violently 
opposed it, have learned by experience that it is 
such a wholesome check upon hasty or radical 
law-making that they have become its earnest 
supporters. It has given back to the people the 
right they once possessed to take part in the 
legislation of their respective cantons. That 
right was surrendered when the people became 
too numerous to assemble together for law-mak- 
ing, and so representatives were chosen to make 
laws. But the imperfections of the purely 
representative system of government soon began 
t manifest themselves. It was found that rep- 
resentatives were not always faithful to their 
trusts, or failed to properly interpret the popular 
will, resulting in the passage of laws and found- 



ing of s> stems inimical to the interests of the 
masses of the people. 

*• The result of this was that just prior ti ihe 
Frcncii Revolution the people of Switzerland 
were Ifss free* than they had been for :^everml 
centuries, for government had gradually fallen 
into the hands of a small number of nch and 
aristocratic families, and it was inevitable that 
legislation as a rule should be in the interest of 
those families or of small classes, which* of 
course, became favored classes. But the Swiss 
people are not the kind to remain long under 
any yoke not of their own making, and they at 
once began to devise ways and means for secur* 
ing the saTne power in law-making that thev pos- 
sessed when they were so few in number that all 
could take part in legislation. Slowly, and in 
the face of many mistakes and discouragements, 
the present system was evolved. It has been in 
practice long enough to prove its ability to ac- 
complish the desired end; the Swiss people are 
satisfied with it: they are not fearful of the loss 
of any of their poliical power or influence while 
they have this instrument in their hands, and 
therefore I am justified in saying that the tepeal 
of the Initiative and Referendum would not be 
tolerated for an instant; the Swiss jreomanry 
would fight and die in its defense as willingly as 
they would t^* resist a foreign invader who sought 
to rule over llieni.* " 



AMERICAN OPINION OF MAJORITY RULE 



In all the states of the Union, except where the 
race question imerferes. it would lead to revolu- 
tion were an attempt made to alter the written 
words in the constitution of the state without re- 
ferring the proposed change to a direct ballot. 
The same would be true as to attempts to issue 
large quantities of state bonds without referring 
the proposal to a direct ballot. This sentiment 
for the retention of majority rule is illustrative 
of the high regard in which it is held. 

Another illustration is the development of ma- 
jority rule in municipal affairs in Iowa. Indiana, 
and in many other states. This development has 
beell unassuming and almost imperceptible to the 
outside world, but an attempt to take from the 
TOtcrs in the cities in these states the power to 
decide for themselves whether the water works 
and other city monopolies shall be publicly owned 
or owned by a private corporation, would lead to 



rebellion. In South Dakota there are twenty-five 
cities of over one thousand population, and up to 
September of this year (1901) eighteen months 
had elapsed from the time majority rule had been 
inaugurated. The writer of these pages has re- 
ceived reports from seventeen of these cities, and 
in no case was the opinion expressed that the 
voters would like to have their power diminished. 
Among the replies received, the following re- 
marks were made: 

" The voters realize that they have an indispen- 
sable weapon in the veto power of the referen- 
dum." 

Another gentleman writes : 

" The authority given the voters no doubt has m 
good ofTect in making the referendum unneces- 
sary." 

In state affairs in South Dakota the favorable 

results from the use of the optional referendum 
and the initiative are stated at page 2;. >>elow. 



B. Practicability is Demonstrated by Analysis 



1. THE OPTIONAL REFERENDUM 

a. DESCRIPTION OF MACHINERY 



It In pvifcrily app'titni ilwil tlicrc art- ^miiu" 
legislative niea-iurr^ •»? ^uch an iirfjoni nanin- tin: 
there i*» n«>t enough tiiin- !•» refer tiu- cjur^ti-'n ti- 
the voters. A description of the-e e\ocptii»iis in 
some of the states i> a^ fnllouH: 

Exceptions 

}n Srtttt)? Dakota the Optional Rctereinl'.tm 



J«if^ noi «pp \ l«» '" ^v.ch i.tA- .1- iii.i> Im iiric'"'- 
-•ary to i!u- iMinuiliatc pn •»! i \ atnm oi tlu- (MiMic 
f)rai«'. li'.alrli. .>r safety, or -uppori of iho state 
Ko\crnn-cnt and its e.xi^tin^ public institutions.*' 
The law ki tin- legislature which put this pro- 
vision into •if)cration pr«»vi<UMi that the emergency 
legislatjiiii aho\e referrcjl t«) nuisi receive a two- 
thinls M.if \n the \eji^\>\'AUui: Wu^t^ \\ ^VvauM Le 
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presented to the governor for signature. This 
is the usuil rule that prevails as to emergency 
legislation in all state legislatures. The Supreme 
Court of the state has decided^ very curiously, 
that anything that the legislature declares to be 
emergency legislation is not to be questioned in 
the courts. 

In Utah the exceptions to the Optional Refer- 
endum in state aflfairs are such o( the bills ?s 
may pass the legislature by a two-thirds vote of 
the members elected. In municipal affairs there 
is no exception. 

In Oregon the exception in the proposed 
amendment that has passed two legislatures is 
only as to such laws as are " necessary for the 
immediate preservation of the public peace, 
health, or safety." 

Percentage of Voters That May 
Secure a Direct Ballot 

The percentage of votes that may secure a «'i- 
rect ballot upon a bill is 5 per cent in South 



Dakota. The constitution declares that it shall 
not be more than 5 per cent., and the statute 
adopts the maximum. In Utah the constitution 
does not limit the percentage that the legislature 
may require, and as it has thus far refused to 
enact any statute for the Optional Referendum, 
it is likely that when it does so it will put the 
percentage very high,but this the voters can change 
through the Initiative.. In Oregon the proposed 
constitutional amendment fixes the persentage of 
voters that may demand a direct ballot at **not 
more than 8 per cent.*^ 

In Nebraska the percentage is fixed at 15 per 
cent. Before the system applies at all it must 
be put to a direct ballot of the voters ot me ciiy, 
and it takes a request of 15 per cent of the vot- 
ers to get it put to a vote. In Omaha a petition 
was gotten up, but the monopolist got an 
injunction and kept the case in court. For 1 ar- 
ticulars, address Hon. John O. Yeiser, Omaha, 
Nth. As to what has been done in other Ciiies 
of the state, there is no collection of data. 



b. RESULTS: 



(1. ) Few Bills Are Put to a Direct Ballot 

— Mere Existence of Veto 

Power is Effective 

In Switzerland the Optional Referendum was 
adopted in federal affairs in 1874. During the 
next 20 years there were 11 years in which no 

bill was ordered to a direct vote. 
9«vltzerfland. During the nine years in which 

bills were submittedy a vote was 

demanded on 18 bills, of which 

12 were rejected. Of these 12, 4 were afterwards 

slightly revised and accepted without a direct 

vote.* 

In the Swiss canton of St. Gall, or as we would 
term it. the state of St Gall, the Optional Refer- 
endum was adopted in 1861. and up to and in- 
cluding 1894. a period of 33 years, there were 22 
years in which no law was put to a direct bal- 
lot. During the 11 years in which bills were 
submitted, but 16 bills were put to a direct vote.f 

St. Gall is a German canton. In the Italian 
canton of Ticino the Optional Referendum was 
adopted in 1883, and from that time till 1892. a 
period of years, was used but 3 times.** 

In the French cantons the results are equally 
satisfactory. In Vaud. the Optional Referendum 
was adopted in 1885. and no bill has been put to 
popular vote. In Geneva and in Neuchatel the 

•"Government In SwiUerUnd," p. 19a, by Prof . Vincent of 
John Hopkin* University ; " Government and Parties in 
Continental Europe," by Prof. Lowell of Harvard Uni- 
ircnity. Vol II, p. 255. 

t" Government and Parties in ContinenUl Europe." by 
t^Ofwell. Vol. n, pp. 263. a6i. 

••*• Govemmeat and Parties in Continental Europe" by 
Lowell. Vol. n. P1J65. 



Optional Referendum was adopted in 1879. But 
one bill has been put to popular vote in Neu- 
chatel. and two in Geneva.* 

In the United States an equally small number 
of bills have been put to a dffect ballot under 
the Optional Referendum. In South Dakota one 

session of the legislature has been 
South Dakota. ^^1^ since this system has been 

in force and not one bill was or- 
dered to a direct vote. Five per 
cent, of the voters could have ordered to a di- 
rect ballot any bill that was passed by the legisla- 
ture, except urgency measures, all of which were 
passed by a two-thirds vote. On these points a 
letter from a leading public man of South Da- 
kota, who is opposed to the party in power in 
the legislature, says: 

"The \sLSt Legislature was Republican by 102 
majority, there being only 15 votes in opposi- 
tion on a joint ballot. 

" There was no distinctively vicious legislation 
except in the interest of party politics. The ex- 
istence of the Referendum doubtless prevented 
the passage of a number of vicious bills includ- 
ing one fathered by the state bankers and known 
as the negotiable instrument bill. 

" An emergency clause requires the concur- 
rence jf two-thirds of both houses. By a parti- 
san decision of the Supreme Court it was decided 
that an emergency clause bars the application of 
the Rnerendum. 

" I am fully convinced that no very vicious 
legislation will be enacted as long as the Refer- 
endum is a part of our constitution, and I am 
also convinced that no very popular bill will 
fail to become a law so long as we have the 
power of the initiative." 

In municipal affairs an equally satv^^^-awO^cws ^^'^- 
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When an accident occurs, whether fatal or not, 
the emplbyer is obliged to report it to the local 
authority, who institutes an inquiry and informs 
the cantonal government of the facts. 

The legal liability of the factory owner for 
accidents extends to all injuries sustained by em- 
ployees which have been cause4 to the latter in 
the discharge of their duties or by the negligence 
of the manager or overseers or other represent- 
ative officials, unless it can be proved that the 
accident was due to an unpreventable cause or 
to neglect on the part of the victim. In the 
latter event the employer does not necessarily 
escape scot free, but the amount awardable is 
proportionately reduced. 

All factory regulations as to 
Factory Regu* conditions and hours of work. 

latlons. payment of wages, fines, etc., 

must be submitted to the can- 
tonal government, which first takes the opinion 
thereon of the work people. 

This law of 1877 provided that 
Hours of the maximum hours of labor 
Labor. should be 11, but in case of in- 

jurious occupations the federal 
council were authorized to fix the maximum 
hours which may be worked. Overtime and 
night work might only be resorted to by per- 
mission, and in no case may a workman be re- 
quired against his will to work beyond the nor- 
mal hours. In the middle of the day at least an 
hour's rest must be given to all work people, 
and for the convenience of those who desire to 
take their meals at the works, suitable rooms 
must be provided. An exception from the nor- 
mal work time is made in the case of industries 
where uninterrupted work is necessary; but here 
special regulations are laid down by the federal 
council. Here, too, Sunday work may be fol- 
lowed, but not in other cases, unless by express 
permission and under exceptional circumstances. 
Where, however, Sunday work is the rule, every 
employe must have alternate Sundays free. Fes- 
tivals are determined separately in each canton 
by the government of the same, but the number 
of such days may not exceed eight in the year, 
and they can only be declared obligatory for 
members of the religious confessions which ob- 
serve them. .Xt the same time, a workman who 
refuses to work on the religious festivals not 
comprised in the statutory eight holidays can- 
not be punished. 

Legal Rule In In the foregoing we have the 
Ptocc of Trade Legal Rule in place of the Trade 
Uolofi Rule. Union Rule. In other words, 

(i). SATEMKNT. /^ attointfunt of majority rule in 
the cnactmeni of laws results in the transition of 
labor Ugislation from organisations outside of the 
government (Trade Unions) to the government 
ITSELF. In this way a just rule is secured and it 
/> cr. forced without any question — it is the cstab- 
//shcff law. Back of it is the whole sentiment of 



society for order and liberty. Mr. and Mri. 
Webb, in ** Industrial Democracy," lay special 
stress upon the desirability of changing as rapidly 
as possible the Trade Union Rule into a Legal 
Rule. 

(2) BVOLUTiON '^^^ ^^8^^ ^"^" concerning la- 
OF LKGAL ^°'' *^^' °^ course, improved m 
proportion as ifidustry develops amd 
in proportion as the ideals of ike 
people become adjusted to the need for abolishing legal 
advantages and of helping the weaker classes. The 
assistance, however, to the weaker classes is 
intelligently limited; that is, the aim is to secure 
to society the highest possible efficiency in th«*se 
who supply its wants. This necessitates such 
regulations and education as prevent multiplica- 
tion of the members of society who arc Itast 
fitted to the conditions, such as (i) the insane, 
(2) those in whom there is an arrested develop- 
ment or degeneration, and (3) those who sre 
otherwise unfitted to serve society. On the oth^r 
hand, the care and education of all children 
should be of the highest possible character, and 
such we shall see is the aim under majority rule. 

Returning to the Swiss Federal Factory Act 
of 1877, the following provisions are to be noted: 

Protection of Women and Children 

The women who work in factories are protect- 
ed by suitable regulations. Sunday and night 
work are forbidden to women under all circum- 
stances. When they have household duties to 
perform they may leave work for an hour be- 
fore noon, unless the midday pause be an hour 
and a half. Concerning women who are about 
to become mothers, the rule laid down is that 
both before and after childbirth, a "close time" 
extending in all to at least eight weeks, shall 
be observed. The rule prescribes that they are 
not to be readmitted to the factory without proof 
that six weeks from the time of confinement has 
passed. The federal cabinet is empowered to 
prohibit altogether the employment of pregnant 
women in certain branches of industry. 

These regulations arc not rigidly enforced, and 
the rule as to the period of confinement is vir- 
tually a dead letter. " Women so circumstanced,** 
we arc told, '* generally insist on earning money 
as long as possible, and only when a slight pay- 
ment is made to them during absence are they 
willing to stay away."* 

This statement indicates a needed provision in 
each factory act. 

As to children, the Federal Factory Act of 
Switzerland has the following provisions: 

The employment in factories of :hil Ir n • n- 
der the age of fourteen is prohibited, l.i the 
employment of those between fifteen and sixteen 



• " Social SwltxerUnd." by W. H. DmwM>a. p. % pat>lUhcd 
by Chapmaa & lUll, London, 1897. The fUtetneaU in the 
above text coaceralns iVi* VeAenA V%clorj Hd of Swll«er. 
land are taken from lY&U v%\ua\Ac book. 
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years of age, ** the time reserved for C'^uoatioml 
and religious instruction may not be sacrificed 
to work in the factory." The form of expression 
here used shows that the aim is to effectually shut 
out all child labor. ** Indeed/' says Mr. Dawson, 
in his volume on " Social Switzerland," " Switz- 
erland continues to occupy a unique position. 
The federal delegate to the Berlin Labor Con- 
gress <fi 1890 strenuously endeavored to string 
the rest of the states there represented u*) to the 
same year of fourteen, but in vain, and twelve 
years was declared for the Congress to be a fit- 
ting age at which to introduce a child to factory 
life, though even ten years in the case of So'Uh- 
em countries.*' 

Of factory inspection, in order to conipcl the 
observation of the aforesaid regulations, Mr. 
Dawson says: 

" A careful lookout is kept by the inspectors 



and their assistants, and the offenders are strictly 
dealt with," 

Additional regulations concerning child labor 
are as follows: 

No " juvenile " under the age of eighteen may 
be employed at night or on Sunday, though in 
case of industries requiring unintermittent wirk 
boys of from fourteen to eighteen may be so 
employed if it appears to be indispensable both 
to the work and to the technical training of the 
boys themselves; and here the federal cabinet 
lay down special regulations as to the num- 
ber of hours and the health of the youn.q: work- 
ers. 

The penalty of each and eyery infringement of 
the Federal Factory Act is a fine of troni five to 
five hundred francs ($1 to $100), and, in case of 
repeated offenses, to imprisonment up to three 
months. 



(b). TRADE UNIONS— STRIKES— ARBITRATION 



It is to be noted that the factory act provisions 
as to hours of labor, etc., simply state the limit 
beyond which the workers shall not be forced, 
thus leaving society free to graduatty shorten the 
hours and improve in other directions. To assist in 
this improvement is the object of the Trade 
Unions. 

As to strikes and lockouts, the influence of 
the democratic spirit is said to cause the public 
to take sides with the strikers almost as a mat- 
ter of course, and the officers of the law, being 
representatives of the work people as well as 
of the other classes in society, do not use their 
power against the strikers except where the law is 
broken. In the canton of Solothem in the spring 
of 1895, during a strike of the watchmakers, the 
communal assembly of one of the villages voted 
five hundred francs ($100) a week toward the 
support of the strikers. The employers appealed 
to the cantonal government, which ruled hat 
the commune was within its rights so long as 
help was not withheld from other destitute or 
needy persons not concerned in the dispute. 
Thus it is that in Switzerland the capitalists have 
not the power to starve the workmen into sub- 
mission. 

In most of the cantons, however, during re- 
cent years, there are no strikes or lock-outs, for 
the law provides that arbitration shall be the 
means whereby the disputes between employers 
and employees shall be settled. In some cases 
the procedure is compulsory, in others permis- 
sive. * 'As a rule, " we arc told,' " boards and 
tribunals created to discharge these mediatory 
functions have done excellent work, though, here 
rnd there, as was perhaps to be expected 'n so 
iVmocraiic a country, prejudice in the work peo- 
ple's favor has been alleged. The only real laW- 



ure of any moment has occurred in the town of 
Zurich. On the other hand, the experience of 
the other three large towns of the republic — 
Basle, Berne, and Geneva— has been thoroughly 
satisfactory."* 

The relations between the Swiss employer and 
his employee are shown by the reports of the fac- 
tory inspectors to be of an exceedingly friendly 
character. One report shows that of the em- 
ployees in the cotton spinning mills in a given 
circuit, 10^ per cent, had worked from 20 to 30 
years in the same concerns, three and six-tenths 
per cent, from 30 to 40 years, one and three-tenths 
per cent, from 40 to 50 years, and three-tenths of 
one per cent, for over 50 years. 

The special interests of the wage earners are 
not represented as yet in a federal department, 
as is agriculture and manufactures. The depart- 
ment of industry and agriculture does not pro- 
fess to concern itself particularly with matters 
relative to the working classes. Therefore, in 
1887. the wage earners secured from the govern- 
ment a salary for the Swiss Workingmen's Sec- 
retary. He is selected by the labor federation 
that meets every three" years. This payment of 
public funds for the support of an official elected 
by the workingmen is no innovation, as similar 
payments of public funds have been made to pro- 
tect the interests of agriculture, industry and 
trade. The chambers of commerce are subsi- 
dized, t 

It is interesting to note that this Swiss labor 
bureau system was adopted in Kansas by the 
People's Party while in power, and it is said that 
it is the best bureau of labor in any of our states. 



• " Social SwitserUnd;* Wj '^ . VS. . \>%."«v«w.>&« s-\- 
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(c). AID TO THE UNEMPLOYED 



Where employment cannot be found the loss 
should not fall entirely upon those who are out 
of work, for they are no more responsible for 
the industrial depression than are their fellow- 
citizens. Therefore, under majority rule the object 
is to divide the loss. Consequently in Switzerland 
the unemployed who really are looking after 
work are not only kept from starving, but are 
housed, fed and clothed in a befitting manner. 
The system is known as the Workmen's Relief 
Stations. They are conducted by the local ad- 
ministration, aided i by philanthropy. Out-of- 
work travelers are furnished a lodging, meals, 
and accommodations free of cost, and also are 
supplied with shoes and other clothing. The 
quarters are pleasant, the company respectable, 
and the atmosphere, both physical and moral, is 
healthy. The system is so organized as to dis- 
courage tramping. The idle vagabond cannot get 
the Relief Station's traveling passport, and there- 
fore is inferentially proclaimed to be a pest 
whose proper place is the workhouse. There- 
fore he makes himself as scarce as possible. 

In most of the relief stations efforts are made 
to find work for such as have no definite pros- 
pects before them« 

This system of relief stations originated in 
Germany. It has spread throughout that coun- 
try and Switzerland This if a demonstration of 
its useful character. Of the comparative char- 
acter of the system in the two countries, Mr. 
Davidson says: "Though the relief stations of 
Germany are admirable, those in some of the 
cantons of Switzerland are understood to take 
the palm in order of efficiency and success. 



Eleven of the German-speaking cantons of 
Switzerland are now united in an ' International 
Union for Relief In-Kind.' "♦ 

As to the value of the system, Mr. Dawson 
says: 

"The Relief Station system is an incaTculable 
boon to the working classes, and by them is 
heartily appreciated At present a determined 
attempt is being made to supersede private en- 
terprise, where it still exists, by public organiza- 
tion and administration, and this is the inevita- 
ble goal of the system in both countries."! 

Another assistance to wage earners is Mu- 
nicipal Labor Bureaus. The object is to bring 
together those who want work and those who 
desire help. In Berne, Basle, and St. Gall a 
small fee is charged to the employee and em- 
ployer. In Geneva the entire cost is a com- 
munal charge. The duties of secretary extend 
to advice to parents as to the best trades in 
which to apprentice their sons, etc 

There is also Out-of-Work Insurance. In 
some cases it is of a voluntary character, as in 
England, but in St Gall and Basle an experiment 
has been made with compulsory out-of-work in- 
surance. Another experiment is Labor Colo- 
nies. In short, Switzerland, since the attainment 
of majority rule, has become a laboratory of po- 
litical experiments. Intelligence it applied, and 
only those things are continued that are demon- 
strated to be in line with the doctrine of equal 
rights and an intelligent altruism. An illustrm- 
tion of the discriminating character of the legis- 
lative undertaking is the care of those who be- 
come a public charge. 



(d). CARE OF DEPENDENTS 



In Switzerland the dependents 
Depraved or ^bo are able to work are placed 
Lazy. in ^^ institution where they are 

compelled to work. The de- 
praved and the lazy good-for-nothing^ are placed 
by themselves.* 

** The diet of the inmates." wc are told, ** while 
betraying no leaning toward luxury, is ample and 
wholesome, and sufficiently regardful of individ- 
ual peculiarities of health and constitution. The 
mental and recreative faculties of the inmates are 
not neglected. The appearance of the inmates, 
without exception," continues our informant. 
" was that of health and contentment."t 

The director of one establishment states that 
" the people come here as a rule miserable and 
unhealthy, low and wretched, worn out by care- 



less living and bad sustenance; but they soon 
become new creatures."** 

The care of old people and children, however, 
is on an entirely different plane. At Berne there 

is an Old People's Home that is 
Homes for supported by the municipality. It 
Aged Poor. originated in a private founda- 
tion. When visited by Mr. Da- 
vidson of England in 1895 it contained nearly a 
hundred old men and women of over 60 years 
of age. He describes them in the following 
words : 

" Whatever ma^ have been the stnupdc of life 
which these pensioners have had to Sgtii in the 
srears that are behind them, they have now readied 
a haven of rest and what is more, they know it 
and show it There was not a sad noe in the 



•"SodAl SwitwrUnd." p. 124. 



• " Social SwitacrUnd.** p. ijj. 

t *' Social Switserland.*' by W. B. Dawwrn, p. 137 

^ *' Social Swltacrtand;* p. «A. 
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entire building. The brilliant stinshine which 00 
the morning ol my visit filled rooms and corridors, 
and made them look wondrously gay and cheerful, 
seemed to typify the moral atmosphere of the 
place. • ♦ • 1 1 was deeply interesting to notice 
the gladness with which Herr Burki, the poor law 
secretary, was received. Wherever he appeared 
he found himself immediately waylaid; stormed, 
and captured by grateful inmates. Old women 
would put down their sewins and knitting, old men 
would forget their pipes and newspapers, and even 
decrepid octogenarians would hobble forward from 
their chairs and auiet comers, all anxious to shake 
his hand and excnange a friendly word, while such 
as were unable from infirmity to leave their bed- 
rooms bestowed their greetings vicariously. The 
spontaneous evidence of the esteem and attachment 
entertained bv the municipal poor for the repre- 
sentative of the municipal poor law spoke volumes 
for the humane and sympathetic manner in which 
that law is administered in the city of Berne. And 
when one thinks of it, why should it be otherwise? 
" Work is quite voluntary in the Old People's 
Refuse. But though no one is compelled to do 
anything at all. every one is glad enough to have 
employment of some kind. ♦ ♦ • For those who 
do not wish to work there are books, magazines, 
newspapers, and games, with tobacco for the men, 
and for the women those tea-pots for two which 
stimulate gossip in the known way."* 

In all but a few cantons the 

Dependent laws are such that no dependent 
Children. child is placed for even a mo- 

ment in a poor house. They are 
principally cared for by means of the boarding- 
out system. In Zurich, for example, so implicitly 
do the poor law authorities trust the family idea 
that where there seems a certainty that the child 
of destitute parents will be properly looked after 
by those parents, in the event of help being 
given, they allow them to remain in their nat- 
ural custody, even though the cost to the town 
should be greater than with boarding out. 
Where, however, the home influence and sur- 



roundings are morally unwholesome, they are 
taken from their parents or guardians and placed 
with foster parents in the country. It is only 
when the children labor under serious physical 
or mental defects that they are handed over to 
special institutions. They are periodically in- 
spected by a public official, as well as by pri- 
vate individuals who do volunteer work. 

The education of dependent children is care- 
fully looked after in Zurich. On this point, Mr. 
Davidson quotes from the poor law report of 
Zurich for 1895 and says : 

** Such enlightened words are in strange contrast 
to the niggardly policy pursued often enough by 
English Boards of Guardians, particularly in mnu 
districts, in the matter of pauper education."* 

Till 1895 the dependent children of St Gall 
were reared in the workhouse of the canton. In 
that year legislation was secured providing that 
henceforth no more children should be admitted. 
The writer cannot report legislation for subse- 
quent years. 

Children's Holiday Colonies are quite numer- 
ous in Switzerland. Most of the municipalities 
subscribe a portion of the requisite funds. t 

Yet in some places the entire cost is borne by 
public taxation. Mr. Davidson, in mentioning 
the children's holiday colonies in connection with 
the schools of several of the smaller towns, says: 

" One would think that some of these towns, 
'both because of their delectable situation and their 
comparative smallness, were of themselves fit re- 
sorts for those in quest of health. That the philan- 
thropic of their citizens think differently, when 
youth is concerned, must undeniably be attributed 
to a rare solicitude for the welfare of the young, 
and an altogether praiseworthy anxiety that even 
the poorest scholar shall at least be able to enter 
upon the battle of life equipped with a sound body 
as well as a sound education."** 



(4) The Discovery of Knowledge and its Diffusion Under Majority Rule 



In addition to the above-described methods for 
protecting and nourishing the people as a whole, 
the aim also under majority rule is to discover 
the truth, especially as concerns government, in- 
dustry, and morals. 

In this respect the universities of Switzerland 
are known the world over. In Geneva alone, 
a dty of 118,000 people, there is maintained at 
public expense a university with a faculty of 
one hundred professors.** 

As to primary and secondary schools, Switzer- 
land is said to have relative to its population 
more public schools than any other European 
nation.t 

In technical education the public funds are 
spent in all directions. There is a liberal subsi- 
dizing of technical schools of all kinds, and 

• "Social Switzerland," pp. 301-2-5- 

•• '• G<yvcnineiit in Switserland," by Vincent, p. 171. 

t ** Goiremment in Switzerland'" by Vincent, p. 173. 



of technical journals, the formation of commer- 
cial museums and traveling sample collections. 
active solicitude for home industries which sup- 
ply employment for a large part of the rural 
and semi-rural population, and the promoting 
of periodical exhibitions of native products of the 
industrial arts, etc. 

" These measures," says Mr. Davidson, in " So- 
cial Switzerland," " are all an immediate out- 
come of the policy of state promotion of tech- 
nical instruction which was initiated in 1884.*' 

This assistance through the disbursement of 
federal taxes is auxiliary to the work of the can- 
tons and of private individuals. Immediately af- 
ter the declaration of the new policy by the fed- 
eral government practically all the technical in- 
stitutions then in existence placed themselves in 



• " Social Democracy," p. 313. 
t •• Social Switxerland." pp. a-^-; 
•• " Socl«\ S'w\li«fV%xi^r V - '^■Jfv 
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position to receive federal assistance and super- 
vision, and the muUipUcation in technical institutions 
wcu startling. Ninety-two came into existence 
the first year. Since then the government has again 
and again multiplied its grants. From some $8,500 
in 1884 they rose in ten years to $100,000, which, 
in a country of Switzerland's limited resources, is 
substantial indeed. 

It is one of the proud boasts of Switzerland 
that none of hcl* industries is without suf!icient 
agencies for providing the requisite special train- 
ing, and, better still, these agencies are situated 
exactly where they are wanted, having indeed 
been established to meet local needs. Watch- 
making has preparatory schools, where the watch 
factories are located. Weaving schools are 



where the weaving is located. Metal working, 
wood carving, and stone cutters' schools are 
where these industries are located; and there are 
schools for dress making, pottery, architecture, 
toy making, smaller mechanical crafts, basket 
making, and the railway service, with trade 
schools for women, especially for domestic train- 
ing. Most of the schools are crowded all the 
year round, and the remaining ones only during 
winter. In a large number of the cantons no 
school fees are charged, and in some cantons 
attendance is compulsory up to a certain age. 

*• Probably" says Mr. Davidson. " the larger 
towns of Switserland are better provided with tech- 
nical schools than any other towns of the same sise 
in the world.'* Such is the result of majority rule.* 



(5). Distribution of Wealth Under Majority Rule 



Reviewing the foregoing description of legisla- 
tion under majority rule, the following facts will 
be obser\-ed: 

1. There is a termination of private monopoly 
charges. In other words, the excessive charges 
are terminated — taxation for private purposes is 
stopped. Stated in another way, the monopo- 
lists are stripped of legal privileges. In this way 
the monopolists in foreign lands are kept from 
** bleeding " the country, as also are the home- 
brand. 

2. The monopolists no longer distribute wealth* 
for political purposes. 

3. The wealth which the monopolists stacked 
up before majority rule began in Switzerland is 
taxed in various ways. For example, a progres- 
sive inheritance tax law tends to prevent the 
transmission of large fortunes to children. A 
progressive income tax restores to the people 
themselves a portion of the plunder which the 
monopolists secured through private taxation. 

4. The Swiss system of taxation also prescribes 
that each individual shall contribute to the social 
welfare in proportion to his ability. In all countries 
this is recognized as morally right, and it ap- 
plies to the services of the citizen in all his 
relations to society: (a) In case of war, society 
may draft him and send him to the front, where 
he runs the risk of being shot and killed; (b) in 
times of peace it is his duty to serve the public 
in such capacity as he is best fitted, in some 
cases, to quit a private position for public office, 
even though the financial return is but a small 
proportion of what the income would be in pri- 
vate life, and in which position there is no car- 
tooning in the public press — all this in place of 
a life of leisure and culture; (c) those engaged in 
acquiring wealth should be taxed thereon in pro- 
portion to their ability. 

The principle above laid down is admirably 
stated in President Roosevelt's Thanksgiving 



Proclamnlion for u/)i. lie '.iV'.: 

" Let us remember that as much has been given 
us, much will be expected from us and that true 
homage comes from the heart as well as from 
the lips and shows itself in deeds. 

" We can prove our thankfulness to the Al- 
mighty by the way in which on this earth and at 
this time each of us does his duty to his fdlow- 
men. 

In Switzerland this principle is fairly well ap- 
plied in all the relations of life. The heads of the 
several departments in federal affairs " are 
obliged to live like modest citizens, with no dis- 
tinctions of residence, guards or equipage. But 
the honor attached to the office and the reason- 
able security of tenure have been sufficient to 
draw out an eminently respectable class of men 
who have served their country well."t 

Every male citizen is trained in arms from 
the time he is ten years of age, yet there is 
no standing army. Those who from physical 
defect or for other reason are exempted from 
military duty, pay a heavy tax. the maximum of 
which is*$6oo per year, with a right in the gov- 
ernment to double the sum while war lasts. 

In the matter of progressive taxation for pub- 
lic purposes. Professor Vincent of Johns Hop- 
kins University informs us in a book published 
in 1900 that " it has met with the approval of the 
people wherever adopted, and is gradually gain- 
ing wider acceptance." In this way the contri- 
bution to the public purse is in proportion to 
ability and opportunity. 

The whole question of public duty under ma- 
jority rule was summed up in 1748 by Montes- 
quieu in "The Spirit of Laws" in these words: 

'* The love of equality in a democracy limits 
ambition to the sole desire, to the sole hapipness, 
of doing grcmter service tn 0*1 r country than the 
rest of our fellow-citizens. They cannot all ren- 

• ** SocUl SwitseiUnd." p. 8S3. 

t **G<nrcnineiit la SwitserUad." by Vlaoeat, p. 119. 
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der her equal servicei, bat they all ouKht to ser- 
her with equal alacrity. At our coming into the 
world, we contract an immense debt to our coun- 
try, which we can never discharge."t 

The cause of abundant funds for public pur- 
poses under majority rule is thus described in 
"The Spirit of Laws:" 

" The love of frugality limits the desire of hav- 
ing to the study of procuring necessaries to our 
family, and superfluities to our country. Riches 
give a power which a citizen cannot use for him- 
self, for then he would be no longer equal. They 



likewise procure pleasures which they ought not 
to enjoy, because these also would be repugnant 
to equality. 

" Thus well-regulated democracies, by establish- 
ing domestic frugality, made way at the same time 
for public expenses, as was the case at Rome and 
Athens, when magnificence and profusion arose 
from the very fund of frugality. And as religion 
commands us to have pure and unspotted hands 
when we make our offerings to the gods, the laws 
should require a frugality of life to enable us to be 
liberal to our country.*** 



E. THE FUTURE IN OTHER COUNTRIES: LIKE CAUSES PRODUCE LIKE RESULTS 



In the foregoing pages arc outlined some of 
the social institutions of Switzerland under ma- 
jority rule. A comparison with the countries 
where rule i? by the few reveals a mighty differ- 
ence. When there occurs in the United States 
and in other countries a change to majority rule 
the results will be similar to those that have 
taken place in Switzerland; the principle of self- 
interest under majority rule will inevitably re- 
sult in certain tendencies such as exist in Swit- 
zerland — ** like causes produce like results." Such 
is the law in social affairs as well as in physics 
and chemistr>'. 

Further proof is the fact that previous to the 
adoption of the referendum and the initiative 
in Switzerland — previous to the adoption of ma- 
jority rule — the party system of government ex- 
isted, and there existed the evils which always 
accompany it. (See page 19, above.) 

The fact that under majority rule the ideals and 
actions of the people are in many ways the ex- 



act opposite of those which prevail under rule 
by the few, has been noted by all careful observ- 
ers. For example, Montesquieu, in " The Spirit 
of Laws,'* published in 1748, says: 

" In monarchies and despotic gfovernments, no- 
body aims at equality; this does not so much as 
enter their thoughts ; they all aspire to superiority. 
People of the very lowest condition desire to 
emerge from theif obscurity, only to lord it over 
their fellow-subjects, 

** It is the same with respect to frugality. To 
love it, we must practice and enjoy it It is not 
those who are. elevated by pleasure that are 
fond of a frugal life ; were this natural and com- 
mon, Alcibiades would never have been the admi- 
ration of the universe. Neither is it those who 
envy or admire the luxury of the great; people 
that have present to their view none but rich men, 
or men miserable like themselves, detest their 
wretched condition, without loving or knowing the 
real term or point of misery. 

" A true maxim it is. therefore, that in order to 
love equality and frugal itjr in a republic, these vir- 
tues must have been previously established by law 
[i. e., majority rule must prevail!. "t 



SUMMARY OF BOOKS I, II, III 



A review of the preceding Books, namely I., 
II., and III., demonstrates that there is no ques- 
tion but that majority rule in combination with 
representative government is practicable and de- 
sirable in the several states of the Union and 
in the cities. The question as to its practicability 
in national affairs will be considered later. 

It being true, then, that there is in existence 
a system of government that is of a higher order 
than party government, there is no valid argu- 
ment why it should not be installed. It follows 
that the only thing required to secure its adop- 
tion is to disseminate among the voters, espe- 
cially among the experts in political science, in- 



cluding the leaders in each of the non-partisan 
organizations, a knowledge of the facts. 

There are many fallacies whereby the ruling 
few and their hired men will attempt to impede 
the movement for majority rule, but a well- 
directed question or two will expose the falla- 
cies. Three of the leading questions they should 
be asked are: (i) Is it desirable that in cities 
and states there should exist a tendency to equal 
rights? (2) Is it desirable that equal rights 
should prevail in the political power — should ma- 
jority rule prevail in combination with repre- 
sentative government? (3) Is such a system prac- 
ticable or impracticable? 



NEW QUESTIONS IN POLITICS 



In the opening paragraph of this volume there 
is described the principal stages in industrial evolu- 
tion, and it is pointed out that the era of great 
industrial organizations under private control — 

tMoBtesquieu** "Spirit of Laws." Vol I. p. 44*. Bell & 
Bobs. London, 1900^ 



Private Monopolies— gives way to Public Control, 
and then to Public Ownership. 7kis is due io ike 
discard of Party Government, This stage is 



* Montesquieu's " Spirit of I«aws/' Vol. i. p. 45- 
f'Thc Spirit of Laws." Xrj Montesquieu's, VoL I. ^^■ 
15-6, Bell & Sons, London, \^^x^ 
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reached in Switzerland, and the beginning is seen 
in the United States. The history of the move- 
ment is outlined in Book I., and is analyzed in 
Books II. and III. The analysis shows why the 
system is workable, and why the laws enacted 
result in a tendency to equal opportunities. 

Such, in brief, are the contents of the foregoing 
pages. Let us look at sopie of the details and 
then compare them with the description of the 
system as given by others who have written on the 
subject. 

In the analysis of the machinery of the optional 
referendum and initiative we found, — 

I. That the mere existence of the Voters' Veto 
and Power to Compel Action has f>een effective — 
few bills have been put to a direct ballot and few 
bills have been proposed by the voters. The fact 
that a few bills have been ordered to a direct bal. 
lot has been due to the unrepresentative character 
to the legislative body — an evil that is discarded 
by the adoption of Proportional Representation* 
As to the Initiative, few bills have been proposed* 
and when Proportional Representation is adopted 
its use will cease. 

The foregoing is a description of a system that 
has existed for half a century, during which time 
its use has been gradually extended. There is, 
then, no question as to its actual existence. We 
find, however, that writers upon the Referendum 
and the Initiative have not described the above 
feature of the system. Therefore it is a New 
Question in Politics. The importance of recog- 
nizing it is shown by comparison : 

It has been usual to describe the machinery of 
the Initiative (which includes a Referendum Ballot) 
and to omit a description of the Referendum as 
distinguished from the Initiative, also to omit 
a description of the result described in the 
second preceding paragraph. For examples, see 
quotations in Book V. below. These descrip- 
tions of only one portion of an extensive system 
have given rise to objections that disappear when a 
full description is given : every objection disap- 
pears, even the claim that the majority should not 
rule, for it is beyond dispute that among those who 
receive the greatest benefit from majority rule are 
the highly developed individuals — those who are 
leaders in the trust movement and in all other 
great enterprises. It is clear, then, that there is 
a new question in politics. It is almost described 
by some of the writers, but the prevailing idea as 
to the system is "Direct Legislation"— a mis- 
misleading term. 

2. A second feature of the description in this 
volume tliat is new, is the showing tliat the adop- 
tion of the Optional Referendum and the Initiative 
discards Party Government and installs Repre- 
sentative Government in combination unth Ma- 
jority Rule, The importance of this fact is well- 
nigh beyond computation. To-day the effort of 
reformers is not only to secure the adoption of the 



optional referendum and the initiative, but alao to 
build up a party to control the government — a con- 
tradiction in terms : The adoption of the optional 
referendum and initiative discards party govern" 
merU, All that is needed, therefore, to bring in 
the improved system of government is an agree- 
ment among the voters of the country to go to the 
primaries of thbir own partiss and instraut 
Jor Majority Rule tn combination with Repre- 
sentative Govemmeut. This simplifies to a won- 
derful degree the problem of reform : every voter 
is desirous to secure more power, and therefore 
will gladly agree to go to the primaries of his own 
party and take it. The party of which he is a 
member will continue to exist but there will &e 
taken jrom it the final power to enact legislaiiom, 
for that will be in the voters themselves— Xh^y will 
possess the veto power, and one that is absolute. 
That is the gist of the improved system. Bvery 
one can understand it in a moment. A new method 
for installing the system is by means of Rules of 
Procedure in Legislative Bodies. This is the Win- 
netka System, which we shall presently describe. 

3. A third fact that is new to nearly every one is 
the statement that the only question in city and 
state affairs is. Shall majority rule be extended to 
the less important question ? (Page 27 above). In 
this way the whole question as to the desirability 
and practicability of majority rule in the more im- 
portant affairs of state and city is shown to be 
admitted, and the implication is that the less im- 
portant affairs should also be subject to majority 
rule if the optional referendum is practicable — a 
query that is plainly answerable in the affirmative. 

4. A fourth question that is new to nearly every 
one is as follows : Previous to 1886 the control of 
interstate commerce was in the several state gov- 
ernments, and the way the voters protected them- 
selves from gross discriminations in railway rates 
and excessive charges was principally through the 
use of a clumsy initiative and a clumsy referen- 
dum (page 8, above). Since 1886 the regulation 
of interstate commerce has been in Congress, and 
the question is. Shall the monopolies in interstate 
commerce (including the railway monopolies) be 
controlled though Congress by means of the im- 
proved form of the referendum and the initiative ? 
As thus stated, there is no argument needed ex- 
cept to show that under party government there 
are private monopolies, and then show that the 
optional referendum and the initiative are practi- 
cable in a large countr}*? It is shown in Book 
IV. that the larger the area and the more com- 
plex the civilization the greater the need for the 
Optional Referendum and tlie Initiative. 

5. A fifth question, and one that is new in political 
campaigns, is the separate consideration of " Shall 
majority rule prevail?*' This question has not 
been raised by any of the parties except the Union 
Reform party. All except this party have bunched 
together the demands for legislation and the de» 
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mand for the referendum and the initiative — a 
change in the System of Government. In every 
campaign these two questions have been mixed, 
and the result has been that the monopolists and 
their tools have ignored the demand for the change 
in the system of government. Furthermore, it is 
illogical to advocate at one and the same time a 
change in the system of government and a change 
in the laws that must come through the new sys- 
tem. For example, it is illogical to attempt to 
conduct a campaign for public regulation of mo- 
nopolies at the same time that a campaign is being 



conducted for the discard of party government, for 
the plan as outlined is to first change the system 
of government, in which case the practicability of 
public regulation and transition to public owner- 
ship is assured— «ee the history of Switzerland. 

The foregoing are some of the new questions 
that are presented to the American voters. Let 
us next consider the machinery whereby to 
install majority rule in combination with repre- 
sentative government, first as to Cities and Incor- 
porated Villages, next as to States, and then in 
the Nation. 



BOOK IV 



Machinery Wherewith to Install Majority 
Rule in Combination with Representative Government 



PART I 



IN CITIES AND INCORPORATED VILLAGES 



There are three principal methods whereby to 
install majority rule in cities and incorporated 
villages, namely, by the consent of the political 
party in power in the state, that is by an act 
of the legislature; or by securing the consent of 
the party in power that there be submitted to the vot- 



ers of the state an amendment to the state con- 
stitution or a complete revision of the state con- 
stitution; while the third method is by rules of 
procedure in the city council. The last named 
is the Winnetka System. Let us consider these 
systems in the order named. 



A. CONSENT OF PARTY IN POWER IN THE STATE 



1. The Difficulty 

There is great difficulty in securing from the 
party in power in the state its consent that the 
cities shall no longer be controlled by the few 
who control state politics. In other words, it 
is difficult to get the monopolists' consent that 
their legal privileges shall be terminated. 

Not only is there the inherent difficulty above 
described, but it is difficult to make majority 
rule in cities an issue in the state campaign. The 
tendency is to make the state campaign on na- 
tional issues, and thereby evade the state issues 
as well as the question of majority rule in cities. 

Furthermore , — 

2. A Possible Violation of the Federal 

Constitution 

It is provided in the federal constitution that 
the United States " shall guarantee to every 
State in this Union a Republican Form of Gov- 
ernment*' The question is. Will the United 
States Supreme Court hold that the optional ref- 
erendum and the initiative when added to a rep- 
resentative government, is "a Republican Form 



of Government?" The court has not as yet 
passed upon the question, nor has the supreme 
court of any state; but the monopolists and their 
apologists claim that the new system is a dem- 
ocracy and not a republican form of govern- 
ment. For example, during 1847, the Supreme 
Court of Delaware went out of its way to slate: 

1. That the final determination of legislative 
questions hy a direct baUot of the voters is a Dem- 
ocracy and not a Republican Form of Govern- 
ment, and — 

2. That such a system is in x/iolation of the 
ConstitiUian of the United States. On this latter 
point the exact words of the court are as fol- 
lows: 

" Although the people have the power in con- 
formity with its provisions to alter the consti- 
tution, under no circumstances can they, so long 
as the Constitution of the United States remains 
the paramount law of the land, establish a dem- 
ocracy or any other than a republican farm of gov- 
ernment.**^ 

In nearly every supreme court in tK«. ^^x^-^tS^ 
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states it has been stated that a final power in 
the people to determine what bills shall become 
law is a democracy and not a republican form 
of government; see* " The Referendum in Amer- 
ica," by Oberholtzer. In a case decided by rhe 
Supreme Court of California. August 26. 1901. 
six of the seven judges declared void an act of 
the legislature that gave to the voters in each 
county of the state the referendum and the in- 
itiative. The reason assigned was exceedingly 
fallacious, as is shown by the dissenting judge. 
The point involved was not a constitutional ques- 
tion, yet four of the judges spoke of the system 
as " a drastic departure from our form of govern- 
ment," and two other of the judges in a concur- 
ring opinion say: 

*' Our system of government is not that of a pure 
democracy, but it is a representative republic This 
holds throughout, from the smaUtst subdivision 
such as cities and towns, up through countries 
and states to the federated or national govern^ 
ment. The people in their individual capacity do 
not make or enforce laws to govern them, but they 
delegate the power to their agents to make laws, 
and also to construe and enforce them. 

The question, however, as to whether the op- 
tional referendum and the initiative in combina- 
tion with a legislative body is or is not a re- 
publican form of government, has never been 
passed upon squarely, and when the question is 
raised the court's attention would be called to 
the following facts which demonstrate that it is 
an improved system of republican government — 
representative government. This is shown by an 
analysis of the system: 

I. A body of elected representatives is con- 



tinued as before, and they perform the same du- 
ties, except: 

2. That the voters' are clothed with a power 
to prevent corruption and other political uses of 
wealth, and also are clothed with the power to 
prevent the representatives from using their of- 
fices for selfish purposes. This makes the rep- 
resentative system of government correspond to 
the ideal laid down by John Adams in his three- 
volume work, published in 1797, entitled " A De- 
fence of the Constitutions of the United State 
of America * 

" The end ^o be aimed at, in the formation of a 
representative assembly, seems to be the sense of 
the people, the public voice: the perfection of the 
portrait consists in its likeness." 

This ideal is attained by adding to the exi!»t- 
ing legislative bodies the optional referendum and 
the initiative. It follows, that an act of the legis- 
lature granting to cities and incorporated villages 
the power to use the optional referendum and the 
initiative is not in violation of the Federal Con- 
stitution, nor are the constitutional provisions of 
South Dakota and Utah for the optional refer- 
endum and the initiative a violation of the Fed- 
eral Constitution. However, the Supreme Court 
of the United States has power to declare that 
the new system of government in South Da- 
kota and Utah are not " a Republican form of 
government." This would result in a restoration 
of the system whereby aggregate wealth is the 
ruling power. This would effectually prevent the 
voters in all our states from throwing off the 
power of wealth except by armed rebellion or 
the use of the Winnetka System, which we shall 
presently describe. 



B. Amendment of the State Constitutions 



We have described the first-named system for 
installing majority rule in cities and incorporated 
villages, namely, the consent of the party in 
power in the state. An alternative system is the 
securing of an amendment to the state constitu- 
tion or a complete revision of that instrument. 

This, however, is much more difficult than is 
the mere passage of a bill through the legislature, 
for the securing of an amendment to the consti- 
tution involves the passage of two bills through 
the legislature — first, the proposed amendment; 



then the voters pass upon the question at the next 
general election, and then a bill carrying out the 
constitutional provisions must be put through the 
legislature. In some states the procedure for 
amending the constitution requires that a pro- 
posed amendment cannot be submitted to the vot- 
ers until it has passed through two successive legis- 
latures. And, finally, the amendment to the state 
constitution may possibly be declared void by the 
Supreme Court of the United States (see the pre- 
ceding section). 
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C. Optional Referendum and the Initiative Through Legislative Rules of 

Procedure (The Winnetka[ System) 



1. THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE REFERENDUM AND 
INITIATIVE IN CITIES AND INCORPORATED VILLAGES 

IN THE UNITED STATES 

a. INTRODUCTION 



In Book I. there is described the origin and 
development in this country of the referendum 
and the initiative in state matters. At this place 
it is desirable to show the origin and develop- 
ment of the referendum and initiative in incor- 



porated villages and in cities, for it clearly ap- 
pears that the trend of evolution in political af- 
fairs is toward this system of majority rule, and 
furthermore that one of the means of getting the 
system is the method used at Winnetka, Illinois. 



b. HISTORY OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF COMPULSORY REFERENDUM, OPTIONAL 
REFERENDUM AND INITIATIVE IN MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS IN lOVA 



(1) In General 

When Iowa was settled the township system 
was adopted. In other words, as to township af- 
fairs, majority rule prevailed. The voters 
possessed a direct initiative, and also decided each 
question by majority rule. 

When villages began to spring up, the party 
in power, acting through the legislature, enact- 
ed during 1858 a law for the incorporation of 
villages and cities. The law provided that thirty 
qualified voters resident in the territory to be 
embraced in a proposed town might bring the 
question to a vote of the electors resident in such 
territory.* 

The law of 1858 also provided the initiative as 
to the Annexation of territory to a village or 
city. 

The same law provided that one-fourth of the 
qualified voters of any city or town might initiate 
a proposal to Amend the Charter of their city or 
town, the final revision to rest in a majority of 
the voters in the territory thus affected. t 

At the same session the party in power author- 
ized " one-fourth of the qualified voters of any 
city or town in this State " to put to popular vote 
the question of Amending the City or Town 
Charter, and '* If the majority of the votes cast 
is in favor of such amendment, the mayor or 
chief officer shall forthwith issue his proclama- 
tion accordingly: and the said amendment shall 
thereafter constitute a part of said charter and be 
operative on the people.** 



But in the Code of 1873, the codifiers restricted 
this method of amendment to cities under special 
charter. "t 

Here we have the voters of a city controlling 
their fundamental law through the initiative and 
the referendum. During 1880, the party in power, 
acting through the General Assembly, authorized 
cities of the first and second class, and incor- 
porated towns, to Change their Corporate Name. 
It was provided that the question must be sub- 
mitted to the voters by the council.* 

By act, approved March 20, 1870, the party in 
power provided that ** the city council of any city 
of the first or second class, in this State, " may 
levy an annual tax not exceeding one-half mill in 
the dollar of taxable property in such city for 
the purpose of maintaining therein a Free Public 
Library and Reading Room, provided, a suitable 
lot and building .shall first be donated to such city 
for that purpose." But at the next session of the 
General Assembly it was declared that the city 
council of any city or incorporated town in this 
state may raise and appropriate money for the 
above-named purpose, not exceeding in amount 
one mill upon the dollar, provided the provisions 
of this law shall first be accepted by a '* vote of 
the people.**^ 

By Act, approved March 15, 1876. the party 
in power authorized cities, towns and townships, 
to aid in the construction of any Railroad, pro- 
vided ** a" majority of the resident freehold taxpay- 
ers " should petition the council or trustees, and the 



• Seations I^w« of 185ft, p. 343 ; Code of i860. Sec 1031 ; 
Code of 1873. Sec. 4^1 ; Code of 1897, Sec. 599. 

t Sec. 113. 1«aws of 1858 ; Code i860, Sec^ 1143. 

of 1858, Sec 113: Code i860. I1143. 



t Code of 1873, ii548, 551 ; Code 1897, I1047. 
* I<aws of 1880. Chap. 16 : Code of 1897, {{638-634. 
t Act Approred March », 187a ; Cod«. -vVrv*,, xijssvv ^^s«« 
1897, 17*7. 
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same be adopied at a special ekction by two-thirds of 
the votes poUed.^ 

Here we have the initiative and compulsory 
referendum as to railroads. 

At the same session the party in power em- 
powered ** one hundred citizens of any city in 
• this State containing five thousand inhabitants/' 
provided they obtained the consent of the mayor 
and council, to cause to be submitted to the 
voters the question of establishing a Superior 
Court in place of the Police Court. If two-thirds 
of the votes cast at the election [annual election] 
should favor the change, it should take place.t 

By Act of March 15, 1882. the party in power 
authorized councils of cities organized under the 
general incorporation laws ** to deepen, widen, 
cover, wall, alter or change the Channel of Water 
Courses within their corporate limits." Eight 
years later the party in power provided that " any 
city of the first class, of the State of Iowa, organ- 
ized as such under the general corporation laws 
since the ist day of January, 1885," "should, be- 
fore proceeding, submit the question to the voters,^ 

At the same session the party in power em- 
powered •* a majority of the resident freehold tax- 
payers of any incorporated city or town " to cause 
to be submitted to the electors at a special elec- 
tion the question of whether the city should do- 
nate to a railroad company sufficient land for de- 
pot grounds, etct 

Two years later the party in power empowered 
the councils in cities under special charter to levy 
a tax not to exceed two mills on the dollar for 
Park Purposes, provided it should be approved 
by ** a majority of the votes cast at such election.'*^ 

In the Code of 1897 this power as to taxation 
for Park Purposes is extended to cities incor- 
porated under the general law.f 

By Act of February 25, 1886, the General As- 
sembly empowered "a majority of the resident 
freehold taxpayers " of cities having over 5.000 in- 
habitants to bring before the voters the question of 
Aiding in the Construction of a County Bridge. 

(2) City Monopolies: Franchises and 
Public Ownership 

By Act, approved April 20, 1872, the party in 
power in Iowa authorized city councils and vil- 
lage boards of trustees to "construct, operate, 
and maintain Water Works ♦ ♦ ♦ pro- 
vided, " however, that ♦ ♦ ♦ the same 
shall be ordered to be done by an affirmative vote 
of a majority of all the votes cast at any general or 
special election, or by the afTicmative action of 

•Lew* of 1876. p. no; Laws of 1884, p.' 164: Code 1897, 
l»S5. 
t Act of March 17, 1876 ; Code 1897, fajd. 

* Page 13. ScaaioB I<aws, 1890 : Code 1897, I799. 
t Act of March 17, i8Sa; Code 1897. 1886. 

* Act of April St >n4 : Code 1897. I992. 
t Code of 1897, I960. 



not less than four-fifths of the members of the 
coimcil or trustees.'* 

Sixteen years later the party in power author- 
ized city councils and village boards " to estab- 
lish and maintain Gas Works and Electric Light 
plants," but not ** until a majority of the legal voters 
thereof, at a general or special election^ decide in 
favor of the same," The question whether such 
gas works or electric light plant shall be estab- 
lished by the city or town (Public Ownership) 
may be submitted to a ballot, " or the Mayor 
shall submit such questions upon the petition of twen- 
ty-five property owners of each ward in the city or 
town."* 

Here we have the initiative provided for as to 
city monopolies, as well as the referendum. This 
was in 1888. 

In the Code of 1897 we find the preceding pro- 
visions and the following additional ones: 

(i) That in cities and towns under the gen- 
eral incorporation law, no extension or renewal of 
a franchise to individuals or a private corporation 
for Water Works, Gas Works, or an Electric 
Light or Power Plant, . shall be granted, nor 
shall a municipal plant be leased or sold, " unless 
a majority of the legal electors voting thereon, vote 
in favor of the same."* (2) That each franchise 
to individuals or to a private corporation may 
be submitted by the Council to a vote of the elec- 
tors, and that twenty-five property owners in 
each ward in a city, or fifty property owners in 
an incorporated town, may demand that a pro- 
posed franchise for any of the foregoing utilities 
shall be put to a vote of the electors, or that 
the question of mtinicipal ownership and opera- 
tion of the same, or private ownership, shall be 
put to a vote of the electors.* (3) That fran- 
chise for wires for the telegraph, district tele- 
graph, telephone, street railway, and other elec- 
tric wires, may be submitted to the electors by 
the Council, or the Mayor shall submit the same 
upon petition of twenty-five property holders of 
each ward, or fifty property hoUUrs of each imcor- 
porated city, and that where a vote is so taken the 
franchise shall not be granted " unless a majority 
of the legal electors voting thereon, vote in favor 
of the 8ame.'*t (4) That in cities with •pedal 
charters each proposed franchise to individuals 
or private corporations may be submitted by the 
Council, or that twenty-five property holders in 
each ward in a city may compel the submission of 
the proposed franchises to popular vote. And (5) 
That in cities under special charter twenty-five 
property owners in each ward may bring before the 
voters the question of municipal ownership and oper- 
ation, or private ownership* 



• Act approved April 9. i88e ; p. i? Seaalon I^wm. 
t Sec. 7», Act 1897. 

• Section 7>o, Act iSqt. 
t Sec 776. Act 1897. 

• Sec, 9S5, Code 1897. 
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Thus does the Act of 1897 extend the Initiative 
beyond the provisions of the law of 1888. The 
voters' right to a referendum ballot is also ex- 
tended to all important franchises. In short, the 
voters in each city and town in Iowa possess the 
full control of the nmnicipal monopolies. The City 
Councils and Mayor can grant only such rights 
as the voters approve. A small percentage of the 
voters may secure a referendum ballot. 

The voters in cities are also clothed with the 
Initiative as to the following questions: 

(3). Other Municipal Questions 

Ten voters of any city, town, or village of over 
one hundred residents may cause the question of 
making it an Independent School District to be 
submitted to a ballot of their fellow-voters. 

One-third of the taxpayers of a city or town 
may cause to be submitted the question of aid- 
ing in the construction or repair of a highway 
leading thereto. 

Ten per cent, of the voters of a city or town 
under special charter may cause to be submitted 
the question of abandoning such charter. 

Two-thirds of the voters of any village may 
cause to be submitted a change of name for such 
village. 

One-fourth of the voters may cause the ques- 
tion of raising taxes for public improvement or 
payment of debt to be submitted; or the question 
or rescission of any such proposition that has 
already been adopted. 

(4) County Government 

In 1855 the voters in each county in the state 
were authorized to propose to their fellow voters 
the Relocation of the County Seat. The signa- 
tures of fifty-one per cent, of the voters of the 
county were required! The substance of this law 
has been continued to the present day.* Here 
we have the Initiative and the Referendum in 
Iowa as early as 1855. 

Up to i86o, the law was that the county board 
of supervisors ** may submit to the people of the 
county " whatever question they should choose 
to. But by Act of March 22, i860, it was provided 
that ** no contract made by the board of super- 
visors for the erection of County Buildings, where 
ihc expenditure exceeds two thousand dollars, shall 
he legal unless it is first submitted to a vote of 
the people of his county. t 

Afterward the limit for a county building or 
bridge was raised to five thousand dollars, and 
where the purchase of Real Estate for county 
purposes should exceed tu*o thousand dollars it 
nnij»t be 'submitted to a vote of the electors* 

In i8;o the General Assembly reduced the 



•Code of 1S97, p. 216. 

t Code of i«6o. Sec. 250. 

• Code 1873. S«c. Ml : Code iHgr, Sec«. 42^-443. 



number of county superviaors from one for each 

township to three for the entire county, and pro- 
vided that the voters in each county could pro- 
pose to their fellow-voters that the number be 
increased to five or seven.t In the codification 
of 1873 it was further provided that the voters 
could propose that the number be reduced from 
seven to five.* 

By Act of April 13, 1870. the General Assem- 
bly empowered ** one-third of the electors of a 
County having a population of 2,000 inhabitants, 
or over/' to bring to popular vote the question 
of a County High School.! By Act of 1898, the 
voters were clothed with power to propose to 
their fellow-voters the abolition of a County High 
School, or the disposal of any of the buildings 
or other property.* 

By Act of May 7, 1890, the General Assembly 
prohibited the Boards of Directors of Schools, 
and the County Board of Education, from chang- 
ing textbooks oftener than once in five years, 
" unless authorized to do so by a majority of the 
electors present and voting at their regular meet- 
ing in March, due notice of said proposition to 
change or displace said textbooks having been 
included in the notice of the regular meeting."t 

By Act, approved April 12, 1898, the General 
Assembly declared that " no expenditures for 
buildings or other improvements [in connection 
with a County High School] shall be made, or 
contract entered into therefor, by said board Tof 
County Supervisors], involving an outlay to exceed 
five hundred dollars in any one year, without the 
same first being submitted to the electors of the 
county in which said school be located, for their 
approval."* 

In 1884 the General Assembly empowered the 
County Board to appropriate not to exceed $.^ooo. 
for a soldiers' monument.! But at the next ses- 
sion, voters of each county were, as to this sub- 
ject, clothed with a veto, and the members of 
the Grand Army were empowered to brinR the 
question to a popular vote.* 

(5;. Township Affairs 

By Act, approved March 5. 1896, the General 
Assembly empowered " a majority of the resicjent 
freeholders of any civil township " to put to 
popular vote the question of building a public 
hall. 

(6). School Districts 

In the school districts of Iowa the voter- have 
direct control of nearly all of the affairs of the 

t Act approved April 14, 1870. 

• Src 399 ; Code 1897. Sec. 41a 

t I^w* 1870. p. 140; Code 1H73. I169R: Co*lc 1897. ■t2:>\ 

• Law» of 1898, p. 49l 

t Law« 1890. p. 36: I^w« ih^. p. 45 ; Code 1897. k^^iu. 

• I«aws of 189R, p. 48. 
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district.t For example, the voters are clothed 
with the Initiative and Referendum as to free 
textbooks in the public schools* 

(7). Separate Ballot For Men and For 

Measures 

The foregoing extension of the voters' right to 
a direct ballot upon measures resulted in the en- 
actment of a law by the party in power in the 
state — theRepubhcan party— for a separate !)alIot 
for measures. Thus m the year 1900 the Repub- 
lican party in Iowa reached the stage where it 
provided separate ballot'* for men an<l nuMsures. 

(8). Summary as to Iowa 

Reviewing the foregoing provi>ion'* in Iowa, 
the following conclusions can be drawn: 

1. That the use of the referendum and the in- 
itiative in municipal aflFairs is simply the con- 
tinuation of the voters* right to majority rule 
that prevails in the townships. 

2. That this system has gradually expanded. 
at no time has there been a retrograde move- 
ment. 



3. That the year 1897 marks a great stage in 
the development, namely, the voters were clothed 
with majority rule upon all questions pertain- 
ing to city monopolies, except as to public own- 
ership of railways, street railways, the tclegfraph 
and telepBone. 

4. That in the year 1900 the voters of Iowa se- 
cured a separate ballot for men and for measures. 

5. All this was secured without any campaign- 
ing for it by the voters. 

6. It is also to be noted that for years Iowa 
has been a Republican state except as the liquor 
question has interfered. The majority has usu- 
ally been very large, and it is quite remarkable 
that the party leaders, having this large lee- 
way, have continued to provide majority rule in 
city aflFairs. Owing to this, and to the absence of 
seriou!< defalcations and corruption in state af- 
fairs, such as disgraced the Republican regime in 
Nebraska, there has been only a meagre third- 
party movement. As to the future, the voters hav- 
ing experienced the advantage of majority rule 
in most of their city affairs, will surely demand 
^hat the optional referendum be applied to ail the 
proposed ordinances, and that majority rule shall 
prevail in state matters. 



c. MAJORITY RULE IN MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS IN SOUTH DAKOTA AND UTAH 



The above-described development of majority 
rule in Iowa has been outdone in South Da- 
kota and Utah. The voters in each of these 
states have secured an amendment to the state 
constitution wherein is granted majority rule in 
municipal affairs of every description, except urg- 
ency measures. This change was made at the 



time that majority rule was secured as to state 
laws. 

The result in South Dakota has been highly 
satisfactory (see page 34. above). In Utah the 
legislature has refused to provide the regula- 
tions whereby the system can be put into oper- 
ation. 



In only a few of the states have the voters 
been able to get from the party in power in 
the legislature a law providing that the mo- 
nopoly questions in the cities may be decided 
by a direct ballot of the voters. If the voters 
secured this right it would soon diminish the 
monopolists* profits from city monopolies, and 
this would be followed by majority rule in state 
affairs, and then in national affairs, and thus the 
whole system of private monopoly would be over- 
thrown. The monopolists are careful to prevent 
the first leak in the dam. The voters, however, 
have been permitted to vote on the questions 
which the monopolists have found it inexpedient 
to control. «5uch as free textbooks for schools, 
and even the great question of local prohibition 
of the liquor trafiic. But the retention of mo- 
nopoly profit* ha« been carefully guarde<l. In 



t Code i8«>7. <«.W. KA^, »7M. ^3. »79i, *797. »*>», »Hii. and 
Other sections. 
• Act Mpprored March 7. iSiA 



d. THE WINNETKA SYSTEM 

(1). Outline 

Winnetka, 111., however, the monopolists have 
been outflanked by the energetic business men 
of Chicago who live in that suburb. The details 
of this brilliant piece of generalship is as fol- 
lows: 

In Illinois the monopolists have prevented the 
voters in cities from deciding for themselves the 
questions pertaining to city monopolies, ond 
thereby have kepi in the few men in the city coumcU 

THE POWER TO GIVE AWAY THE CITY MONOPO- 
LIES. Some years ago in Winnetka. III., a Til- 
lage of 1800 people, situated sixteen miles north 
of Chicago, on the Northwestern Railway, the 
village board of trustees was about to give to a 
private corporation a forty-year franchise for 
supplying gas. 

At that time the citizens were holding each 
month a public meeting for the disctission rf 
public questions — " Town Meetings " is the name 
they apply to these gatherings. While the pend- 
inj^ forty-year franchise was being considered by 
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the Elected Rulers (the few men who composed 
the Board of Trustees), the time came around 
for the ** town meeting," and, very naturally, the 
question which came up for discussion was the 
proposed franchise for gas. It clearly appeared 
that the voters did not legally possess the power 
to veto the contracts negotiated by their agents 
(the village trustees). The unbusinesslike char- 
acter of the sitiJation appealed so forcibly to the 
citizens who were present that a resolution was 
framed, asking that the trustees of the village 
submit the proposed contract tn their principals, 
the voters. Then when the evening came around 
at which the Village Board were to pass the or- 
dinance, the leading citizens turned out en masse, 
and one of them. Mr. Henry D. Lloyd, secured 
the floor and talked for two hours. He urged 
that the question he referred to the voters. Finally 
the Board voted to do so. The Referendum 
Election was held, and the result was only 4 votes 
for the franchise and 180 against it. 

This settled the proposed franchise. 

.\nd it did much more. The experience iaugh! 
tJie voters their poiver. At the next primary elec- 
tion for the nomination of Trustees, the vot- 
ers mutually agreed that only those men should 
be nominated who would stand up and pleJge 
that, if elected, they would refer to the voters 
all important measures. 



The nominees thus pledged were elected, and 
they fulfilled their agreement. Each year the 
same procedure has been observed, and each 
year the Trustees have lived up to their agree- 
ment. To have broken their pledges and have at- 
tempted to give away an important franchise 
without consulting the voters might have cost 
them their lives. 

Reviewing the Winnetka plan there is found 
the following principle: 

BACH YBAR THB VOTBRS 

Essential agree with each other that 

Principle they will retain in them- 

selves a veto power as to 

EACH ordinance PROPOSED BY THEIR ELECTED 
RBPRBSBNTATIVBS. 

They can do this, for the members of the coun- 
cil are elected by the voters; therefore, all that 
the voters do is to mutually agree that no man shall 
he nominated for alderman except those who agree 
to refer all important fneasures to a direct ballot of 
the voters. 

The time at which the demand for a ballot 
by the voters can best be made is after second 
reading and passage of the bill under the usual 
rules. It is advisable, therefore, that there be 
added to the rules of procedure in the Council 
one that is somewhat as follows: 



(2) Rules of Procedure In City Council 

(a.. OPTIONAL REFERENDUM 



After the second reading of each bill a vote 
shall be taken, and if favorable to its passage and 
the bill is not subject to a compulsory referendum, 

THIRTY DAYS SHALL ELAPSE BEFORE IT IS TAKEN UP 

FOR THE THIRD READING. If during these thirty days 
five per cent, of the voters of the city (to be calcu- 
lated upon the basis of the votes cast at the pre- 
ceding general election shall file with the Secre- 
tary of this Council a request that it be submitted 
to the voters of the city for an expression of opin- 
ion, it shall be put to a referendum vote, tne pro- 
cedure to be that prescribed in the city ordinance 
that shall take effect— 1902. 

It shall be submitted not later than the next 
regular election, but there shall be at least three 
weeks between the filing of the request and the 
referendum election. In case there is less time 
the vote shall he taken not later than the second 
regular election. 

// majority of the votes lawfully cast for and 
against the bill shall fai'or its passage it shall hi 
read a third time and the vote shall be determined 
by yeas and nays. [The bill will pass, for a major- 
ity of the members of the Council will have agreed 
to abide by the wiU of the voters. 1 // the biUfaiU 
to receive the afproval of the voters it shall not go 
to a third reading. 

Provided, however, that the foregoing provi- 
sions for asceitaining the will of the voters shall 
not apply to a hill the paaaage of which is im- 
mediately neceaaary for the preservation of the 
public peace, health, or safety, and which receives 



a two-third vote of the entire number of coun- 
cilmen.* The following bills shall not be classed 
as urgency measures: (i) A bill for a franchise 
or license to extend longer than one year: (2) a 
bill for the sale or purchase of real estate, and (3) 
a bill for street paving or sewering. 

This rule of procedure is intended for the Ciiy 
Council, and when adopted places in the voters 
of the city a Veto Power as to every proposed 
ordinance and resolution except urgency nuas- 
ures. 

Of this there is no question. The counciinien 
will abide by this rule of procedure, and not re- 
peal it, for their pledge will have been specific 
and the voters will be unanimously in favor of 
their abiding by it. It is where the pledge is 
vague and not backed by public opinion that it is 
evaded. Such is the history of instructing rep- 
resentatives. (See below, Part III.) 

The foregoing section deals with the optional 
referendum, and does not take up the initiative. 
The Winnetka system, however, can be applied 
to the initiative in cities, as we shall show. 



* Urgbncy Lboislation. The Rules of Procedure io 
practically all legislatum require a two-thirds vote where 
a bill is to become law at oner. Therefore the provUioii^ Vol 
the text that urgeocy le^l«A\oxw tcwvaX x««e\x^ •*. vm^'CcNsfe^ 
vole Vft no VTmorvrnWotv. 
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(b). THE INITIATIVE 



The following is the rule oi' procc«lujc lor the 

initiative in the cities where the v«»u*r>' right to 

it is at present denied. 

Whenever a proposed ordinance or resolution 
concerning a subject upon which this Council is 
authorized to legislate shall be presented by ^ per 
cent, of the voters of the city (to be calculated 
upon the basis of the vote cast at the preceding 
general election) it shall be received, given a num- 
ber, referred to a committee for consideration, 
reported back, and with such amendments, substi- 
tute or recommendation as may be thought desir- 
able. It shall then be read a second time in the 
Council and voted upon by yeas and nays. The 

RESULT SHALL BE REFERRED TO THE VOTERS OP THE 
CITY TOGETHER WITH THE BILL AS IT WAS ORIGIN- 
ALLY PROPOSED. 

Bach bill initiatad shall have precedance over 
all other bills except appropriation bills and 
measures that are immediately necessary for the 
preservation of the public peace, health, or saf- 



ety, and shall be reported to the Secretary of the 
Council not later than six months from the time 
it was propooed. There shall be at least four 
weeks between the fiinal passage of a bill and its 
anbmianon to the voters. In case there is leaa 
time the vote shall be Uken not later than the 
second regular election. 

// a majority of the votes legally cast favor • 
measure, then the bill receiving the largest nrnm^ 
ber of votes shall be read in the council a third 
time and voted upon by yeas and nays, [The bill 
will pass, for a majority of the members will htve 
agreed to be bound by the will of the voters.] If 
a majority of the votes legally cast are against the 
measure, then neither of the bills shall go to m 
third reading. 

The foregoing is a rule of proce«iure for the 
City Council that will place the Initiative in 5 
per cent, of the voters. 



(3). Is Constitutional 



The foregoing rules of procedure for the initi- 
ative and the optional referendum result in Ma- 
jority Rule in combination with Representative 
Government, yet the form is purely that of a Rep- 
resentative Government (a Republican form of 
government). The bills arc not put to a direct 
ballot of the voters after they are finally passed 
by the legislative body, but before the final pas- 
sage — the ballot is for advice or in the nature of 
an instruction, that which is unquestionably a 
** Republican Form of Government:" since 1802 
the Ohio Constitution has declared: 



•* The people have a right • • • to instmct 
their representatives." 

The city council has power to order the elec- 
tion commissioners to place upon the ballot at a 
general election the questions to be submitted 
to the voters for their advice,* or the city coun- 
cil may order a special election — its power to 
seek advice upon any contract it is authorized to 
enter into cannot be successfully questioned.* 

Let us next consider the method whereby the 

rules of procedure for the Optional Referendum 
and the Initiative are most easily secured in city 
councils. 



2. NON-PARTISAN MACHINERY FOR INSTALLING RULES OF PRO- 

CEDURE IN CITY COUNCILS: 



a. Voters' Non-Partisan Agreement 



The manner in which the voters of Winnetka 
retain a veto power, wc have descriUed. // is 
sintf*ly an agrcnnent each year to do so. The agree- 
ment i> an informal one in Winnetka. In cities 
where the custom is not established the voters 
should sign a definite agreement, in which 
should be included the Initiative. The following 
is a suggestion as to the form of the agreement: 

We, the undersigned, hereby unite for the pur- 
po.-ie of banishing party politics from our city 
government and instituting majority rule.* To 
this end we mutually a^ree to go to the primaries 
of our respective parties and vote to send in- 
structed delegates to the ward and city con- 
ventions: the instructions to he (i) that the can- 
didate for the office of alderman shall publicly 



agree that if elected he will work and vote for 
the city council's adoption of the mlea of 
procedure hereinafter set forth; that he will work 
and vote for the retention of said rules, and that 
he will abide by the will of the voters as expressed 
at the polls; (2) the instruction to the delegates 
to the city convention to be that the platform of 
said city convention shall declare for the referen- 
dum and initiative through rules of procedure in 
the city council. 

(Print here the proposed Rules of Procedure.) 



Signatures. 



Residence. 



Ward 
and Precinct- 



•In i»Ucr of this prramble there can l>c fniracil one that 'The above Dumrd pimer in the ciiy coitocil i« iScHvcd 

it similar to the one set forth below in the prnpo«e<l con«ti- from the power icranted it by the legislature ta graut fnia- 
^eji/nn /f>r the city feiieTnX\on. chisenctc In arri^ ingnt n ileci*>ion as to whether t tirsim 
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b. Federation of Non-Partisan Organizations 



In order to inform the voters of each city as 
to the Non-Partisan system, and to circulate 
among them the Non-Partisan agreement, U is 
best, doubtless, that as many of the existing 
organizations as possible shall federate. This 
involves s minimum amount of effort and 
maximum results. A plan for accomplishing this 
is to introduce in each of the non-partisan organ- 
izations of A city the following resolutions, or 
something similmr: 

Resolution for Appointment of a Con- 
ference Committee 

Resdvtdf That this lodge (or organization) 
hereby authorize the chairman (or master) to 
appoint a committee of three (or more) to meet 
in conference with other committees from non-. 
partisan organizations of this city to discuss plans 
for a non-partisan program for -securing majority 
rule in city affairs and for improving the admin- 
istration of city laws. Said committee is not 
authorized to bind this organization in any way, 
but is to report the non-partisan plans and the 
discussion. 

In place of the last clause, it caiv be said in 
the resolution that: 

The committee is instructed to present to the 
conference for its consideration the improvement 
in city government known as the Optional Ref- 
erendum and the Initiative, to be secured through 
the Winnetka System. 

After the conference ha^^ l>een held, and each 
committee has reported to its organization, the 
action taken upon each report will determine 
which of ihr organizatioirs will ioin in the Feder- 
ation. To arrive at a doci-^ifni. the recommenda- 
tion in the report, upon which the debate 
and vote may be centered, may be as follows : 

Report and Recommendation of 
Committee 

Your committee, appointed to meet in confer- 
ence with other committees from non-partisan or- 
ganizations to discuss plans for a non-partisan 
program for securing majority rule in citv af- 
fairs and for improving the administration of city 
laws, report the following plan for a federation, 
and recommend that this organization shall be- 
come a member thereof: 



The plan submitted should include a time and 
place for holding a meeting to form the Federa- 
tion The basis of organization is outlined in 



to frant a franchise or enter into any other contract auth- 
oriaed hjj th^ legUlnture, the city council imiy ttek the 
advice of a lawyer or other expert^ or it may seek the 
aiivUie of thf voterg ihemselres, Im the worda of CUrk vs. 
City of Bend. As Xnd. 173: "A municipnl corpocnUon hna 
•nch powem aaare expreaaty granted, and atao anch implied 



the following constitution. It can be changed 
to suit- local conditions: 

PROPOSED FORM OF CONSTITU- 
TION FOR CITY FEDERATION 

Preamble 

Government through a Political Party was 
timely when adopted some two hundred years 
ago, but to-day the conditions are wondrously 
changed, and it is time to discard in our cities 
that medieval system of government — govern- 
ment through an organization composed of irre- 
sponsible committees whose chief sources of power 
is tue expenditure of money. 

This sy.stem can be overthrown in cities by add- 
ing to the Rules of Procedure of the City Council 
a rule for the Optional Referendum and another for 
the Initative. The improved system is in successful 
operation in Winnetka, Illinois. It is Majority 
Rule in combination with Representative Govern- 
ment. It terminates the power of the political com- 
mittees, ( the machine ), each with its ring or boss ; 
terminates the political powerof money; terminates 
the spoils system; terminates partisanship in vot- 
ers when nnally passing on legislation; termi- 
nates all legal privileges m local monopolies; ter- 
minates the pooling of interests whereby minor- 
ity interests secure a balance of power ; and ter- 
minates practically all fraud in public contracts. 
The councilmen are elected because of their 
ability, and they exercise their own judgment, and 
are continued in office. This, combined with 
the high character of procedure by the city 
council, results in legislation that is satisfactory 
to more than a majority of the voters — the very 
fact that the people have a veto on the council 
guarantees such non est action on the part of the 
council that scarcely an ordinance is put to a direct 
vote, and even when thus submitted it is the intel- 
ligent and earnest voters who decide whether or 
not it shall become law. There is no vote-pur- 
chasing in referendum elections. 

This improved system of government can eas- 
ily be secured in each city in a non-partisan man- 
ner. AU that is required is a mutual agreement by 
the voters of the city to go to the primaries of their 
RESPECTIVE PARTIES and vote to instruct delegates, 
the instruction to the delegates to the Ward Con- 
vention to be that only such men be nominated 
for aldermen as have agreed (i) to work and 
vote for the proposed rules of procedure, (2) to 
retain said rules, and (3) to carry out the will of 
the voters: and the instructions to the delegates 
to the City Convention to be, to work and vote 
for a platform endorsing the proposed rules of 
procedure. 

To circulate the voters* agreement for signa- 
ture recmires an organization in each of the said 
cities. JO accomplish this with the least exertion a 
federation of the existing non-partisan organisations 
in each city or village should be formed. 

When one-half or two-thirds of the voters in 
each ward have sign^cd the Agreement, the result 

or incklcntal onea aa are neccaanry to carry Into effect the 
•xptcaa powera and affectaate the object of the corporate 
existence. " This rule is nndiapnted, aee for example, Bluff, 
ton ▼«. Stodebaker, 106. Ind. 639, Baumgarten va. Haaty. 
100 Isd. 575: 1 DlUlon'a Mnnlcftp«l Corporations. laq. 9^, and 
Cooley on Taxaiinn Uth ed.. 1A90) 216, ^v 
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of the election is assured, provided the following 
steps are taken: 

1. The officers of the Non- Partisan Federation 
for Majority Rule should secure (a) written 
pledges from candidates for the office of Delegate 
to all party conventions, and (b) should publish to 
the voters the names of those who have agreed to 
work and vote in accordance with the proposed 
instructions. 

2. At the primary elections of each party the 
officers of the Federation and the members thereof, 
belonging to the said parties, should see that the 
polls are properly manned, the vote gotten out, 
counted, and duly returned. 

3. After the primaries are held the officers of 
the Federation should (a) secure written pledges 
from all candidates for the office of Aldermen, 
and (b) should publish to the voters the names 
of those in each party who have agreed to work 
and vote for the proposed rules of procedure. 

4. Preparatory to the holding of the ward and 
city conventions, and during the sessions thereof, 
the officers and members of the Federation should 
co-operate with the instructed delegates to se- 
cure the desired platform and the nomination of 
pledged candidates. 

Constitution 

Article I. OBJECT AND NAME— To assist 
in accomplishing the above-named program in the 

city of (name of city), is the object 

of this organization. Its name shall be the Non- 
partisan Federation for Majority Rule in 

(name of city). 

Article II. MEMBERSHIP.— The member- 
ship shall consist of such commercial, industrial, 
civic, fraternal, educational, and other non-partisan 
organizations as may endorse the object ot the or- 
ganization and apply for membership, and also 
such individuals as may apply for membership. 

Article III. REPRESENTATION.— Organi- 
zations shall be represented on the basis of one 
delegate for each 25 (or 50) members* or major 
fraction thereof. Individual members not mem- 
bers of affiliated organizations may elect one del- 
egate for each 25 (or 50 ) members, or major frac- 
tion thereof, but shall be entitled to at least one 
delegate to represent them if their total member- 
ship is less than a major fraction. 

Article IV. MEETINGS.— Regular meetings 
shall be held at such times and places as shall 
be prescribed in the by-laws. Special meetings 
may be called by the executive committee or 
central committee. 

Article V. OFFICERS.— The officers shall 
consist of a Chairman, one Vice-Chairman for 
each organization having more than 25 members, 
a Secretary, and a Treasurer. Each organization 
shall select its Vice-Chairman of the Federation 
in such way as it may desire. A Chairmam, Sec- 
retary and Treasurer shall be elected at the first 
meeting, and at each annual meeting thereafter. 
The term of office shall be one year, or until a 
successor is elected. 

Article VI CENTRAL COMMIITEK- The 
above-mentioned officers, including the Vice- 
Chairmcn, shall form the Central Committee. 
They shall enact by-laws and fill such vacancies 
as may occur in the office of (Thairman, Secre- 
tary, or Treasurer, unless they prefer to call an 
election, or an election is requested by one-third 
of the Vice-Chairmen 

Article VII. EXECUTIVE COMMITTER.— 
The Chairman. Secretary, Treasurer and four others 



• elected b/ the Central Committee, shall constitute 
an Executive Committee. The first committee may 
be elected by the charter members. When five (or 
ten) Vice-Chairmen are elected, as provided in 
Article V, the Central Committee shall take charge. 

Article VIII. ADVISORY COUNCIL.— There 
may be an Advisory Council. 

Article IX. FUNDS.— There shall be nodues ; 
voluntary contributions shall be relied upon. It 
shall be the duty of each federated organization to 
invite subscriptions from its members. It shall 
be tlie duty of the Central Committee of this 
Federation to invite subscriptions from the in- 
dividual members and from the public. 

Article X. AMENDMENT.— This constitution 
may be amended at any annual meeting or at any 
regular meeting if a majority of all the delegates 
in attendance vote in favor thereof and the notice 
of meeting shall have set forth the proposed 
change. 

PROPOSED BY-LAWS 

Article I. MEETINGS. — The regular meet- 
ings of this Federation shall be on the first Mon- 
day (say) of each month, and for the month pre- 
ceding the annual city election on Monday of 
each week. 

Article II. PRECINCT COMMITTEE— ITS 
DUTIES: — In each voting precinct the Execu- 
tive Comnyttee shall appoint a committee of at 
least three persons, including representatives of 
each political party, of whom the first named shall 
be Chairman. Its duty and that of its members 
shall be (i) to assist in presenting to each voter 
of the precinct the non-partisan agreement; (2) to 
assist m securing the registration of the voters 
who have signed the agreement; (3) to assist in 
getting out the vote at the primaries; and (4) to 
assist in securing an honest election and a fair 
count. 

Article III. DUTY OF CHAIRMAN.— It 
shall be the duty of the Chairman (i) to preside 
at all meetings of the Federation; (2) to preside 
at meetings of the Executive Committee; (3) to 
sign the Federation name to all official docu- 
ments; (4) to sign orders on the Treasurer for 
payment of such bills as have been audited by 
the Executive Committee; (5) at meetings of the 
Federation and of the Executive Committee, to 
have the casting vote in case of a tie; and (6) to 
call meetings of the I'xccutivc Committee at 
such time and place as he deems expedient; but 
any three of said committee may call a meeting 
ef the committee. 

Article IV. DUTY OF SECRET.\RV.— The 
duty of the Secretary shall be (i) to take charge 
of the books, papers, and other property of the 
Federation, except the cash and promises to pay 
money, which he shall transmit to the Treasurer; 
(2) to receive and collect all money, dues, and 
subscriptions that may be paid, and promptly 
transmit the same to the Treasurer: (3) to keep 
a list of the members of the Federation and such 
committees as may be appointed: and (4) to per- 
form such other duties as are usual or which may 
be requested by the Executive Committee 

Article V DUTY OF TRF.ASURER — The 
duty of the Trea-^urer shall be (i) to receive from 
the Secretary and safely keep the money of the 
Federation, and its securities: (2) to pay order> 
drawn on him by the Secretary and signed by the 
Chairman: and (3) to report to the Exocutive 
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Committee* or National, whenever called upon. 

Article VI. DUTY OF VICE-CHAIR- 
MEN.— It shall be the duty of the Vice-chairmen 
to select one of their number to perform 
the duties of the Chairman during his absence 
or disability. 

Article VII; DUTY OF EXECUTIVE COM- 
MITTEE.— The duty of the Executive Commit- 
tee shall be (i) to provide a place for the meet- 
ings of the Federation; (2) to have general 
charge of the work of the organization, subject 
to such rules as the Federation may provide; 
(3) to manage the financial affairs; (4) to ap- 
point such precinct committeemen as are not 
named by the Federation; and (s) to perform 
such other duties as are usual. 

Article VIII. RULES OF PROCEDURE.— 
The business at each meeting of the Federation 
shall be conducted in accordance with the par- 
liamentary rules of the city council as far as 
the same may apply. The order of business 
shall be the same as that of the city council. 

Article IX. AMENDMENTS.— These By- 
Laws may be amended at any meeting of the 
Central Committee if one week's notice of 
the proposed change shall have been mailed to 
the post-office address of each member. 

Charter Members* Agreement 

We, the undersigned, desiring to form a Non- 
partisan Federation for Majority Rule in the 
City of , hereby unite in an organiza- 
tion, the name to be determined at the first 
meeting. We adopt the foregoing Constitution 
and By-Laws, subject to such changes in the 
former as may be made at said first meeting. 
and subject to such changes in the By-Laws as 
may be enacted by the Central Committee. 

Names of Organization and of Individuals: 



To help promote the organization of Non-Partisan 
Federations in Cities and Villages, there has been 
organized a National Non-Partisian Federation, the 
the constitution of which is as follows : 

CONSTITUTION OF NATIONAL 

NON-PARTISAN FEDERATION 

FOR MAJORITY RULE 

IN CITIES 

Preamble 
(Same ab in preceding Constitution.) 

Constitution 

.\rticlc I. OBJECT AND NAME.— To bring to 
the attention of the leading citizens of each city and 
incorporated village in our land the above-de- 
scribed non-partisan system for securing major- 
ity rule in combination with representative gov- 
ernment, and to bring the same to the attention 
of the non-partisan organizations in said cities 
an<i villages, is the object of this organiza- 
tion. Its name shall be ** The National Non- 
Partisan Federation for Majority Rule in Cities." 

Article II. MEMBKRSHIP.— The member- 
ship shall consist of such commercial, industrial, 
civic, fraternal, educational, and other non-parti- 



san organizations as may endorse the object of this 
organizationa nd apply for membership, and also 
such individuals as may apply for membership. 

Article III. REPRESENTATION.— Repre- 
sentation at meetings shall be on the basis of 
one delegate for each affiliated organization and 
one additional delegate for each one hundred 
members or major Traction thereof. Individual 
members not members of affiliated organizations 
may elect one delegate for each one hundred 
such members or major fraction thereof; but 
shall be entitled to at least one delegate to rep- 
resent them if their total membership is less than 
a major fraction. 

Article IV. MEETINGS.— Regular meetings 
shall be held at least once each year, and at such 
other times as may be prescribed in the by-laws. 
Special meetings may be ordered by a majority 
of the National Committee. 

Article V. OFFICERS.— The officers shall 
consist of a Chairman, one Vice-Chairman for 
each organization of more than 50 members, a 
Secretary, and a Treasurer. Each organization 
shall select its Vice-Chairman of the Federation 
in such way as it may desire. The Chairman^ 
Secretary, and Treasurer shall be elected at the 
first meeting, and at each annual meeting there- 
after. The term of office shall be one year, or 
until a successor is elected. 

Article VI. NATIONAL COMMITTEE.— 
The above-mentioned officers, including the Vice- 
Chairmen. shall form the National Committee. 
They shall enact by-laws and fill such vacancies 
as may occur in the office of Chairman, Secre- 
tary, or Treasurer, unless an election is called 
by the National Committee upon its own motion 
or upon the request of one-third of the Vice- 
Chairmen. Balloting may be by mail. The Na- 
tional Committee and the several officers shall 
perform such duties as are usual to their re- 
spective offices. 

Article yil. EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE.- 
Thc Chairman. Secretary, Treasurer and four 
others elected by the National Committee, shall 
constitute an Executive Committee. The first 
committee shall be elected by the charter members. 
When five Vice-Chairmen are elected as provided 
in Article V the National Committee shall take 
charge. 

^tA*^^^!^ ,yj^^ ADVISORY COUNCIL.- 
There shall be an Advisory Council. 

Article IX. FUNDS.— There shall be no dues ; 
voluntary contributions shall be relied upon. It 
shall be the duty of each federated organization to 
invite subscriptions from its members. It shall 
be the duty of the Executive Committee of this 
Federation to invite subscriptions from the in- 
dividual members and from the public. 



OFFICERS AND ADVISORY COUNCIL 



Gborgb H. Shiblbv, 

Waflhiogton . D. C. 
Chairman 



Robert Mili^br. 

WMhington, D. C. 
Secretary 

Ai«BXANDBR Kent, 

Pastor People's Church, Washinjfton, D. C. 
Treasurer 

ADVISORY COUNCIL 
Hon. Samubl M. Jones, 

Nonpartisan Mayor of Toledo. Ohio 

[CO.VTI.MrKD O.H XEXT PA*;k\ 
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Bltwebd Pomkrov, 

Prvtident. NaUocmI Direct LcfUUtlon L««tue 

Prank Parsons, 

pTvtldcot, National Referendum League 

Hon. M. L. LoCKWOOD, 

President. National Anti-Trust I«eaffue 

John R. Commons. 

Kconomic Year Book, Washington. D. C. 

Rev. Hbrbbrt S. Bigblow, 

Cincinnati. Ohio 

Hbnry D. Lloyd, 

Boston, Mass.; recently ol Winnetka, 111 



Gborgb McA. Millbr, 

President of Kuskin College, Trenton, Mo. 

Louis F. Post, 

Editor "The Public" 

Dr. Gborgb H. Shbrman, 

Detroit, Mich. 

Dr. C. F. Taylor. 

Bditor. " Medical World " 

Hon. Thomas G. Windbs, 

of Winnetka, Ul., 
Associate Justice. I linols Appellate Court 

DETAILS OF THE NATIONAL 
ORGANIZATION'S WORK 

The plans of the national organization are as 
follows: 

1. To mail to each non-partiaion*^organiza- 
tion that has subordinate organization^ a oopy 
of this nnmber of the Federationist, or some 
subsequent publication^ asking that it urge each 
of its subordinate bodies to join in a Non-Parti- 
san Federation for Majority Rule in Cities. 

2. To mail to each local non-partiaan organ- 
ization in cities and in incorporated towns a 
copy of this publication, or a subsequent one. 

3. In each community there are a few tireleaa 
workers for the referendum and the initiative and 
this supplement should be mailed to them. There 
are workers, also, for reforms that will come when 
majority rule is inaugurated and copies should be 
mailed to them. Contributions tor mailing to 
specially deaig^nated localities or classes of workers 
are solicited. 

4. To correspond with organizations and lead- 
ing citizens, and for this purpose, during the 
months of Januar)r and Februarv. to conduct a 
department in which each of tne larger states 
shall be in charge of a Secretary, preferably a 
Trade Unionist, who is thorouffhly acouainted 
with the people of the state. He (or sne) can 
do the work from his home in the state, or, bet- 
ter still, from an office of a State Federation for 
Majority Rule in Cities. 

5. To conduct a Press Bureau. .\ history of 



municipal liberty will be aupplied to the jounuOa 
of the national and local organisationa Chat are 
working for majority rule, alao to the balance of 
the press of the country. 

6. To conduct a Press Club. The current his- 
tory of the movement will be aupplied to thoae 
who will write for local papers. In each commun- 
ity special effort should be made* to provoke a 
newspaper discussion, and to protest against un- 
just criticism. 

7. To answer inquiries. 

a To supply literature to those who ask for 
it or who furnish lists of names. 

9. To especially organize and evangelize those 
cities where crying evils exist in the government, 
10. To impress on the public the advantages at- 
tained by majority rule in combination with a 
legislative body. Among these advantages may 

be cited:— ^ . , j. 

The discard of party government, mcludmg a 
discard of the ring or boss, thcpolitical power 
of money, the spons system in omcc and in pub- 
lic contracts, partisanship in voters when finally 
passing on legislation; the discard of legal priv- 
ileges in local monopolies (the attainment of 
public ownership of city monopolies); and a dis- 
card of* the pooling of interests whereby minor- 
ity interests secure a balance of power. The 
councilmen are elected because of their ability, 
exercise their own judgment, and are continued 
in office. This, combined with the absence of 
power to benefit themselves and the high char- 
acter of procedure bv the council, results in leg- 
islation mat is satisfactory to more than a ma- 
jority of the voters — scarcely an ordinance is pot 
to a direct ballot, and when it is submitted,^ it 
is the intelligent and earnest voters who dcade 
whether or not it shall become law. There is no 
vote-purchasing in a referendum election. 

The foregoing means: 

A gradual change to municipal ownership of 
all city monopolies, which means lower charges 
for water and ^pa, street car service, telephone 
service, etc., with better service, higher wages 
and shorter hours to employees; 

Equal taxation; 

Good and sufficient schools; 

Free text books; 

Fewer saloons and other social evils; 

Honest elections; 

The best men in office; 

No bribery or corruption; 

Well paved and clean streets; 

Day labor in place of public contracts; 

Eight-hour day in city employment, including 
city monopolies; 

Efficient police — non-political; 

Efficient fire department — non-political; 

Police and Justice Courts freed from politics 
and honestlsr conducted; 

The abolition of public gambling, bucket shops* 
etc.; 

Safer environment for boys and girls; 

Less crime; 

Better ca-e for the aged poor and the sick; 

Better care for dependent children: 

As a whole, lower taxation, because of efficient 
administration and no stealing. 
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c. A Non-Partisan Campaign 



It is to be observed that each of the proposed 
organixatioiis for majority rule is a non-partisan 
one : The voter's agreement is that he will go to 
the primary of his own party and instruct that ma- 
jority rule shall be extended to the less important 
questions in dty affairs. No open opposition can 
be made to this movement, nor can it be claimed 
with any hope of success that the optional referen- 
dum and the initiative are impracticable, nor that 
they cannot be secured through the Winnetka Sys- 
tem . The practicabilit V of the optional referendum 
and initiative is beyond question, as is also the 
practicability of securing them through rules of 
procedure. 

It is an assured fact that the campaign up to and 
including the holding of the ward and city con- 
ventions of the several parties will be non-partisan. 



And the campaign ¥rill continue to be non-par- 
tisan, for no set of leaders in city politics will 
dare come out against the extension of majority 
rule to the less important of city affairs. Since 
the dissolution of the Federalist party, no poli- 
tician has found it practicable to openly claim 
that majority rule should not prevail. It is likely 
that there will be a practically unanimous agree- 
ment by the voters to go to the primaries of their 
respective parties and instruct for rules of pro- 
cedure in the city council. This means that the 
question will be decided without becoming a party 
question, and after the city election is over there 
can be no party question as to legislation in city 
affairs, for as to these questions, the party system 
vrill have been discarded. An improved system 
will be in operation. 



d. New Questions in Politics 



At page 43 above it is shown that there are five 
new questions in politics, and that they are ex- 
ceedingly important. In fact, their importance 
cannot be overestimated for they completely 
change the character of the issues in the city 



campaign. They can readily be brought to the 
front as non-partisan questions if there is adopted 
the plan of pledging the voters to go to the pri- 
maries of their own parties. 



e. An Unrivalled Missionary System 



In concluding the consideration of how to install 
majority rule in city affairs we desire to emphasize 
the fact that the plan outlined, namely, the for- 
mation of a non-partisan federation in each city 
and incorporated village, is a system that is un- 
rivaUdfor Missionary Purposes: To gain a con- 

VSRT TH9 ONI«V THING RBQUIRKD IS TO GBT AN 
AGRBKM BNT THAT HK WILL GO TO THB PRIMARIBS 
OF HIS OWN PARTY AND TAKB MORB POWBR TO 
HIMSBLF— THAT IS, INSTRUCT FOR MAJORITY RULB. 



The men who work through the non-partisan 
federation retain their allegiance to their political 
parties — the party organizations are kept up for the 
purpose of making nominations and for use in the 
campaign. There is, then, through the formation of 
non-partisan federationsformajority rule, an oppor- 
tunity whereby the workers for reform can at once 
secure the improved system in city affairs, then in 
state affairs, and, finally, control the monopolies 
in interstate commerce. 



PART II 

THE MACHINERY WHEJREBY TO INSTALL MAJORITY RULE 

IN COMBINATION WITH REPRESENTATIVE 

GOVERNMENT IN STATE AFFAIRS 

TIktc are two principal mcihods for installing tution and l>y adding rules of procedure tu the 
majority rule in state affairs, namely, l»y an legislature — the Winnetka System, 
ameminiont to the writttMi words of the consti- 



A. Amendment of the Written Constitution 



The (litVicuItics and length of time that it takes 
to amend the written words of the state constitu- 
tion are described at page 45 above. It is 
much easier, as we shall show, to secure the 
adoption of rules of procedure in the House and 



Senate. Furthermore, there is a possibility that 
the United States Supreme Court may hold that 
a provision in a State Constitution that the voters 
shall possess the power to veto all bills that pass 
the legislature except urgency measures and at>- 
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propriations is not a " Republican Form of Gov- 
ernment/' and therefore prohibited by the Fed- 
eral Constitution (see page 45, above). In caae 
the South Dakota constitutional amendment is 



upheld by the federal courts then the Winnetka 
system is, as we shall demonstrate, the quickest 
way to secure an amendment to the written words 
of the state constitution. 



B. The Winnetka System Applied to State Affairs 

1. RULES OF PROCEDURE: 



1. OPTIONAL REFERENDUM 



After the third reading of each bill a vote shall 
be taken, and if /avorahie to its passage and the 
bill is not subject to a compulsory referendum . 30 

DAYS SHAI<L RI.APSB BKFORB ITSHAI^I* BB PRBSBNT- 

BD TO THB GORBRNOR.* If during these 30 days % 
per cent, of the voters of the state fto he calculated 
upon the basis oL the votes cast at thft preceding 

feneral election) shall file with the clerk of this 
[ouse a request thai it be submitted to the voters 
of the state for an expression of opinion, it shall 
be put to a referendum vot9,emd shall not be sub- 
mitted to the Governor, The procedure shall be 
that prescribed in the law submitting the last pro- 
posal for a constitutional amendment ; the major- 
ity of the votes cast for and against the proposition 
to decide the question. 

It shall be submitted not later than the election 
in the following autumn; but there shall be at 
least four weeks between the filing of the request 
and the referendum vote. In case there is less 
time, the vote shall be taken not later than the fall 
election in the following vear. Where practicable, 
the balloting shall take place at a general election. 
// a majority of the votes lawfully cast for and 
against a bill shall favor its passage, n shall bb 

READ A FOURTH TIME, AND TIIK VOTE SH Xl.L BK 
DETERMINED BY YEAS AND NAYS. [The bill will 

pass, for a majority of the voters of the House and 
Senate will have agreed to abide by the will of the 



voters.] If the bill fails 10 ke* rive the ai*- 

PKOVAL OF THk VOTERS TT SHALL NOT GO TO A POUKTB 

READING. 

Provided, however, that the foregoing proviatOBS 
for ascertaining the will of the sovereign power 
shall not apply to a bill levying a tax, or imme- 
diately necessary for the public peace, health, or 
safety, if passed by a two-thirds vote ; but this 
shall apply only to the provisions in a bill which 
pertain to the subjects excepted. The following 
bills shall not be classed as urgency measures: 
(i) A bill that infringes the principle of home 
rule for municipalities; (2) a bill for a franchise 
or license to a corporation or individual to extend 
longer than one year: a bill for the sale or par- 
chase of real estate. 

This rule of procedure is intended for the 
lower house of the legislature. A similar rule 
should be enacted in the Senate. 

When thus enacted it places in the voters of the 
state a Veto Power as to every bill and resolu- 
tion that passes both houses, except urgency 
measures. Of this there is no question. The es- 
tablished usage in this regard is shown below in 
Part III. 



b. THE INITIATIVE 



The following is a rule of procedure for the 
Initiative in states where the voters* right to it is 
a< yet denied: 

Whenever a proposed ordinance or resolution 
concerning a subject upon which this House is 
authorized to legislate shall be presented by 3 
per cent, of the voters of the state (to be calcu- 
lated upon the basis of the vote cast at the pre- 
ceding general election), it shall be received, 
given a number, referred to a committee for 
consideration, reported back, and with such 
amendment, substitute or recommendation as 
may be thought desirable. It shall then be read 
a third time [except in those states where the 
constitution prescnbes that bills shall be read 
only three times] in this House and voted upon 
by yeas and nays. The result shall be re- 



*The forrj^oing is constitutional tiiilcss there is m prori- 
tion. •• in Ncbusska that " Bv«f7 bill and concurmi^ 
reflK>Iution shall be remd at large on three different days in 
each house." In such case the rule should provide that the 
test rote be on the second reading and that then the right 
to a direct ballot shall exist for .«> days. 



FERRED TO THE VOTERS OF THE StATE TOGETHER 
WITH THE BILL AS ORIGINALLY PROPOSED. 

Each bill initiated shall have precedence over 
all other 'bills except appropriation bills and 
measures that are immediately necessary for the 
immediate preservation of the public peace, 
health, or safety, and shall be reported to the 
clerk of the House not later than three months 
of the session of this House. There shall be at 
least six weeks between the final passage of a 
bill and its submission to the voters. In case 
there is less time, the vote shall be taken not 
later than the fall election in the following year. 

If a majority of the votes legally cast favor a 
measure, then the bill receiving the largest number 

SHALL BE READ IN THE HOUSE A FOURTH TIMS 
AND VOTED UPON BY YEAS AND NAYS. [The bill 

will pass, for a majority of the members in the 
House and Senate will have agreed to abide by 
the will of the voters.] The bill or bills that fail 
to receive the approval of the voters shall not go 
to a fourth reading. 

The above rule is intended for the Hou<ie. \ 
similar rule should be enacted in the Senate 
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c. IS CONSTITUTIONAL 

The foregoing method of securing majority 
rule in state affairs is not open to the objection 
that it is a Democracy and not a Republican 
Form of Government: The bill is not put to a 
direct ballot after it is finally passed by the legis- 
lature, but before its final passage — the ballot is 
for advice or in the nature of an instruction, thai 
which is unquestionably a ** Republican Form of 



Government; since 1802 the Constitution of Ohio 

has declared: 

" The people have a right ♦ ♦ ♦ to in- 
struct their representatives." 

The Legislature has power to order that the 

vote be taken and to pay for it. There is no 

clause in the constitution that prohibits it, and 

it has supreme power in state affairs except as 

expressly prohibited. 



2. MACHINERY FOR INSTALLING THE RULES OF PROCEDURE 

IN THE LEGISLATURE 



a. Instructions at Primaries of all the Parties 



To secure the enactment of the Rules of Pro- 
cedure in the legislature it is necessary that the 
system be instructed for at the primaries, and ii 
is hesi to instruct at fke primaries of all the 
PARTIES. This insures that the question will be 
a non-partisan one until after the conventions 
are held, and by carrying the primaries of the 
two leading parties the question is settled. Even 
if one only of the leading parties of the state 
declare for majority rule, then the leaders of the 
other party will not dare to openly fight the 



proposition, for the voters would turn them 
down, and no set of leaders can secretly defeat 
the measure, for the candidates of their party 
will be compelled to declare whether they will 
vote for or against the proposed Rules of Pro- 
cedure. 

In order to instruct at the primaries of all the 
parties, it is necessary, of course, that an agree- 
ment be framed and systematically circulated for 
signatures. The following form of agreement is 
proposed : 



b. Voters' Non-Partisan Agreement as to State Affairs 



Whbkeas, In the State of 



-, it is ad- 



mitted that the Voters have the moral right to 
determine the laws under which they live; and, 

Whereas, The legislative system of the State 
is such that the monopoly of controlling Stale 
legislation is in the Managers of the party organ- 
izations and their Nominees to legislative and 
judicial ofiice except as ike voters go to the pri- 
maries and send Instructed Delegates to the party 
conventions; therefore, 

Resohed, That we, the voters of the State of 

, hereby band ourselves together for 

the purpose of securing such an improvement in 
the legislative system of our State that a Majority 
of the Voters shall at all times have the power to 
control the monopoly that is known as the Legislative 
Power. In order to se( ure this improved sys- 
tem, IT IS necessary that we go to the pri- 
maries OF OUR respective PARTIES AND SEND IN- 
STRUCTED Delegates. We, therefore, the under- 
signed, in consideration of similar promises by 
many of our fellow-voters, do hereby agree: 

The Agreement. 

[ Thatatthccomingprimariesof our respective 
parties for the selection of delegates to the con- 
vmtion that shall nominate an Assemblyman, xve 
shall work and vote for such men as Delegates as 
have agreed that, if elected, they will work and 
\otk for a Nominee for the House of Rep- 

RKSKNTATIVES WHO HAS AGREED: (l) That, if 

elected, he will work and vote for the proposed 
Rules of Procedure in the House of Representa- 
tives, as hereinafter set forth; (2) That he will 
work and vote for the retention of said Rules, 
and (3) That after a bill has been submitted to 



the voters and they have expressed their will he 
will do his best to carry out said will; 

2. That at the coming primaries of our re- 
spective parties for the selection of delegates to 
the convention which shall nominate a State 
Senator wc shall work and vote for such men as 
Delegates as have agreed that, if elected, they 

WILL WORK AND VOTE FOR A NOMINEE FOR THE 

State Senate who has agreed: (i) That, if 
elected, he will work and vote for the proposed 
Rules of Procedure in the Senate, as hereinafter 
set forth; (2) That he will work and vote for the 
retention of said Rules, and (3) That after a bill 
has been submitted to the voters and they have 
expressed their will, he will do his best to carry 
out said will; 

3. That at the coming primaries of our respect- 
ive parties for the selection of delegates to the 
convention which shall select delegates to the 
State Convention we shall work and vote for such 
men as Delegates as have agreed that, if elected. 
they will work and vote for Delegates to 
THE State Convention who have agreed that 
if elected they will work and vote for a plank 
in the platform demanding the proposed Rules of 
Procedure in the General Assembly; 

4. That said nominees for Assemblymen and 
Senators shall be pledged to pass a bill for the Ref- 
erendum and Initiative in cities and all other 
municipalities; and to propose to the voters an 
amendment to the Constitution which shall place in 
themselves the fawer to dentand a Referendum Vote 
and the Initiative as to the Statute Law of the 
State, except as to the usual appropriation bills 
and legislation that is immediately nec^?.s'*x'^ Vi^x 
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the public , peace, health, or safety, and which 
shall secure a two-thirds vote of the members 
elected.* The percentage of signatures to a re- 
riucst for the Referendum or the Initiative shall 



not exceed those prescribed in the proposed 
Rules of Procedure. 

To circulate this agreement for signatures 
there must be an organization. 



3. ORGANIZATION FOR CIRCULATING VOTERS' AGREEMENT 



a. A Ready Formed Non-Partisan 

Campaign 

At the cloee of the city campaign there will be in 
existence, city federations, state federations, and 
a national federation. In order to prepare for the 
campai)(n as to state affairs the only thing 
needed is that each of the organizations shall add 
to the object as stated in their constitution the 
words, "and in state affairs.*' In this way, the 
organization that will have been developed for the 
city campaign can be used for securing majority 
rule in state affairs. 

b. A Non-Partisan Campaign— Success 

Easily Ensured 

It is to be observed that each of the proposed 
organizations for majority rule is a non-partisan 
one: the voter's agreement it that he will go to the 
primaries of his own party and instruct that 
majority rule shall be extended to the less im- 
portant questions in city affairs. No open oppo- 
sition can be made to this movement, nor can it 
be claimed with any hope of success that the 
optional referendum and initiative are impractica- 
ble, nor that they cannot be secured through the 
Winnetka System. The practicability of the op- 
tional referendum and initiative is beyond ques- 
tion, as also is the practicability of securing them 
through rules of procedure. 

The campaign up to and including the holding 
of the state conventions of the several parties will 
be non-partisan, and the campaign will continue 

* rRGBNCv LBGtsLATioN. The Rulcs of Proctdurr in 
practically all IcgUtatare require a two-lhirda vote where a 
Mil ia to become law *t4 *mre. Therttore the proriaion in 
the text that urgency leffialation muat receire a two-thirdn 
vote in no innovation. 



to be non-partisan, for no set of leaders in state 
politics will dare come out against the extension 
of majority rule to the less important questions of 
state politics. Since the dissolution of the Feder- 
alist party no polician has found it practicable to 
openly claim that majority rule should not prevail. 
It is likely that there will be a practically unani- 
mous agreement by the voters to go to the prim- 
aries of their respective parties and instruct for 
rules of procedure in the legislature. This means 
that the question will be decided without becoming 
a party question, and after the state election is 
over there can be no party question as to legisla- 
tion in state affairs, for as to these questions the 
party system will have been discarded. An im- 
proved system will be in operation. 

c. New Question in State Politics 

To add to the ease with which the optional refer- 
endum and the initiative can be inaugurated is the 
description of them. At pages 43, 44, there are 
shown the new questions in city, state, and na- 
tional politics. 

d. An Unrivaled Missionary System 

After the spring elections there will be in exis- 
tence not only the non-partisan federations in city, 
state, and nation, but there will also exist the 
machinery of the Reform Parties. In each of 
these organizations the members will doubtless 
have joined the non-partisan federation in order to 
operate most effecttvely iu Missionary Work : TO 

GAIN A CONVBRT. THB ONI«Y THING RBQUIEXD IS 
TO GBT AN AGKHXMBNT THAT HB vntX, GO TO THB 
PRIMARY OF HIS OWN PARTY AND TAKB MO&B 
POWBR TO HniSBI.F— THAT IS, INSTRUCT FOR MA- 
ORITY RULB. 
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PART III 

MACHINERY WHEREBY TO INSTALL MAJORITY RULE IN 
COMBINATION WITH REPRESENTATIVE GOVERN- 

MENT IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 

There are two principal methods whereby to by an amendment to the written constitution, 
install majority rule in national affairs, namely, and by the Winnetka system. 



A. Amendment of the Written Constitution 



It is extremely difficult to amend the writ- 
ten words of the federal constitution. The pro- 
vision for amending is as follows: 

** The G>ngrcss, whenever two-thirds of both 
Houses shall deem it necessary, shall propose 
Amendments to this Constitution, or, on the appli- 
cation of the Legislatures of two-thirds of the 
several States, shall call a Convention for propos- 
ing Amendments, which, in either case, shall be 
valid to all Intents and Purposes, as part of this 
Constitution, when ratified b^ the Legislatures of 
three-fourths of the several otates, or by Conven- 
tions in three-fourths thereof, as the one or the 
other Mode of Ratification may be proposed by 
the Congress.*' 



This method of amending the Constitution is 
so difficult that since the adoption of the consti- 
tution with the ten amendments recommended 
by the First Congress, there have been only 
two changes in the written words, except through 
civil war. and of those two changes only one. 
that which prevents the judicial power of the 
United States from extending to an action 
against a state, was in any way derogatory to 
the privileges of the few. If, however, the Win- 
netka system is applied, as we shall demonstrate 
is practicable, it will lead eventually to an aincud- 
ment of the written words of the federal constitution. 



B. Winnetka System Applied to National Affairs 



In order to demonstrate that it is practicable 
to apply the Winnetka system to national legisla- 
tion it is essential that there be described the 
development whereby the voters have gradually 



taken more and more of the legislative power lo 
themselves without changing the written words 
of the constitution. 



1. HOW THE FEDERAL CONSTITUTION HAS BEEN CHANGED 
WITHOUT ALTERING THE WRITTEN WORDS 

a. THE WRITTEN WORDS 



The Constitution <»! the L'ni- 

^ ted Slates ot America was framed 

^ in 17S7 and adopted diirmg 

the next year. It expre^^ly pro- 
vides ilial the power to <leteimine what laws 
nIkiII prevail shall twt be in the vj)ters ai the 
roiiiitry. bul in the /«Tt' nu'ii ilcctcd to h<*ld office in 
the House. Senate. Presidency, ond Suf^reme Court. 
The words of the con>titution are: 

"./// legislative poicers herein granted shall be 
: e^sted in a Congress of the t nited States, which 
-hall consist of a Senate and Hon^e of Repre- 
-i iitati\e»." 

This statement is not accurate, for the Pres- 
i<lent is clothed with a veto and one that re- 
• jin'res a two-thirds vote in each House to over- 
come, and a majority of the Supreme Court is 
clothed with an ahsolnte veto as to all bills 



which they declare to he in \iolation of the 
con>titution. 

The men who j)ossess tliis 

(2). Result Qf P<^>^ver to veto the bills are not 

the System. elected by the voters, nor are the 

members of the Senate elected by 
the voters, nor were the members of the House 
elected by the voters at first, but by the Legislatures. 
Not <mly were there these bulwarks agaiuM lej^i- 
lation in the interests of the voters iheniselve- — 
majority rule — but additional bulwarks wcrt- 
thrown up. namely, the members of tlie Ilon^e 
were to be elected every two years, the IVes- 
iilent wa> to be elected every four years, tlie Sen- 
ators were to hold otVice for >ix vears. one-third 
^oing out every two years, while the members 
of the Supreme Court, who possess an absolute 
veto, were to hold ofuc<i \v^'^ \\\<i , -s^oA 'Cn^^ \>\v>.\x- 
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."ion lor amending the writlrn worcU of the con- 
>iitiuion were such thai the consent of the power- 
ful ftw must first he secured or a civil war 
wa>jc<I. 

I-'roni the foregoing it ii» clear that it was in- 
ti'ihlc.l that the system should he neither Party 
(iovernrnent nor One- Man Rule, as was the case 
un<KT the Stuart kings. Under party govern- 
nu-ni the voters have a direct action upon legis- 
lative policies, and such had been the system 
of f^overnmeut in England for a hundred years. 
The object of the framers of the federal constition 
was to take from the people — ** the majority " — 
the power to legislate. Not only do we have be- 
fore our eyes the system whereby that result is 
plainly seen, but we have the words that were put 
forth by Hamilton and Madison in a series of letters 
under the nom de plume of Publicusand addressed 
** To the People of the State of New York." In 
nuniTxrrs IX. and X. the question is considered : 

<3). Object was to Prevent Majority Rule 

In Article IX. Hamilton opens his article by 

>a\ ing: — 

' A firm Union will be of the utmost moment to 
the peace and liberty of the States, as a barrier 
diiitinst domestic faction and insurrectioH." 

riu- meaning of '* faction " is defined hy Madi- 
>'>n in ilic next article of the series. He say>: 

" Among the numerous advantages promised by 
a well -constructed Union, none deserves to be 
more accurately developed than its tendency to 
hrcnk and control the violence of faction. * * * 
B> a faction I understand a number of citizens, 
li'Ii ether amounting to a majority of the whole, 
who are united and actuated by some common 
impulse of passion, or of interest, adverse to the 
rights of other citizens, or to the permanent and 
aggregate interests of the community. 

* There arc two methods of curing the mischiefs 
of taction li. e., of preventing! the rule of the ma- 
jority] : the one. by removing its causes; the other, 
i)y controlling its effects." 

Mr. Madison then shows that the cause can- 



not be removed, and therefore addressed hipj-f!f 
to the question of how to prevent majority rule 

** To secure the public good and private rights 
against the danger of such a faction [*. e., major- 
ity rule], and at the same time to preserve the 
spirit and form of popular government [ ?J is, 
then, the great object to which our inquiries arc 
directed. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

*' A republic, by which I mean a government in 
which the scheme of representation takes place 
♦ ♦ ♦ promises the cure for which we are seek- 
ing. ♦ ♦ ♦ The two great points of difference 
between a democracy and a reptjblic are : first, the 
delegation of the f^ovemment in the latter to a 
small number of cttisens elected by the rest ; sec- 
ondly, the greater number of citizens and greater 
sphere of country over which the latter may be 
extended." 

This distinction is further emphasized by Madi- 
son in a paragraph wherein a democracy (major- 
ity rule) is said to be harmful to society: 

** Theoretic politicians who have patronized this 
species of government have erroneously supposed 
that by reducing mankind to a perfect equality in 
their political rights, they would, at the same time, 
be perfectly equalized and assimilated in their pos- 
sessions, their opinions, and their passions." 

In the concluding paragraph, Madison say^: 

'• In the extent and proper structure of the 
Union, therefore, we behold a republican remedy 
for the diseases most incident to republican gov- 
ernment [namely, the tendency to majority rule]." 

The foregoing demonstrates the truthfulness r»f 

the following summarization by Hon. Jamc'^ 

Brycc in "The American Commonwealth" He 

says: 

•* Those who invented the American system of 
" checks and balances were anxious to resist 

PUBLIC OPINION AND BUILD UP BREAKWATERS 

AGAINST IT. ♦ * ♦ They were penetrated by a 
sense of the dangers incident to democracy. They 
conceived of popular opinion as aggressive, unrea- 
soning, passionate, futile, and a breeder of mob 
violence. ** 

I^t us trace the evolution to the idea which 
now prevails, namely, that the will of the ma- 
jority should rule. 



b. CHANGES IN THE FEDERAL SYSTEM OF GOVERNMENT 



(\ ^ Constitutional Limitations 

\- framed, the federal consiituti«»n not only 
re -t rioted the power of the voters much more 
ilian prevailed in England from the Revolution 
• ■: if^. hut there were no limitations placed 
iil)«»n the power of the few. whereas in England 
a> early a< the year iioo the people had wrung 
ir.'Tn their rulers an abdication of all claim to 
]cv;i>late in certain directions. t The possession of 
these Constitutional Limitations has always been 
the pride of Englishmen and their descendants. 
In Massachusetts in 1777 the voters rejected a 
proposed constitution in which there was no Bill 
of Rights, yet ten years later the above-described 
federal constitution was drafted with no Bill of 
Ri^:ht>. But we should remember that it was 



framed, not hy delegates elected hy the voters 
but by deleg^ates elected by t"lie few men in the 
legislatures, and the instrument was to be submit- 
ted, not to the voters but to the few men sent 
as delegates to the state capitols. Such was the 
procedure except in Rhode Island, where it was 
submitted to the voters at their town meetings 
and rejected overwhelmingly. 

The pressing need, however, for a revision of 
the .\rticles of Confederation resulted in the ac- 
ceptance of the constitution, but upon condition 
that a Bill of Rights should be added. The First 
Congress proposed amendments in this direction, 
ten of which were adopted. This was the first 
alteration in the newly invented system of gov- 
ernment bv the few. 



* }*m/fr Ji. mhovT. 



• •' The American Commonwwilth.'* Vol. 1, Chap xxv. 
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a. Statement 



(2) Development of Voters' Right to In- 

stuct Legislators — Right to Majority 

Rule Established — Federalist 

Party Dissolved 

In the above-quoted statements by Madison it 
it patent that the few men holding legislative of- 
fice were not to be instriutcd by 
tlie voters, for this would tend to 
result in majority rule. The few 
men elected to office were to be 
those few ** whose wisdom may best discern the 
true interest of their country, and whose pa- 
triotism and love of justice will be least likely 
to sacrifice it to temporary or partial consider- 
ations.*' Such was the argument of Madison and 
the other Federalists. But the men who inher- 
ited the beliefs and traditions of Englishmen did 
not consent to this taking away of their liberties, 
and many who supported the adoption of the 
federal constitution did so because of the press- 
ing necessity for a stronger government, and not 
because of the aristocratic nature of the system. 
Jcflfcrson favored the adoption of the instrument 
after it was agreed that a bill of rights should 
be added, but he strongly insisted that the will 
of the majority should prevail. In a letter to 
John Taylor, he said: 

*' Your book [Enquiry Into the Principles of our 
Government] settles unanswerably the right of in- 
structing representatives and their duty to obey." 

This was in 1816. The fight, however, had 
been won in the year 1800. The election of Jef- 
ferson demonstrated ihal parly government had 
been inaugurated, and shortly afterward it was 

generally agreed that it should 

_'__^!!^_?^^' ^^ recognized in the constitu- 
tion. Acct)rdingly, the Xllth 
Amendment was added whereby 

the Vicc-Prt"'idcnt is elected from the ^anic party 

as the P^o^idenl. 

After JetTer>oir5 election and the adoption of 
the Xllth Amendment there wa^ a ^uW further 
development of the idea that the will of the 
voters should determine the character of the 
laws. In the words of Dr. Alexander Johnston, 
profes-MT «if political econt)my in Princeton Uni- 
versity : 

** From 1 80 1 until after the presidential elec- 
tion of 1828 the unity of the democratic or repub- 
lican party was still nominally unbroken. Mem- 
t>ership in it was so essential to political advance- 
ment that after 181 7 all national opposition to it 
came to an end. * * * The idea that the people 
were to impose their notions of public policy upon 
their rulers, which the federalist always detested 
at heart, had now been accepted by all politi- 
cians."* 



eminent Estab 
llshed. 



The machinery, however, by 
New System ^hich the parties championed their 
Of Party f»ov- self-interests was of a new variety. 
emment. j^ ^^ different from any party 

system in existence or that ever had existed. 
The results are summarized by Hon. James" 
Bryce in *' The American Commonwealth," and 
he compares it with the English system: 

The English system is such 
Kesult ^^^^^ .. practically the uUimate deci- 

that is to say, with the party that for the moment 
commands a majority of the electoral votes. ♦ * ♦ 
If the executive ministry displeases the House of 
Commons, the House passes an adverse vote. 
The ministry have their choice to resign or dis- 
solve Parliament. * ♦ * It is a swift and 
EFFFXTiVE METHOD." In America, however, 
through the division of power between the 
House, Senate, President, and Supreme Court, 
each serz'ing for a different period of time, and 
xi'ith the members of only one body elected by the 
voters, the result is always ** a slower method 

THAN that of BRITAIN. It MAY FAIL IN A CRI- 
SIS NEEDING i.mmediate ACTION. The abscncc 
of party control operates chiefly to make latvs less 
consistent and to prevent extended schemes of policy 
from being formulated. ♦ * ♦ The President 
can do little, for he does not lead either Congress 
nr the nation; Congress cannot guide or stimu- 
late the President nor replace him by a man 
titter for the emergency. The Cabinet neither 
receives a policy from Congress nor gives one to 
it: each power in the state goes its own way, or 
wastes precious moments in discussing which 
way it shall go, and that which comes to pass seems 
to be a result not of the actions of the legal organs 
of the state, but of sofne larger force which at 

one time uses their DISCORD AS ITS .ME.\NS. 



at ANOTHER NEC.LEt TS THEM ALTOGETHER. 



* * 



The carefully devised machinery of the Con- 
stitution did little to solve the slavery problem 
nr avert th'j war of the rebellion, while the >ys- 
tem of divided and balanced and limited powers, 

GIVING EVERY ADVANTAGE TO THOSE WHO STOOD 

BY THE K.xiSTiNG LAW, and placing the rights of 
the States behind the bulwarks of an almost 
UNALTERABLE INSTRUMENT, may have tended to 
aggravate the spirit of uncompromising resist- 
ance. * 

(3) Ballot Extended : Manhood Sufferage 

Inaugurated 

In connection with the above-mentioned trend 
toward popular government, the constitutions of 



•CyclopaedU of Political Science and United States 
History." Vol. Ill, p. iioi. The aboreisalao shown in the 
Ohio Bill of Rif hts In the constitution of 1803. It declares : 

" That the people have a riffht to asaerahle together ia a 



peaceable manner to consult for their common good, to 
instn^et their repretentativea^ and to apply to the legisla- 
ture for redrrsa of fcricvences." This section is carried 
forward in the constitution of 1H51 and is in operation, 
to-day. 
••* Kinet\ciiii Cotamou^««\v\i r ^^\. ^ .<2w^'^- '^^'^ - 
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ihe new states in the West provided for man- 
hood suffrage instead of property qualification. 
This reacted upon the older states. Maryland in 
iSio, Connecticut in 1818, New York in 1821, 
Massachusetts in 1822, either by amendment -^r 



by new constitutions abolished the property ^luali- 
6cation, while in the few states which ^till re- 
tained a property qualification the amoiini wa-* 
nominal or laxly enforced. 



(4) Voters' Ballot for Presidential Electors 



The extension of popular manhood suffrage, 
combined with other tendencies toward popular 
rights, resulted in the selection of presidential 
fit dors by the voters instead of by the legisla- 
tures in the several states. By 1824 the voters in 



all but six of the states had taken from their leg- 
islatures the election of presidential electors. By 
1828 in but one state did the legislature choo..e 
the presidential electors. t 



(5) Rise of the National Convention 



(a) VOTERS SELECT THE NOMINEES FOR 

PRESIDENT, i. c, THEY INSTRUCT 
PRESIDENTAL ELECTORS 

The voters also instructed the presidential elec- 
tors for whom they were to vote — this was ac- 
complished by pledging them at the time of their 
nomination to vote as instructed, and the instruc- 
tion was made by a nominating convention. The 
first National Convention was in 1832. From 
1804 until 1828 the nominations for president and 
vice-president in each party were made by a 
caucus of the members of Congress at Wash- 
ington. *' King Caucus " was the term the peo- 
ple applied to this system. In 1828 Jackson was 
placed in nomination by the legislature of his 
>tate. Tennessee, and the legislatures of other 
states placed him in nomination, and many of 
the members of his party held meetings and de- 
clared him to be their choice. Thus was King 
Caucus dethroned. Four years later the Na- 
tional Convention was inaugurated — a meeting 
composed of delegates elected by the voters for 
the purpose of placing in nomination a President 
and Vice-President. In this way the voters, by 
in>tructing their delegates, were abU to ehoose for 
thetfusehes the nominees. 

(b) INDIVIDUAL PLEDGE OF PRESIDEN- 

TIAL NOMINEE 

Ahuis: with the aforesaid development towanl 
legislation by the voters themselves, the nominees 
t«>r President and Vice-Pre<i<leni began to put 
forth -statements us to the Icf^isUiticti they would ett- 
(/«\/T".>r /() secure 1/ elected: then the voters, by 
casting their ballots for or apain^t the opposing 
nominees were able, in a chmi>y way. to deci<lc 
what legislation should be enacted. In 18,56, Mar- 
tin Van Hiiren. in his race for the Presidency, 
put forth, through the Dtniocraiic conventir)n of 
his state < New York) a ilechration as to the 
laws that should be enacted: 

" All men are created free and equal. ♦ * * 
The true foimdatinn of rei)n)»lican government is 
the e«jnal rights of every cili/en in his person and 



property and in their management. * * • Wc 
declare unaualified hostility ♦ ♦ • to any and 
all monopolies by legislation because they arc vio- 
lations of equal rights of the people." 

(c) LEGISLATIVE DEMANDS FRAMED BY 

DELEGATES 

Martin Van Buren was elected to office, four 
years later the delegates to the Democratic tuUidmai 
convention framed for themselves the legislative de- 
mands. Thus another step was taken toward leg- 
islation by the voters themselves. 

In later years two additional advances have 
been made in this direction, namely, (i) the 
framing of the legislative demands by the voters 
at the primaries, and (2) the election of United 
States Senators at the primaries. We shall con- 
sider these in the order named. 

(d) VOTERS FRAME LEGISLATIVE 

DEMANDS AT PRIMARIES 

In 1896 a majority of the delegates to the Dem- 
ocratic national convention were instructed for 
the free coinage of silver and gr)i<l at the ratio 
of 16 to I. Four years later the delegates were -in 
structed to reaffirm the free coinage plank of 1896, 
but during the four years that had elapsed the vol- 
ume of gold coinage had increased to ^js great an 
extent as zl'ouU hcn'c resulted from the free coinage 
of silver at 16 to i. and in addition ntorc tlnin $40'.^. - 
000.000 in paf*er money had been issued." Owing 
to thi*; change in the situation, the in-inictions to 
the delegates were not carrie<l out. Tiie plat- 
form adoi)ted provides for the free coinage oi 
silver along with g«>ld at i6 to i. hu* in.yfead of 
using the nc7c nwney to still further tn^reose the 
z'olunte, tlur platform declares that the r.",^' money 
shall i)isfi..\t K THE $350.ooo.o<x> <»f 1!\nk notes. 
This was in conformity with the real aim of the 
voters: They inten<le<l to reatfirni the <,iianiity 
theory, but were unable to adjust the prin«*iple t»» 



t Prof. Alexandrr JuhnMon in " Cyclopardin of political 
Sciencr and United Slntr* Hirtory." Vol. I. p. 774. 

• "The Proposed Financial Plank of Ihe Allieil Reform 
Parties for i«>nn." bv Shihlev. 
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Party System 
Not Fitted For 
Majority Rule. 



the chringed conditions. This attempt on the part 

ol the voters to initiate legisla- 
tion at the primaries demon- 
strates the inadequacy of the sys- 
tem for determining legislation; 
the system was devised for the nomination of 
men. In order that legislation may fit the ex- 
isting conditions it is necessary that it be framed 
by experts and that testimony be taken, the case 
carefully argued, the vote of the legislators taken, 
and that then the question sJiall go before the voters. 
The full meaning of this is pointed out in the 
earlier pages of this volume. The gist of it is 
that the system for determining legislation at the 
lime that men are nominated is not fit for the 
determination of legislation by the voters rhj.n- 



selves. What is necessary is that there be added 

to the legislative body the Op- 
tional Referendum, the Compul- 
^' sory Referendum, and the Initi- 
ative. These are not only prac- 
ticable, as we have seen, but are absolutely es- 
sential. If the parly system, with its greater and 
greater centralization of political power is con- 
tinued, it will result in a degeneration of the 
people similar to that which took place in Rome. 
In Rome the political power went more and more 
into the hands of the few, and of course the 
wealth of the country followed, and there fol- 
lowed such a degeneration that the barbarous 
tribes of the North overthrew what had once 
been a comparatively high state of civilization. 



(6) Voters in Southern States Elect United States Senators at Primaries 



In the Southern States the race question h; s 
kept most of the white voters in a party by them- 
selves. The result has been that the real decision 
as to who shall be elected has turned upon the 
action of the Democratic primaries. This lias led 
to direct nominations at tite primaries. It has been 
largely accomplished by instructing the delegates. 
In the nomination of United States Senators, the 
system is as follows: 

Arkansas is a typical case. At the primaries 
to be held March, 1902, the voters will tlccide 



whether or not Senator James K. Jones shall 
be returned. The verdict thus expressed at the 
primaries is registered at the conventions that 
nominate assemblymen, state senators, and state 
officers. During September the members of the 
legislature are elected, and in the folloii'ing Janu- 
ary they carry out the instruction which the voters 
registered at the March primaries. 

The system is simple. All that is needed is 
the democratic spirit. 



.* •»«• -• 



(7) Summary 



RcMcwing the above-described changes In the 
>ysteni of government, it will be observed that 
the only change in the written constitution i> that 
the Vice- President shall be from the same party 



as the President. All the other change > iiave 
been secured without changing the written words. 
and in the same VMnner we can adopt the (Optional 
Referendum and tIte Initiative. 



2. PROPOSED CHANGE IN THE SYSTEM OF GOVERNMENT WITHOUT ALTERING 

THE WRITTEN WORDS OF THE CONSTITUTION: 

THE OPTIONAL REFERENDUM AND THE INITIATIVE THROUGH 
RULES OF PROCEDURE IN THE HOUSE AND SENATE 

(THE WINNETKA SYSTEM) 

a. OUTLINE 



After 






Winnelka >yslem has been largely 
adopted in cities and incorporated villages, and 
then adopte*! in one or more of the states of 
the L'nion, the time will be ripe for the adop- 
tion of the optional referendum and the initi- 
ative in national affairs through Rules of Pro- 
cedure in the House and Senate. At first the 
rules may provide for majority rule on the more 
pressing question, such as the Trust Problem, 
Subsidies, and whether or not foreign races shall 
be held as Subjects. This would eliminate for 
the time being all question as to the Sundard 
of Value and Protective Tariff, the latter ques- 
tion, especially, being one upon which some of 
t>ur industries are dependent. If, during two 



years of majority rule, the interstate nioimpulics 
arc not controlled in the interest of the people, 
then the tariff will be handled by majority rule. 
By thus eliminating for a time the possibility of 
changes in the tariff, there would at once be se- 
cured the entire support of the interests that are 
dependent upon the protective tariff, and they 
would work heartily, well knowing that a failure 
to solve the trust problem would mean an attack 
upon the entire system of protective tariffs. There 
is an order of time in which reforms should come 
about, and it is believed that the above-named 
sequence will result in the least resistance. 

The following arc suggestions as to the Rule- 
of Procedure for the House and Sen.at>*^^ 
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b. RULES OF PROCEDURE: 

(1) Optional Referendum 



•' Kvcry bill or joint resolution concerning Intcr- 
.•»tatc Commerce (that is, concerning a railway, 
tilrj^raph. telephone, or the volume of paper cur- 
rency, or other instrument of interstate commerce, 
or a corporation or individual whose business it is 
to operate any of the instruments of interstate 
coninierce ) . or a bill granting a Subsidy, shall not, 
after the third reading and passage and agreement 
with the Senate, ^t* presented to the President 
until thirty days shall have elapsed. In the mean- 
time 1/500,000 voters shall file with the Secretary 
0/ the Senate and the Clerk of this /louse a 

RBUl^RST THAT IT BB REFBRitRD TO THK VOTBRS 
OF THB NATION FOR AN EXPRESSION OF OPINION. 

Then it shai«i« be so referred and shall not 
be presented to the President, the procedure to be 
that whereby the members of this * House are 
elected and Uie vote returned. 

" The balloting shall take place not later than 
the next fall election; but there shall be at least 
six weeks between the filing of the request and 
the referendum vote. Where practicable the bal- 



loting shall take place at an election in the autumn. 
** If, in a majority of the Congressional districts 
and a majority of the states, a majority of the 
votes lawfully cast for and against the bill shall 
favor its passage, it shall be read a fourth time, 

AND THE VOTE SHALL BE DETERMINED BV YEAS AND 

NAYS. [The bill will pass, for a majority of the 
members of the House and Senate will have 
agreed to abide by the will of the voters.] H the 
bill fails to receive the approval of the voters, it 
shall not go to a fourth reading. 

•* Provided, however, that the foregoing provi- 
sions for ascertaining the will of the sovereign 
power shall not apply to a bill levying a tax, or 
immediately necessary for the public peace, health, 
or safety, if passed by a two-thirds vote ; but this 
shall apply only to the provisions in a bill which 
pertain to the subjects excepted." 

The above rule is intended for the House. A 
similar rule should be enacted in the Senate. 



(2) The Iniatiative 



" Whenever a bill or a question as to legislative 
policy concerning Interstate Commerce (as de- 
fined above) or a Dependency of the United States 
shall be presented to this House by 750,000 voters, 
1/ shall be received and numbered, read twice, re- 
ferred to a committee for consideration and re- 
ported back, together with such amendments, sub- 
stitute, or recommendation tu may be thought de- 
sirable. The House, after considering the subject 
and then agreeing with the Senate upon a measure, 
or that no measure shall be passed, shall repir to 

THE voters the ORIGINAL BILL AS INITIATID, TO- 
GETHER WITH SUCH ALTERNATIVE MEASURE OR RBO 
OMMENDATION AS SHALL HAVE BEEN AGREED UPON. 

" Each bill initiated shall have {precedence over 
all other measures except appropriation bills and 
bills that are immediately necessary for the public 
peace, health, or safety, and shall be reported to 
the Gerk of this House not later than one year 
from the time it was proposed. 



tt 



There shall be at least six weeks between the 
reference of. a bill and the vote thereon, and the 
vote shall be taken not later than the next fall elec- 
tion. Where practicable the balloting shall take 
place at the election in the autumn. 

" If, in a majority of the Gmgressional districts 
and a majority of the states, a majority of the 
votes legally cast for and against the bills shall 
favor a measure, then the bill receiving the great- 
est number of votes in the Congressional districts 
and in the states shall be reaid in the House a 

fourth time and VOTED UPON BY YEAS AND NAYS. 

fit will pass, for a majority of the members of the 
House and of the Senate will have agreed to 
abide by the bill of the voters. 1 The bill or bills 
that fail to receive the approval of the voters 
shall not go to a fourth reading." 

The above rule is intended for the House. In 
the Senate a similar rule should be enacted. 



c. PROPOSED CHANGES ARE CONSTITUTIONAL 



The proposed procedure is constitutional. The 
power of the House and Senate is as follows: 

1. " Each House may determine the rules of its 
proceedings;** and 

2. The Congress shall have power to ** regulate 
commerce • ♦ ♦ among the several States," 



terstate commerce is supreme. Therefore, Con- 
gress can do in the matter what any other su- 
preme power can do; consequently as to ques- 
tions pertaining to interstate commerce it may 
pay for the advice of a college professor or any- 
one else, including the sovereign power itself — 
the voters of the United States. 



In other words, the power of Congress over in- 

d. URGENT NEED FOR OPTIONAL REFERENDUM AND THE INITIATIVE 



lion. James Br>'ce, in ** The American Com- 
monwealth," points out the need for an improve- 
ment in the political machinery. In Chapter 78. 
he says: 

" One of the chief problems in America is to 
device niean^ whereby the National Will shall be 
most fully expres^^ed. most clearly known, most 
rnrcsistingly and cheerfully obeyed. ♦ ♦ • 
Towards this goal the .\merican< have marched 
with steady steps. uncon^ciotKly as well as con- 
-ci^Knly. \o other people nn:v stnnd so near it. 



* * ♦ She has shown more boMncs*^ in triiNi 
ing public opinion, in recognizing and giving 
effect to it. than has yet been shown cNewhere. 
Towering over presidents and state Rovern«>r^. 
over congress and state legn^latiire-i. over con- 
ventions and the vast machinery of party. Public 
Opinion stands out. in the L^nited State-^. a< the 
great source of power, the ma-^ter of st-rvanl* 
who tremble before it.'* 

The machinery, however, for carryinir into ef- 
fect the will of the voters is *adlv deficient. 
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This is illustrated by the failure of Congress to 
enact a law for equal rights in freight rates. A 
description of the situation by an officer of the 
government who has worked for an amendment 
to the law is as follows: 

Since the decision of the United States Supreme 
Court in 1897 *' the interstate monopolies are prac- 
tically free to charge their patrons what they please 
and as much as they please for the public service 
they render. 

" All this has been placed before Congress in 
the annual reports of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and in the past three years two ear- 
nest efforts have been made to secure the needful 
amendatory legislation. The first, known as Sen- 
ate Bill No. 3354, was not reported by the Senate 
Committee. , The second. Senate Bill No. 1439, 
known as the Cullom Bill, was at the last session 
reported adversely by a vote of five to four of 
the Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce; 
but the bill was placed upon the calendar, and it is 
therefore in shape to be acted upon at the next 
session of Congrress in the same manner as if it 
had been favorably reported. 
^ " It is a melancholy fact that remedies for pub- 
lic wrongs are not easily obtained in our country. 
Here is a great remedial statute which practically 
the whole people believe to have been wisely en- 
acted,^ but which has become inoperative in its 
most important respects through defects brought 
to light by judicial mterpretation. With a popular 
ImsTatnre, such as our Congress is. a majority 
oteach branch, forty-six in the Senate and one 
hundred and seventy-nine in the House, must not 
only be secured, but the measure must run the 
gauntlet of the regular committees and receive 



the approval of the steering committee (the Com- 
mittee on Rules), to say nothing of the many fate- 
ful pitfalls which may be dug for it in legislative 
practice. 

" Thus it follows that the Cullom Bill, though 
indorsed by commercial interests generally and by 
petitions containing thousands of names, receiving 
active support in all sections of the country, and 

» PLAINLY CERTAIN OF PASSAGE IF PUT TO A BALLOT 

OF THE VOTERS, coH bc delayed in committee and 
finally passed over in the rush of business at the 

close of a session as the result 

Rule of the OF THE EFFORTS OF A NUMERICALLY 

Powerful Few. insignificant, but nevertheless 

powerful and potent, opposing 
minority of those who would be affected by its 
provisions. 

" What has happened in 1900 to the Cullom Bill 
has happened in preceding sessions, in one respect 
or another, to other bills having the same object. 
Bills to regulate commerce can be advanced, and 
even passed with facility, when the regulation as- 

SISTSTHEGREATINDUSTRIALCOMBINATIONS or TlIK 

POWERFUL carrying INTERESTS ; but when the meas- 
ure seeking enactment is designed to cut off the 
illegitimate advantages of the first and to regulate 
the charges for common carriage by the other* 
thouffh the object be the welfare of the whole pub- 
lic, the success of the undertaking can only be se- 
cured through a popular demand which has sternly 
impressed itself upon the managers of parties and 
those who for the time being are in control of 
legislative policies." 

Further illustrations of the pressing need for 

the optional referendum and the initiative are 

stated in Book V. 



c. OPTIONAL REFERENDUM AND INITIATIVE ARE PRACTICABLE IN 

NATIONAL AFFAIRS 



It is agreed by practically all the voters in this 
country that majority rule should prevail to the 
greatest possible degree, the only question being as 
to the practicability of the machinery that is pro- 
posed. That the optional referendum and the 
initiative will result in majority rule, and of a 
high order, is beyond question. This is dem- 
onstrated by tho frantic opposition of the ruling 
few. They have no quotion but that the sy>^- 
tem will take away ihcir political power. It i> 
well, howovor. to briotly state >nnie of the rea- 
sons why the optional rcfcrcndnm and the in- 
itiative are practicable in national affairs. 

I. History <how5 that in South Dakota and in 
Switzerland the ^^vfteni is eminently practicable. 
Thi** i< booaii-io no legislative quc-ition is taken 
up by the voters until after it is considere<l in 
Congress, t^'timony taken. an<l the question «le- 
bated and voted upon Then the completed bill, 
with the truth concerning it, is submitted to the 
voters. + and they indicate their decision by plac- 
ing a cross opposite the word Yes or No. Only 
a rrry few of these questions are submitted to the 

'OtCrs. A MJCII SM.M.I.ER NfMDKR TII.\N fNDER 



THE EXISTING sv.sTKM* — a System in which the 
questions are not first considered by Congress 
and therefore the truth concerning them is twt ascer- 
tainable by the voters, and they are limited in their 
cftoice between the enthronement of one political or- 
ganisation or tlie other — a system in which the tno- 
nopolists are the rulers. The power of the mo- 
nopolists' wealth is so great that, combined with 
the voters' bondage to party, and the other feat- 
ures of party government, no political party can 
win if its leaders are really opposed to the trusts. 
2. That South Dakota and Switzerland are each 
'imaller than the United States is true, but a com- 
parison of the system whh that of party govern- 
ment demonstrates that the larger the area and the 
more complicated its cit*ilisation, the greater is the 
need for a representative governmatt in which (a> 
the questions are first considered by experts and testi- 
mony taken, and then only a feiv questions placed 
before the voters for their ballots, and (b) that these 
few questions be submitted along with the truth con- 
cerning them, and (c) that after each question there 
be placed the word Yes and Ko, in order that the 
voters may designate their choice. In this wav each 



♦ A» 10 how the trtHh i* nticcrtainrtl. ««.• pa^e ?3, ftbo\-e. 



• Piiireii ?5. y», Kb >vr. 
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tliu*>!ioii i^ decided by inajoniy rule, and tlie 
procedure i> of the highest character that the 
mind can conceive. Furthermore, the necessity 
ff>r even the submission of a few questions in 
thi> way will be dispensed with almost entirely 
in a few years: The attainment of public owner- 
ship r»i monopolies will rapidly lessen the class< 
conflict, and then the inauguration of propor- 
tional rei)rc-»entation in the legislative body will 
practically put an end to the submission of ques- 
tion> to a direct ballot of the voters. This last- 
namecl statement is based upon the fact that 
the cause of the submission of (piestions under 



the optional referendum has been due almost en- 
tirely to the evils of the representative system, 
namely the election of one man from a district 
and the gerrymandering of those district.-* (>cc 
page 24, above). 

3. A third method of proof is the fact that in 
national affairs the representative system of gov- 
ernment in combination with the referendum and 
initiative is better than party goirrntfiatt. This is 
so manifestly true that it is useless to debate it. 
The existence of private nwnopolics in nearly all 
lines of industry except agriculture is proof of the 
failure of party government. , 



3. MACHINERY FOR INSTALLING THE RULES OF PROCEDRUE 

IN HOUSE AND SENATE 

a. INSTRUCTIONS AT PRIMARIES OF ALL THE PARTIES 



Experience shows just what the voters have 
dune through the existing party machinery. They 
have instructed delegates, and those delegates 
have obeyed the instructions, proi'idcd the instruc- 
tions iKcrc explicit; not one of the presidential 
elecit»rs has ever violated his agreement; the 
electitni of United States Senators in the South- 
ern Slates by instructions at the primaries is 
working smoothly; and a legislative demand in 
a national platform has been instructed for. This 



demonstrates that the party machinery is such 
that voters in each of the national parties can 
instruct for Rules of Procedure in the House 
and Senate if they desire to. The only question is. 
Do the voters want Majority Rule in place of the 
rule of the monopolists — Modern Feudalism. 

For the voters to secure their freedom, it is 
necessary, of course, that an agreement be framed 
and circulated for signatures. The following is 
proposed: 



b. VOTERS NONPARTISAN AGREEMENT AS TO NATIONAL AFFAIRS 



l\ iicrcds, In the United States it is admitted 
that the voters have the moral right to determine 
the laws under which they live ; and 

IMiercas, Our legislative system is such that the 
Ciiant Trusts (the interstate monopolies) are not 
controlled by the will of the voters nor in their 
interests, but arc controlled by the uill of a few 
tncn: and 

Whereas, It is proposed that Congress shall 
grant an immense subsidy to the owners of ships 
engaged in foreign trade, said gift to be collected 
from the people of the United States by taxation 
ami without first securing their consent; and 

Whereas. The natives of Porto Rico and of the 
Philippines are not citizens of the United States, 
they are denied independence, a promise of inde- 
pendence is also denied them, and therefore they 
are subjects of the Government of the United 
States. This is without the consent of the 7(>tcrs 
of the Vnitcd States — this question wa«; not put tn 
the voters in the last campaign by the party in 
power: therefore. 

Rksoived. That we. the voters of the United 
State*;, herehv band ourselve^^ toiretlier for the pur- 
piK<c of sciurinfi a lei:ishiti:'r .<\'stctn whereby the 
Miiiority shall possess at all times the pozccr to 
control t':r Trusts. Shih SubsiiUcs. and the ques- 
ti'^u i>f h.thfiKi: /'V/TM.'/rririVc T\ ORDFR TO SFAl'RE 
THIS <\>rFM IT I< NF.(T,S<\RV TH \T WE CO TO THE 
I'KIMVKIFS Ml olR RKSPEiTIVE PXRTIFS AND SEND 

l\^TiM\Trii T^Ki.Fi; vTFS. We. therefore, the undcr- 
^igiu'd. in consideration of <:iniilar promi<e«J by 
many of our fellow voters, do hereby agree: 

Thk .Aorkkmhnt. 

r That at the coming prini;«rie^ ofonrrt'-^nective 
parrirs for the selection of delcRates to the con- 
vr'iti'Jii which shall select delegates to the conven- 
ti* n which ^hall nominate a Congressman, we 
fhaU work and x'ote for .ruch men as f^elegates as 
/r.7it' nsrrfctf tthit. if elected, thcv iviU work and 



vote lor Delegates to the Congressional Conven- 
tion ivho have agreed that, if elected, they will 

WORK AND VOTE FOR A NoMINEE FOR CoNGRESS WHO 

H.\s AGREED (I) That, if elected, he will work and 
vote for the proposed Rules of Procedure in the 
House of Representatives, as hereinafter set forth ; 
(2) That he will work and vote for the retention 
of said Rules; and (3) That after a bill has been 
submitted to the voters, he will do his best to 
carry out their will. 

2. That at the coming primaries of our respect- 
ive parties for the selection of delegates to the 
convention which shall nominate an Assemblyman 
and State Senator, ive shall work and t'»v for 
such men as Delegates as have agreed that, if elect- 
ed, they will work and vote for such men t'^r the 
Lcfiislature as haze agreed that if elected, they 

WILL WORK AND VOTE FOR A NoMINEE FOR IGNITED 

St.\tes Senator who has agreed (i) That, if 
elected, he will work and vote for a change in the 
Rules of Procedure in the Senate, as hereinafter 
drmanded : {j) That he will work and vote for 
thf retention of <iid RtiU-v ; and ' i) That after a 
l''II l'a< I trn siibmiittMl [n the voters he will do 
hi- h<'-* '.. iarr\- .mi thrjr will. 

3. That <aid Xnmin«*e<: for Congrc*i*imen and 
Senators shall he hlcd^cd to propose to the voters 
of the several States a Constitutional Amend- 
ment for the Referendum and the Initiative as to 
Stmite Law. except a< tn loc-slT'-n ,^f r.n tireent 
natnn' and which •shall secure a two-thirds vote. 
Th«- Dvr-entnQe of ^iRiiaturr* to a request for the 
^^n'i.Mial Referendum or the Initiariv- '" • 
exced that i>rcvcribed in the propo<;ed Ride< of 
Pro,*cdure. 

(Print here the proposed Rtiles of I*rocedure.^ 

Ward 

Slr;\\TlkES RESIDENfT. AND PrKTINCT. 
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c. ORGANIZATION FOR CIRCULATING AGREEMENT, WORK AT PRIMARIES, ETC. 

(1) Ready-Formed Non-Partisan Organizations 



To circulate this agreement for signatures there 
must be an organization. 

At the close of the city campaign there will be 
organized city federations, state federations, and 
a national federation. To prepare for the cam- 
paign as to national affairs the only thing needed 
is that each organization shall add to its object, as 
stated in its constitution, the words "and in na- 
tional affairs.'* In this way, the organizations 
that will have been developing for about three 
years, and by that time have become a great power, 
can be the engine for securing majority rule in 
interstate commerce, thereby overturning the 
trusts and putting an end to the industrial de- 
pression that will be far advanced by that time. 

(2) A Non-Partisan Campaign 

It is to be observed that the above-described or- 
ganization is a non-partisan one: The voter's 
agreement is that each will go to the primaries of 
his own party and instruct for majority rule. No 
open opposition can be made to this movement, 
nor can it be claimed with any hope of success 
that the optional referendum and the initiative are 
impracticable, nor that they cannot be secured 
through the Winnetka System . The practicability 
of the optional referendum and the initiative are 
beyond question, while the practicability of rules 
of procedure will have been demonstrated in cities 
and states, and the practicability of instructing at 
the primaries is klready beyond question. 

It is an assured fact, then, that the campaign, up 
to and including the holding of the conventions of 
the several parties, unll be non-partisan and effec- 
tual. And the campaign will continue to be non- 
partisan and effectual : No set of political leaders 
in this country dares to openly conduct a campaign 
against majority rule. This has not been done 
in this country since the final defeat of the old 
Feileralist party and to-day it is utterly impracti- 
cable to conduct such a campaign. The manner in 
which the campaigns of recent years liave been 
comlucted against majority rule has been to keep 
it entirely out of the platforms of the two leading 
))arties, aiul where this lias failed, then the effort 
has been to use enough money to defeat the party 
that stmxl for majority rule, while public discus- 
sion lias been directetl against other portions of the 
platform. In this way the demand for the optional 
referendum and the initiative' has been ignored. 

Furthtniiore, — 

<3> New Questions in National Politics 

l*p to the present the political system herein 
presented has not been advocated. The advocacy 
h;is lieen for ** Direct Legislation," which usually 
has meant a radically different proposition, as is 



shown at page 44 above. All the objections that 
have been urged against *^ direct legislation'^ are 
in favor of the system herein outlined ^ namely ^ 
representative government in combination with 
majority rule and no i«9adbr in nationai« poli- 
tics DARBS CONDUCT AN OPBN AND FAIR CAMPAIGN 
AGAINST SUCH SYSTBM. 

Nor can valid objection be brought against its 
adoption by means of Rules of Procedure in the 
House and Senate ; in fact it is the only method 
whereby the optional referendum and initiative 
can be secured without a change in the written 
words of the constitution — "an almost unalterable 
instrument.*' 

These questions are not likely to arise in national 
affairs until after majority rule in combination with 
representative government is largely adopted in 
cities and incorporated villages, and is also in use 
in one or more of the states besides South Dakota. 
Then, inevitably, it will be brought into a national 
campaign, and is likely to result in an almost 
unanimous agreement by the voters to go to the 
primaries of their respective parties and instruct 
for Rules of Procedure in the House and Senate. 
This means that the question is likely to be decided 
before the primaries are held—the action at the 
primaries will be but the registering of the decis- 
ion of the voters. If the primaries of all the 
parties are carried, then the ensuing campaign 
between the parties will not involve this question. 
Afterward, in the House and Senate, the questions 
pertaining to interstate monopolies will not be 
party questions, for the final decision as to each of 
the proposed laws will rest with the voters and not 
with the party in power. In short, **the party 
system" will have been discarded in so far as the 
trust question is concerned, and also discarded as 
to the question of holding dependencies. 

Other questions that are new in |>olitics are 
described at |)ages 44-45, atK)ve, among which is the 
centering of a national campaign upon the ques- 
tion of whether or not majority rule should he 
extended to the Giant Trusts. This plan of cam- 
paign is so im])ortant that its value can scarcely be 
overestimated. In thb past this issik of 
Majority Rulbhas not bkkn squarklv raised. 
The political parties that have stoo<l for progress 
have, with one exception, admitted that ])arty gov- 
ernment does result in majority rule, anil therefore 
the fight has centered upon the proposed laws 
instead of upon the system ivhereby the laus are 
enacted. It is now proposecl to attack the Party 
System itself, but only in so far as it pertains to 
the important questions which have not as vet 
bbbn buminatbd brom party politics. Thk 
most important op all questions, namely, the 

constitutional law and statute UKXv: v^6^- 
TAINING TO TUB.X^iSVL >w>S.<r«. <^^ ^<^^\sf5» W^^^»^^'^y^^ 



THE NATIONAL ISSUE 



OF TAXES BEYOND NARROW UMITS. HAS LONG 
BEEN ELIMINATED FROM THE PARTY SYSTEM OF 

Legislation, (Sec Books I and II) and the ques- 
tion OF TO-DAY IS, Shall we increase the 

NUMBER OF SUBJECTS THAT ARE TAKEN FROM THF 
CONTROL OF THE POLITICAL BOSSES ? 

The question, then, is, Shall the voters' power 
to employ the Referendum and the Initiative b€ 
extended so as io include all the important sub' 
jecis of legislation^ including the franchises to the 
monopolists T It is not a question of whether the 
Referendum and the Initiative are desirable, for that 
is admitted by a century's expansion of the system. 
The question is, Sliall this system of checks on bad 
legislation be extended to subjects that are less 
important than those to which it now applies? 

There is no rational objection to the propose<l 
extension of the voters' power, and no one attempts 
to argue against it when the question is presented 
step by step, namely, first, as to franchises for city 
monopolies and other important contracts of the 
city ; and then as to the more mportant questions 
of state legislation that are not subject to the 

Referendum and the Initiative ; and finally as to 
bills concerning Interstate Commerce (the Giant 
Trusts), also Ship Subsidies, and the holding of 
Subject Races. It is common knowledge that as 
to these national topics it is the Monopolists who 
rule, the same as is the case in State and City 
Monopolies. These Monopolists accomplish their 
ends because of the existence of the Party System 



of Legislation, and they lose their control in pro- 
portion as the Voters take to themselves the Veto 
— the power to demand that the bills which the 
legislative representatives enact shall l>e subject to 
a Direct Ballot of the Sovereign Power. In short, 
it is the legislative system that nee<ls changing. 
No one can successfully dispute this statement, 
nor the further one that where the question luus 
been presented to the voters in a non-partisan >i(*ay, 
and step by step, it has always been adopted by a 
non-partisan vote. 

Details 

A fundamental principle in the foregoing pro- 
gram is that it shall be step by step, namely, first 
as to the City Affairs. The ease with which the 
voters in each city can be gotten together is demon- 
strated at pliges 53-56 above. 

(4) An Unrivalled Missionary System 

When the Spring of 1904 arrives there will be in 
existence, not only the non-partisan federation, in 
city, state and nation, but there will also exist 
the machinery of the Reform Parties. In each of 
these organizations the members will donbtless 
have joined the Non-Partisan Federation iif o&dhr 

TO OPKRATB MOST BFFBCTIVBLV IN MISSIONARY 
work: TO GAIN A CONVHRT THH ONLY THING 
RBQUIRBD IS TO GBT AN AGREBMHNT THAT HB WILL 
GO TO THB PRIMARY OF HIS OWN PARTY AND TAKR 
MORB POWBR To HIMSELF THAT IS INSTRUCT FOR 
MAJORITY RULK. 



BOOK V 



Pressing Need For Majority Rule in Place of Party 
Government — Opinions Concerning The Same 



PART I 

OUTLINE 



In Book I. there is outlined the development 
of majority rule in combination with representa- 
tive government. In Books II. and III. there is 
shown the practicable nature of the system. In 
Book IV., that we have just been considering, 
there is described the machinery for installing the 
improved system. 

The reason why the improved system is needed 



is that in party govermncnt tlie control is in the 
wealthy few, and the condition grows worse 

IN PROPORTION AS MONOPOLIES IN INDUSTRY ARE 

DEVELOPED. The recent development of monopo- 
ly in industry makes the need for majority rule 
extremely pressing. Let us briefly review the 
existing conditions in the leading countries under 
party government. 



PART II 

EXISTING CONDITIONS IN COUNTRIES UNDER PARTY 

GOVERNMENT 

A. In England 

1. EVILS THAT HAVE RESULTED FROM RULE BY THE FEW 



J. Holland Rose, M.A., late scholar of Christ's 
College, Cambridge, author of ** The Revolution- 
ary and Napoleonic Era," in a volume published 
in 1897, ** The Rise and Growth of Democracy in 
Great Britain," thus concludes the work: 

In the face of the extension of the right to vote 
there is a " revival of autocracy, which is so con- 
spicuous a feature of the present day. As a mat- 
ter of history it cannot be denied that the powers 
of our cabinet have increased, especially in rela- 
tion to international policy. • * * The increase 
has been partly concealed under the imposing fic- 
tion whicn names the ministers, ** Her Majesty's 
Ministers." In this, as in other respects, monarch- 
ical traditions have favored the steady growth of 
administrative powers in the hands of the picked 
men of the predominant party. ♦ ♦ ♦ [Tne ex- 
tension of the right to vote has not resulted in 
Equal Rights.] The fact must be faced with all 
its consequences. * * * [Eqtial Rights] is not 
a creed of life as it was to Mazzini. That noble 
ideal vanished as the smoke of the last discharges 
of the Roman rejpublicans rolled away on the fatal 
closing days of June, 1849. The seer, whose winged 
words had inspired the defenders of Rome no less 
than Garibaldi's heroism, looked forward to de- 
mocracy as the initiatrix of a new life, a new civil- 
isation. That was not to be [undex pasty gov- 

ERMMEIfT THE RULE OF THE FEW]." 

Goldwin Smith, D.C.L., ex-profcssor of Ox- 
ford University, at present resident in Toronto, 



Canada, editor of a Liberal paper, professor ai 
Cornell University, and author of a political his- 
tory of ** The United Kingdom," in an article in 
the North American Review, September, 1901. 
on "The Political Situation in England," says: 

" The place of political progress in the public 
mind has for the time been taken by other objects ; 
by pleasures and sports, by royal and military 
shows, above all by the pursuit of wealth, which is 
now absorbing and almost wild. ♦ ♦ * The 
populace of the great cities especially, has com- 
bined at the polls with the wealthy class against 
the middle class and higher order of artisans; 
much as the populace of Naples sided with the 
Bourbons against the Liberals there. The metro- 
politan district, which, half a century ago, was 
overwhelmingly Liberal, is now not less over- 
whelmingly Tory. The " Mafeking night," with 
its immense carnival of riot and debauch, he- 
spoke the political tendencies of a populace which 
is said -to supply eighty thousand customers, men. 
women and children, every night to the gin palaces 
and saloons. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

" In the world at large a spirit of violence, ad- 
verse to political and social progress as well as 
to international morality, has suddenly prevaile<l. 
There seems to be a sort of general satiety of civ- 
ilization and fancy for a return to the robustnes«i 
of the barbarian. The doctrine that Might makes 
Right appears with little or no disguise. Exhibi- 
tions of force of all kinds are in fashion. Prize- 
fighting is revived, bull-ftghting is introduced. XW- 
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r»»uglu-5i aporiN. buch as football, arc in vogue. 
Clui relics pander to the prevailing tendency and 
some of their ministers even flout the 
principles of the Sermon on the Mount. War is 
uplicKi by clergymen, not as an occasional and 
unwelcome necessity, but as a normal source of 
good. This tidal wave of Jingoism could not fail 
to swamp for the time Liberalism and the Liberal 
party. 

" So far as the thoughts of the people arc turned 
to anything, political or serious, their present ob- 
ject i> not domestic improvement, but extension 
abroad, and the building up by conquest and Im- 
perial federation of what is called the Greater 
Britain ; a term which, with the opprobrious name 
Little Knglander, applied to the opposite party, 
suggests that England is not in herself great, but 
great only in virtue of her connection with a num- 
ber of scattered dependencies and three hundred 
millions of subjugated Hindoos. Not that the im- 
pelling force of Imperialism is so much desire of 
territorial extension, as the appetite of the capital- 
ist, zcho craves for new fields of exploitation, es- 
pecially for such as can be worked with servile 
labor. * • ♦ ♦ 

" Wealth is always conservative, and its preva- 
lence in elections to Parliament has increased. 

* * * It was easier in former days to find a 
scat for a rising Liberal. ♦ ♦ ♦ The extraor- 
dinary worship of the late Queen and of her mem- 
ory, the Jubilee and the Funeral, have not failed 
to produce their intended effect, as, in its day, did 
the Jubilee of George the Third. There lias been 
a sensible ret'iial of that personal authority of the 
Crozi'n xi'hich had been in abeyance or nearly so 
since George the Third's day. It is difficult to say 
how far this may go or how long it may last. Half 
a century ago nobody would have believed in the 
possibility of a monarchical reaction. The ques- 
tion rather was how lone even the forms of mon- 
archy would last. To whatever the renewed influ- 
ence may amount, its exercise can hardly fail to be 
anti-Liberal. Unless the wearer of the Crown de- 
velops personal force and ambition, the influence 
will probably be wielded in his name by a Tory 
Junto. Not only has the House of Commons been 
less Liberal, but'its authority as the popular branch 
of the legislature seems to have declined, while 
the power of the executive has increased at its ex- 
pense. It is treated in somewhat cavalier style 
by the Government. The time and scope for the 
action of independent members have been cur- 
tailed. The gag of the cloture is freely applied 
Appropriations to the extent of >ixty-seven mill- 
ions sterling have been carried under cloture in 

one night. 

" The influence of the Colonies on British poli- 
tics again. >incc they have been brought into closer 
relations with the mother country, has been and 
is likely to be Tory. * ♦ ♦ The Colonial politi- 
cian craves for Imperial titles, which arc pretty 
lavi>hly bestowed on him. and act powerfully on 
hi' conduct in all questions concerning the Empire. 

• " * To the influence exercised on British 
piUitics by Colonial worship of Royalty and love of 
titles ha> been recently added the strong develop- 
ment nf a similar propensity on the part of many 
wealthy .American^, .\merican millionaires in in- 
creasing numbers are wholly or partly leaving 
their own country for one in which, if they cannot 
get better dinners or more luxury, they can get 
more subser\Mency. look for admission to titled 
society, and perhaps, if they ultimately become 
naturalized, hope to be wearers of titles them- 
selves. Their political tendencies go along with 
their social aspirations. Nor is it only by Amcri- 

^H^S/uLrev^dlpf/in England that the influence of Eng- 



lish sentiment is exercised. In this South African 
war the drawing-rooms of London have received 
a sensible support from the drawing-rooms of New 
York. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

** If conscription, of which there have been sig- 
nificant hints on the part of the Government, 
should be proposed, the Liberals will probably take 
issue thereupon; though some of them — Sir 
Charles Dilke, for example — are strongly militar- 
ist and might bolt upon this question. The char- 
acter and tendencies of the English people must 
be greatly changed if a proposal to introduce 
conscription can succeed. ♦ ♦ ♦ The Liberal 
party seems not to be so much broken up or dis- 
comfited in the country at lar^e as in- the House of 
Commons. ♦ ♦ ♦ There is now, apparently, a 
collapse of the Party System which every attempt 
to reconstruct an opposition makes only more ap- 
parent. ♦ ♦ ♦ Is the Party System of govern- 
ment then to last forever? Are we to regard as 
final the division of a nation into two organized 
factions waging a perpetual war of intrigue, cal- 
umny, and corruption with each other? Is one- 
half of the community forever to regard the other 
half as its political enemy? Is it always to be the 
duty of a minority to njake government in the 
hands of the majority unpopular and unsuccess- 
ful? Can any house thus divided against itself 
expect to stand? ♦ ♦ ♦ SwUserland has 
opened for herself a door and perhaps has indi- 

C.\TED A W-\Y OF ESCAPE FROM THE PaRTV SySTEM. 

It is a fact, then, that in the face of the exten- 
sion of the franchise in England the (political power 
is in the hands of the few. Such is the result of 

the party system in England. 

and, as we shall see, such is also 

the case in all other countries. 

except the little state of New 
Zealand, a country^ of only 780,000 inhabitants, 
and almost entirely agricultural. 

The political power being in the few, the laws, of 
course, are in the interests of those few. Accord- 
ingly, we find that the railways of England have 
created a gigantic monopoly, and the prices for 
its services to the public arc practically uncon- 
trolled by law. The dividends to the stockhold- 
ers are three times more than is the going rate 
of interest on the actual capital invested,* 

Furthermore, they have ditTerential rates for 
the purpose of favoring the foreigner at the ex- 
pense of the British producer. For example, ap- 
ples from America and Tasmania can be sold at 
a profit in London, when apples growing a few 
miles out of the city arc left to rot on the trees 
because the railroad charges are so high that 
the farmers cannot afford to send them to mar- 
ket, t 

The owners of the railway monopoly have se- 
cured possession of the most important of the 
canals, thus shutting off competition from this 
source. They control secretly and indirectly the 
construction of light railways and electric trams, 
and have secured the passage of a law restricting 



Growing 

Centralization 

of Wealth. 



* The American Rrricw of Reviews. July 1901, p.. So 
reviewioir an article in the June Contemporar>* Magaslne. 

t American Rerlew of Reriewa. July 1901. p. 80. rrriewing 
article in Contemporary M agatlne for June. 
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Srlltili trollies to eight miles an hour, while 
in slcepj old Italy, Austria, Spain, aod Portugal 
ihey go at fifteen miles. As a result of this ad- 
verse legislation there are not over 300 miles 
Lof electric traction in England, while in Ger- 
Imany there axe 3.000 miles, and in America 20.000 
Pmiltg." 

' In (he '6as the telegraph monopoly in England 
was in private hands and committing extortions 
un the press. The press demanded a govern- 
ment tclcgrapb and persisted until it succeeded. 
[_The hand of the monopolists is ahown, however. 
I the price paid for ihe telegraph system by 
c govemmeni. It was "at least four times the 
ralue of the lines, probably more," and " the 
secured a right whicli results in a yearly 
D the government of Spoo.ooa " • • In 
iddition to this about (ajo.ooo wonli n[ n)css3ge« 
e carried (r« (or the railways."** 
As a rcsall of llie party system of govcniment 
I England the legislation tus been of the char- 
act eroutlinml, and has distributed 
Hstrlbullon ot Ihe wealth of the nation in anch 
Wealth. » "wnn" »""» - o>,f-katf 0/ the 

population a-Ao reaih tht o^t 



of 65 ALSO REACH THS POORHODSE, WUILS 
tN LONDOS ONE PERSON IN BVERV FIVR rilE& [N 
THE WOHKHOUSE OR LUNATIC ASVl.UM." Such is 

the statement of the Premier of New Zealand. 
Mr. Ballance. in an address to the people of his 
country in i8gi.* 

From 1859 to i88t the increase 
in tiinalics among the pauper 
poor of England was from i6.(H 
per 10.000 of the popiilaiion 10 
-on iiKTfaif oi js per tmt m li 
n\\\ property there 



Dcgencratloi 



25.34 per c 

years.i Among the 

was practically no ii 

As lo suicides, Montefiore Price states ihai: 
■■ Cnriilg (lie last fifty years the suicidal tendency 
in England has grown into a formidable disease. 
And the growth, too, has been continuous. Sui- 
cide has steadily increased two hundred per cent. 
Unhappily, too, the growth has been mo^i rapid 
tn recent years. "t 



2. THE OUTLOOK FOR MAJORITY RULE IN ENGLAND 



Leadnig members of the Independent Labor 
'arty arc advocating ibc nsc 01 the referendum 
id the initiative, among whom are John Bunis 
ind Robert Blaichford. editor of "The Clarion" 
lo the attitude of Sidney Webb, see note at 
15, above. SevenU of the prominent 
nilter* of the Liberal Pany ar« (or ihc ny-,- 
.\mong the Cnnscrvatiites is Professor 
rcky. In a iwo-volnme work on " Democracy 
(I Liberty," publitlieil in itU/,. he nyt: 
' One of ihc ninin (asks of tlie betl Americ-an 
'itwians hsi (if late years, been to withdraw 
■'■■-"■ ■'-- ■-'-■.ixrr part of legislation from the 
! "R'slaturcK, and 10 entruit it to 
.illy elected for a special pitr- 
convenliuns] and empowered 
■ 1 11 1 tubjfct ta direct ratilifaliot 

[ Thi« mulE form oi ilic referendum and ihc m- 
ibatlrc is highly praised by Professor Lecky, (u' 
t has yielded rctultt that are (ar ahead nf The 
(any iyiiem ff gnvernimnt. He tayt: 
" These tendcnciei of drmoeracy. which arc as 
Vt little recognized in England, art frobahly itt- 
brrf lo eaatr^mU targfly loteitrdt tnouSiint Ihr 
frnmrnU of thf fulurf."\ 
To(ev*or Lecky further wyt: 
It ii not snrpriKing ihni lite Retcrcadum it 
IDw beginning seriooily lo occupy thOM political 
binkera ttha can look hfwad the tontrtts of tht 

T iMMf ikt IMUEIHATR inlfrtjti of a fvtj. La- 

■ CItsUoa Mm a> pmnUna oat*. 

a Tttrcrspb MeBopnlr." >>T fnvk f^nam. rirsl- 

hr RcfnvBduv LEmsue, ]>[•. lU-lw. 
~ UnftecTBcy nad Ubrtly," liy I.«fcy. Vol I. |l ilv 
" UcBiKimcy Bad Utnty." t9 I'ttlat.VsI.I.Vt.a^ 






valeyc Iws devoted niiirli aiitnti 

was much discussed in Belgium during the 

democratic revision of the Constitution. Il was 

nioscd. as a safeguard against the dangers lo 
cared from that great -lud sudden change, that 
the King ahould possess ihe power of submitting 
measures which had passed through the Qiambers 
lo a direct popular vote in the form of a Refer- 
endum, The proposal was (as 1 think, unfortu- 
nately) defeated, bui there have been several 
injnor indications of its growing popularity. The 
Referendum has. in more than one case, been em- 
pli^ycd in Belgium in quoiions of mimicipal gov- 
crnincnt. The vole which is re4]uired in England 
for the establishment in any burougti <>( a free 
library supported by the rates, and ihe system of 
local option so strenuously advocated by many 
icmperance reformers, and which a gruwin|i party 
desires to apply to the hourn of labor in diflcrent 
trades, belong to this category. The Referendum 
now occupies a prominent place in the program of 
Ihc Labour party in Australia, and in most of the 
Socialist programs in Europe, while itt incorpora- 
tion in the Brittoh Constitution has of late yean 
found several advocates of a very diffefcni order 
of opinion, and ha? been supported by the brilliant 
pen and by the great authority of Professor 
nicey."t 

• " N**m Xnilanil." liy Ilcniy D. Uoyd. p lat 
t " niHory of iHc IDHH." by n n. Tackrr. M D.. 
LABdoo.p. at 

t'-Loadon Kali." rvprloM In " Mull and Itmpln, Ter- 

ni iliiiu la Democmtit, VoL 



] Uti«(j'."liy Lccky. V> 
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Prum the forcKoing it appear* that majority 
rule in comtiiRation with tepteientativc govern- 
nient ii advocated by not only the merobecs of 
ihc Socialist and Llbttal pariiet, but also by the 
Cf>n*ervaiive pany, (or it is truly a conservative 
measure and at the same time rcjtiltt in progress. 
That the system will eventually be adopted in 
England is inevitable, when there h r.nniidcred 
the (act that iiuman inielbgencc hu steadily de- 
veloped through the ages, and Ihfrefart tirili dotibt- 
Irjs eonlintu t» irvehp, and eoHu^umlly will adopt 
the polilkol inptnliofu tvhick best prffmatt its inlrr- 



sirvg- 



etlt, namely, majority rule in combinaiioa 
representative government. 

In proportion as the voters ol tbc I 
States shall adopt this syMCtn it wit) be so 
ficial to their industrial progress that in ihe sii 
glc (or trade the people o( England, in order 
<uMaiii thcmtclve^. will be obliged to ailcipt th« 
same •yiicm of government. Thli eowdve tae- 
cor, combined with the intelligcac* o( tbc 
lish voters, will rapidly lead to the adofKiOti 
the above-named modern invention in 
govern tncnt. 



B. 



Results of Party Government in the Modern Slates of 
Continental Europe 



Space will not permit a detailed history of the 
rise, development, and centralisation of power 
in party government in the several state t of 
coniinemal Ivurape except Russia. An excel- 
lent summirtiation has recently been set forth 
by the Procurator of the Holy Synod of Rusaia. 
His Excellency Constanlin Pob'icdonosteff. In 
Ihe North American Review for September of 
this year, he says: 

" Today almost everywhere in Europe, we may 
say. the various states have outgrown ihe reprt- 
MnMat fvrm of sovemmenl. an<l evcrirwiiere sc- 
Hiiit mititis ai-r pr.iiniinc niniti'I the tyranny 



of parliamentary majorities, at once i 
and turbulent. Tlicrc is plenty o( solid liict 
on the subject; for example. Godkin's book ass 
"The Unforeseen Tendencies of Amofican Dcn- 
ocracy." France, Austria, Germany. Italy, all 
feel themselves powerless to make headway «Fi|| 
their badly working representation and ibeir p 
cnt pnrliamcntsry niachtncry. One maf sattty fl 
Mrl that Ihii question ii one of Iht mett ii 
peliHeal science, a rATAL moauui or tub Srt 

PLACED FOR SOLtTTlOX BCTWSXN TttE XIRCTn 
ANU IWBMTIKTn tEXTl/WES." 



C. The United States 

, GENERAL RECOGNITION OF THE EVILS OF PARTY COVER 
MENT AND TH.AT THE REFERENDUM AND INITIATIVE SHOULD! 
BE ADDED TO LEGISLATIVE BODIES 
«. OUTLINE 



In tbc United Slates ihc ssniv prabkm exists 
as iti Europe. Et/tryamr admits nhot foktieal f n i s ir 
ij more and utiire centexilised. and, of CMine. thai 
>nir riviiiiMiait it tenJmt in Ihe dtftttum of the 
Brkidt Empire and the Roman Empire, thk only 
QtJtsnoM IE. Mow CA.-> niB otrosirr. TEXor^srv 
at iNAunuaATiD. tn the words of a recent ad- 
dress of the President ol ibe American Economic 
.Asjociation, Dr. Arthur T. Hadley, professor of 
Polilical Eronomy In Vak Utslvertiiy, and now 
its Pre»ident: 



In a message in the New V"rt 
Janiary 4. 1891), Governor P 

" I invite the attention of : ' 
ularly to tlie evils ot overli :- 
cncy to pii" law! whirl! s' 

purely 1 

eetting rid ei the nt!." 

Edwin L. Godkin. M.A. U.CJ. 
Ihe editor 01 " The Nation." sar* 



l.^tKl- 






pointil I'Y llic n(»ii>T. ami Ici l-r ihc rtiTccii I..- 

life* of the seurrai districts. • * * The Mm* 
lemdtnty iSirvt iltelf in connteliim vrith ttale Ug- 
itluturet."* 




they think n lici liglii 10 mt 
protection. In itonse stair* 
■ ■ ■ ibe Intidi 





ANTI-MONOPOLV MOVEMENTS 



is, thrcaMning tfaem with hostile legislaiion, and 
gelling tliemsdves botight off by the agcni of the 
carporaiion : for each corporation is apl to keep an 
agent at the scat of government to meet these very 
iltRiands and makes no secret of il. Lallerly Ih* 
bostrt have laktH charge of Ihis buiinets Ihcm- 
ithret. They receive the money and see that the 
tegislalnre is properly managed in rehtrn. * • * 
VVhat I bchcve democratic societies will do, in 
order to improve their government and make bet- 
ter provUion for the protection of properly and the 
preicrvfltion of order, ts to restrict the power of 
these legislatures and shorten their sittings and to 
use Iht Referendum more freely for the prodvc- 
tiim of realty iinfartatit lowi."* 

In another place in Ii" wriiingi. Mr. Godkin 
»ay»; 

■ After a century of existence under very ex- 
tended suffrage, a Representative Syslem [with 
power to enact laws], has failed to satisfy the ex- 
pectations of its earlier promolers and is likely to 
make way. in its tnni, for a more direct action of 
the people on the more important questions of gov- 
ernment [by means of tie Optional Kefrrendum 
and the Iniiiaiive] anJ a much diminished demand 
for all legislation whatever."* 
The fiTH quoted paragraph was wriitcii during 
nee then niajority rule has been adopted 
D Soutli Dakota. Utah. Oregon an<) Snn Fran- 
I citco. There has also taken place the remarkable 
I development of monopoly in railroads, raw ma- 
f tcrial. manufacturing and trade. Political power 
and more centraliicd. Nothing short ol 
I the optional referendiini and tlie initiative (ma- 
B'JoHty rule) will re.iult in ci^ual rights in the rail- 
tteads and in the otlier wonopalies. Sec "The 
[.Trust Problem Solved," wherein it \i shown that 
rs of ihii country tiy using the optional 
Kfcrendum and the initiative can readily put an 
all the private monopolies. 
During ihc past thirty years there has been a 
growing recognition by Ametican volen that 
monopolies in transporiatiTin have been mcrcas- 
ing. atw) that monopolies in raining, manufact- 
1 and trade have been increating. with a cor- 
livspondhtg central iiation of political power wher> 
r party gnveriimeni prevails. During 1873 to 
ti tltere occurred the Granger Upriiing (page 
. ahoT«>. In the worrlii of Dr. Artbnr T. 
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I fadlcy. proie.',5ot »( political economy at Yale, 
ihe people " were dangerously near the point 
where revolutions begin."* 

Cushman K. Davis secured the governorship of 
Minnesota as the result of a campaign against 
the railway monopolies. His leetnre on " Mod- 
ern Feudalism " has been widely quoted. 

Industry became stimulated during the latter 
part of 1871), '80 and '81, and during this time 
there was a considerable cessation of the outcry 
against railway monopolies. In iSSj, however. 
we find an Anti-Monopoly League in New York 
Cily, organited by Peter Cooper. F. B. Thurher 
and others. The main purpose, as expressed by 
one of the vice-ptesidents, was "to resist public 
corruption and corporate aggression. Ami-mo< 
nopolists have no war with honest corporations." 
.Vpril 16. i8d,i, Mr. Thurber delivered an addrcsii 
before a prominent political club nf Xrw York 
Cily, in which he said: 

" The masses do not appreciate bow great, 
(nany, and dangerous have been the attacks made 
by private monopolies upon our free institutions. "t 

The next year. 1884, a National Ami- Monopoly, 
Convention was held at Chicago, and Benjamin 
K. Butler was nominated lor President, 

Want of space prevents an ennmeration of the 
many movements inaugurated against private 
monopolies. Among the most important move- 
ments may be mentioned the organisation of the 
Union U-ihor Parly in national affairs in 1888, 
and its consobdati'in in 1802 with the Farmcru" 
Alliance and other organisations. In the People's 
Parly The Prohibition Parly, while cmphasii- 
ing the liquor c|uestian. has declared against thf 
growing evils of private monopoly. During 1R9A- 
189S the Klver Republican Party was orgnniacd to 
pcevent a gold monopoly and pnl an end lo the 
voRtraction in Uie volnne of money- In 1898 tli* 
L'nleuRtfonn party ^vaaor^nixed, Its w>le demand 
bidng " tMrect legislation." 

In connection with ihc enumetailon i>f new 
parties, iM us consider the development of the 
demand that the Keferendum and the Initiaiivr 
be added to the Legislative Bndiex 



ft. DEVELOPMENT IN UNITED STATES OF A DEMAND THAT THE OPTIONAL 

REFERENDUM BE APPLIED TO ALL STATUTE LAW EXCEIT URGENCY 

MFJVSURES. AND THAT THE INITIATIVE HE MADE 

APPLICABLE TO ALL STATUTE LAW 



V(\. In 



\ The hialory of ilie dvielopmeni of the rcl- 
tBttiatirc in the United Sutes is 
n:1 fonh in Book L, as alto is 
its history 10 Swiwerfand. We 
■ have yet to trac* the develop- 
ment in this coontry ol the de- 
■■and that the Optional Refcrendotn he applied 
1 all statute law except urgency meainrci. and 
that the Initialire be applicable to all ilalutc law, 
II iif I n1iliiiim"wllMij III 



Tlic rclcrcnifaim and initiative, as an active po- 
litical question in ihii connlry, appear* to have 
been started by a political ditcnssiun in Belgium 
S'livember 17. iSgn. six Llliera! 
(31. DIsoMahB mcmbcri ol the Belgian Parlia- 
In Bctghnn. tnent proposed a revision ol the 
rrvnitttution Willi ilie iilea of »«• 
ctiring manhood luflrage M- Deernaert. 1 

■ " ■■(■■■y TnnrfHUIloB." (v llaill*}. p. im. 
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GROWING DEMAND FOR MAJORITY RUI.K 



lliir minittert. WKgotcJ instead, Much. iS;}!, 
that the iTiUngt sliouli) be extcndol. but not 
manhood nuffrasr, and ihai tlie Refer cndam 
hbould be empto)'ed aa to the atort tniportani 
'jueslions. ihc idea being that it would Mrcngthen 
the royal [Kiwet and compensate for the prac- 
ticilly obsolete veto of the Crown. November 
^. 1693, ihe ministry withdrew it« proposal for 
the refefendum. Bui J of the 15 iiieml>crs to 
draft a revUion ol the constitution took up the 
<|utitlon. While ihii was laking place the voter* 
determined to tindcrtakc a referendum on the 



rerful fl^^f 
lOnal, a^^H 



qne*tion of electotal reform. The powerful I 
decUrcd the proceeding* uncon«litntloiial, < 
Pebnury 14. 1893. the King onnnUed the p 

inga. The Liberal AawKiation then took t 

Htatter, and provi^on was made for a r«fc^ 
enduni ballot in a diatrici containiog itt337 
voteri Oi thete, Go.;j3 voted, and 56.^ were 
in favor of manhood tuffrage. The Miullnc>* 
of Ihe vote was owing to the fact that the le»d- 
ing opponcnti of univerial suffrage ajlKd their 
followert lo akMain from voting • 



(3) 

1S8B 

The platform of the Socialist- Labor P»Tty, 
adopted i 
1.S89. declared 

" The people should have the right to propose 



IS0I 

At the ijih annual convention oi the Knight-^ 
ol Ldbor. November 10 10 17. i8gi. the General 
Matter Workman. T. V. Powdcrly. recom- 
mended the Referendum. It is probable that the 
convention added to the preamble of their con- 
biitutioD a demand for the Referendum. During 
recent years the preamble has demanded the In- 
itiative and the Referendani. 

During 1891 there appeared a volume on " The 
Referendum in America." by E^llis Paxson Ober- 
holtzer. Ph.D., late Fellow of the Wharton 
School o( Finance and Hconomy 

1892 

During 1893. J W. Sullivan of New York 
publtahedabook on" Direct l^gialation." During 
Ihe year the " National Direct Legialalion League" 
wot organited. There wa« also pnbliahcd during 
1893. " Direct legislation bv the People." by 
Nathan Cree of Chicago, 

llic American Federation ol Lalioi. ui ihnr 
i.tlh annual convention, iSgs, referred the qne^- 
iion 01 direct legislation 10 a special committer, 
,ind the futtowtng report was concurretl in: 

" Thai it fiadi the prmdple of direct legiilation. 
through the Initiative and the Referendum ap- 
proved by the experience of Switzerland a* a most 
valsable auxiliary in securing an extension of the 
opportunities of the wage-earning dasacs, .\s a 
non-partiiait reform of political methods it is our 
judgment that its adoption by the Commonwealth 
of America would greatly facilitate the sectiring 
of desired legislation in the direction of belter 
foclal conditions. 

" We therefore recommend tlul this convention 

Sire its emphatic indorsement 10 the principle of 
Irect legislation. That we recomnieod to afhliated 
bodies the careful consideration of thin principle 
and the inauguration of an agilalion for it* Incor- 
poration into Ihe liwt of the respective i " 
Dnring 1893 the National (Irangc adiipird 



Development oF Demand in America ^H 

resolution recommending to the state and n^^ 
oedinate Grangea, the Swiaa legialative metbad 
known as the Referendum and the Initiative 

At Omaha. July 4lh, iSsw. the Farmers* A 111- 
ance and (be Union Ubor Party unii 
the name of the People's Party, It declare* 

" We commend lo the favorable considcntlfl 
oE the people and reform press the legislative a 



1 Cliicago, October 




the initiative and referendum." 

In the ensuing November this party t 
tooT Statet, Colorado. Idaho, Kansas, an 
vada. polled 33 votes in the electoral college. 1 
ihc popular vote for its Presidential candidate 
in ail the slates amounted to i.i».045. 

The state conventions ol the People's Party 
and the allied panics alto paid considerable at- 
tention 10 the Initiative and the RcfereDdam. 

March. tSgz, the Republican Stale Central Oim- 
mittee of Minnesota, in session at St. Paul, ut-^ 
ihorixed a committee " to investigate the IcfJ 
making system of Switzerland, which 1 
that laws thould be ratified by a vote of the p 
pic after their passage by the legislat 

The Minnciota Prohibit ioni'.ts. nn Jui 
-Si. Paul resolved" 

" As a check Upon the corrupting power of i 
moneyed lobby, and Ihe alarming venality of w 
nicipal and legislative bodies, we favor a judlr'' 
Referendum system in itate and municipal t 
lation touching police regulations, and the i 
cal. ecottomical, and bdnstrial Inleruu of I 

During 1891 the national convention nf the 
Socialist- Labor Party realHrmed the demand at 
1889 for Ihe Referendum. 

1803 

During 1895 declarations for the Referend«| 
and Initiative were made by the Peoplc'a 
in Kansas and other states, and a 
•>i the slate Icgislalurrs in i8gLi several t 
Mgncd to put the system it 
were presented lor pavtage. 
ilate constitutions were proposed in Kansas, t 
Jcrter. and California, and aroused i 
ilitcuMton. 





GROWING DEMAND FOR MAJORITY RULE 
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For years the North American Turner Bund 
has demanded in its constitution that the Refer- 
endum and the Initiative be adopted. 

The Federation of Western Miners have for 
years demanded the Referendum and the Initiat- 
ive. A recent address declares: 

" We believe the representative form of govern- 
ment a fwlure, and regard direct legislation as the 
first step necessary to enforce legislative reforms, 
and therefore demand the initiative and referen- 
dum in the making of all laws, national, state, and 
municipal." 

1896 

Omitting the details of the growth of the 
movement during 1894 and 1895, we find that in 
1896 the People's Party declared: 

** We favor a system of Direct Legislation 
through the initiative and referendum under 
proper constitutional safeguards." 

The National Party Convention, composed of 

299 delegates who had seceded from the Prohibi- 
tion Convention, declared: 

•* The Initiative and Referendum and Propor- 
tional Representation should be adopted." 

During 1896 the national convention of the So- 
cialist-Labor Party reaffirmed the Referendum 
plank of 1892. 

1897 
The Nebraska Legislature enacted a law for the 
referendum and the initiative in cities and incor- 
porated villages, but required that to become ef- 
fective it must be adopted locally. 

1898 

In 1898 the voters of South Dakota adopted a 
constitutional amendment for the Referendum 
and Initiative as to state and municipal laws. 

During the same year the Oregon State Legis- 
lature passed a bill to submit to the voters a 
constitutional amendment for the referendum and 
initiative in state legislation. 

1899 

The state legislature of Utah passed a bill for 
amendment to the constitution for the Referen- 
dum and Initiative as to state and municipal laws. 
The legislature, however, has refused to enact 
the necessary statute law for putting it into oper- 
ation. 

Since January 20, 1899, the voters of San Fran- 
cisco have possessed the Initiative and the Com- 
pulsory Referendum as to franchises for city mo- 
nopolies. 

Duluth. Minn., has a charter in which all or- 



dinances for franchises are subject to the Com 
ulaory Referendum. In Seattle, Washington, it 
was supposed that a similar charter was framed, 
but the supreme court of the state has held 
d fferently. 

1900 

The United Christian Party at their national 
convention, May 2, 1900, declared " for the adop- 
tion and use of the system of legislation known 
as the Initiative and Referendum." 

The national convention of the People's Party 
declared: 

'* To cope with the trust evil, the people must 
act directly, without the intervention of represent- 
atives who may be controlled or influenced. We 
therefore demand Direct Legislation, giving the 
people the law-making and veto power under the 
Initiative and Referendum. A majority of the 
people can never be corruptly influenced." 

The Middle-of-the-Road wing of the Pcuple's 
Party placed as its first demand the following: 

'* We demand the Initiative and Referendum, 
and the Imperative Mandate for such changes of 
existing fundamental and statute law as will en- 
able the people in their sovereign capacity to pro- 
pose and compel the enactment of such laws as 
they desire, to reject such as they deem injurious 
to their interests, and to recall unfaithful public 
servants." 

The Silver Republican National Convention 
for the year 1900 declared: 

"We are in favor of the principlesiof Direct 
Legislation." 

The Democratic National Convention of the 
year 1900 declared: 

"We favor Direct Legislation! wherever prac- 
ticable." 

The Republican national organization ha!? re- 
fused as yet to declare for the Referendum and 
the Initiative, but the system exists in the strongs 
holds of the party; for example, in' Iowa and 
Oregon. The attitude of ex-Postmaster-Gcneral 
John Wanamaker is as follows: 

" I heartily approve of the idea of giving the 
people a veto on corrupt legislation. The move- 
ment to secure for the peofle a more direct and 
immediate control over legislation shall have mv 
support. I trust such a movement will receive the 
thoughtful attention of all who would improve our 
political and industrial conditions. I am willing 
to trust public questions to the intelligence and 
conscience of the people." 

Mayor Jones of Toledo says: 

" The necessary steps towards liberty are Non- 
Partisan Politics and the use of the Referendum 
and Initiative, and the people are ready to walk 
that Tcav." 



WTTTOTmCA SYSTEM IS PRACTICAI. 

DEVELOPMENT OF IDEA THAT THE EASIEST AND QUICKEST METHOD 
OP INSTALLING OPTIONAL REFERENDUM AND INITIATIVE IS THROUGH 
RULES OF PROCEDURE IN LEGISLATIVE BODIES iTHE WINNETKA SYSTEJWi 



It wai about tlic year iSgO that tlic Winnetka 
tyiirtn wx inaUKUiaicd. It wai not until la>I 
November, however, that the attention of work- 
en tn ihe political field wa» directed to ii. Soon 
alter the November election tlic writer of ihe»e 
(lagck began to look around for lomcthing for tlie 
voter* to instruct for al the frimariet in Jpo^. Ii 
(here should be nothing lo imtruci fur. the mull 
would purely be thai ilie monopoliils would con- 
trol the nalional conventiont of both the leading 
panie». Tlic Winnctka syttem bring familiar to 
ne. ill lUateKic value became apparent; Whv 

NOT INSTaCCT »OB MAJOBITY aULB AS TO T«usTsf 

Conanltatiun was had with many of the leading 
political itraicgi»t>, and aiicr icren month* of 
close work a iwo-hundred-pagc volume was is- 
sued, ■" The Tru»i Problem Solved." The mftin 
feature a( the program i^ the tccuriog of ma- 
jority rule ai to interstate conunerce by means 
of the Winnctka sy>tcm. Ibc first >.lcp iiciiig as 
to legislation in cities, then iii slates, and finally 
a« to intersiaic commerce in 1904- Immediately 
u .1 • n> . "P°" '''* publication of tlie 
ti.ll<».l Direct .hove-deicribcd volume there 
L<obi.Uo« ^^, j,^|j ^, p^,^^„ yj^„ ^ 
League. conveniion of ihe National Di- 
rect Lcgialalion Leagiir, anO the following ad- 
(lm» -m? ■.imr'mnuf.h- ail-iplrd: 
1. -r "7 - "r - ?^TATES: 

■:in League of the 
I ' I'ed at Detroit, 

Ji :>':u)>lc upon the 

rjpi ' , ' ' 'he Referendum 

— lliT rc-.[.li-', \'.'m Fur itifirc than a ccoiur-y 
tliere has beca a gradual extension ol this prinei- 
pte in Constiraiional and Stamic law. The glariiig 
evil' .>f («.nlMt><- .lninl<i.-.iio:> of legislative IkkIics 
hi'. ' ' ■■ .'[■iiienL The peo- 

pl'. need of a modifi- 

lur . lit whereby they 

" ' . rnivc tcK'slation 



Ir 



was a Repnhlia 
amendmcni 



,i;imenl is gnt 

■ n.inrv In the Stale* oT 

1:1 the Referendum has been 

iinal law and made appli- 

ii, ul.tJi ilic i>cople ar* 



. Mil with 
li :iint <n Oregon it 
that robmlitcd the 



FUTiVE USE OF Tuis nuKaPLft waicn can n 
GXTEKoeu ar NWrAaiiSAM MmiODS titeriLTtic 
nonx EHAU. iiAi^ THE Fown, cvov ua. qvks^ 
T10N8 or VITAL tsiraiiTANCZ, to utiew th» *ct» <m 

The following rctolauoa 1 
P.ll.k.lC... „„|^ „| ,^, o, 

" Wc, the members 01 the Second National S 
ciat and Political Conference, assembled at f 
troil. hofdins thai the right of the People t« 
extends tn all things, and is a fundamental r_ , 
lite to right government, and Ihe key to all del 
able reforms, and holding thai under the exist' 
impcrfccticinp of our system of government I 
sovereignly, while nominally conceded 1 
withheld, and holding that 10 deny or rettuc (L. 
right ii virtual treason and should be rchukedl 
all men. do solemnly summon all true dlii 

— " lo Ikf Ptopi* iht futUa eztrtiMm 

,. .... - -. -.1 lo 

by tnabling thtm lo iHilialr I^iUlaiun 

"To attain ihii *ysiem in it* en .., 

Constitutional Amendments, b<d nv tan afprMA 
il fry Slaluif Lovit and RuUi of Proetdmrr m Lrgit- 
talive Bodift. ikt Corrymf of Fnmariii uarf iSe 
Pltdfint of Nemtneet a/kh Co-offralioK iy tkr i'al- 
ert through aelun within Tnaia KenrBCTiv e rAi- 

TtES, To PROUOTt THIS NON-PAaTt&AX WORK WK 
RECOUUEXII THK FORMATIO!! Or DiRKCT LcctK- 

LATiON Leacues. REPearNnL'M LtiAOtnts. w<d 
Nox-P-vRTisAN Voitas' ■■ 

Mr Louii !■■. Post, editor 
PMfa l'^ ''"fiii*. visiied Winnetka 

Cdllori*). iiE Augujt. igoi. and id 

per of September ; dcKnhcs the' 
lyitcm, and. in condusion. layi: 
■■ Tliis Winnetka Plan ol tecuring ihi 



:4 



while, licrt jiiJ ;,. 
be effected even : 
the larger gover; 
the plan hat been 
ive operation at \ 
platen a spontanci? 
as 10 public nerrant*. not 



PoRHvey, 




iWTAnr. AT niR xrar ci.rctiok. a tmrmi nrr er- 



Nun Part.*; 

■' Il would hardly *erro neeeaaary for n ^ 

dorse the plan ol the Non-PartiMti Vnim' Unli 
All of my own work and that nt ibe Natiimal T 
reel Legialati<m Lragun lua hern for the | 
principle that the people thooU ruteilMtweci 



WrNNETKA SYSTEM IS PRACTICAI, 



help approve of the N. P. Volers' 
n. / am partknlarly glad Ihal you liavt tta- 
•.td tkf fact Ihal dtrrct Ugulalion dott not 
Iht abililion of rtfresmtativr govtrtutifnl. but 

HE UAKISC OF IT MOBE TBULr REPKESEKTA- 

White it would ulce the absolute law- 
Cing power froni legislatures anil leave tt >1- 
rays with ihe p«oplc, it would lift the legiilatot 
- tht old and noN« place oi councillor to ihc 
, loplc, t am also glad that you ilemonstraie 
ihsi D, 1.. is not only n great ichctnc which 
Ul be of incslitnable value in lis entirely, but 
that it is more than that, and can be aftlitd 
matt Ki>i< here and tu>u). Asn tkat at.most 

INS CAN EXERCISE INFLUEKCE EnOCtiU TO 

ICUBC A rtssT STEP. Of course I'll be glad to 
come i tnember of the Advisory Council," 

ProL Frank Parsons, Presi- 
Ptc»l4cnl dcni of the National Refcren- 
duni League, has sunimariiec! 
the advantages tn be gained from 
Winnetka SyMem: 
"The Winnetka system i* dearly great in its 

libililin— A BRIDCS KEADV FOB IMMEDIATE 

St TO THE rxOMiacD lahd." 

The Excculive Council ol Ihc 

™*™* American FedetaiJon of Ubor. 

A. F rf L " * '"«''"8 '" Washington, I). 

■ C, September ao, 1501. conaid- 

l«fCcl briefly the Winnetka system, and the tot- 

flowing is the pubfiihed repon: 

" It was decided to issue an addresj to all af- 

iljated otganiiationi. requesting I hem to en- 

ieavor to iecure the passage of local ordinances 

Kand laws for the initiative and referendum t>n 

nmiuurti rrlitiing lo locai tHtfrfits, and thus to se- 

^are the hrginnintE of tins system of direct legis- 

Ution, vnlk tkr trutr of titbseguenUy trUarging tht 

sttfe of thai naked tf naetiug laws to Ihr \ntrr- 

tsls of &f pn^t." 

An arlicte by Professor Gold- 

win Smith in llie North Anieri- 

e Re»teteil. .^^ Review for September led 

Ric to pirepare an article abDwing 

bat the intlopcndencr of tlie Swfas Cabinet 

ilae to Ibe voters' right tii a rcfermdnm 

It atf» Udtt4 rtxialtmtmt of Uu atiirt ease. 

c point o( vim is ks set (orili in iht* vvitome. 

iriib additional material for another volume of 

The onpnbliibed portion ilescribes 

1 detail the evils of party govemnitnt. 

[ The icstatemcnt u[ the ewe ilemontitrateii, 

i is helieved tbat the easiest way m secure ma- 

■riiy Ttik b (o (csleraic ibc non-partisan organ- 

— federate to dtiei, lit ftelcc, and in Ibe 

itioB. Accordingly, the Advisory Cooneil of 

F The ■■ N-m-Pattisan Voier.' Union for the Coo- 

L tfol of M<fno|)olic* " aicrccd to change the name 

Vtu tile ■■ National Non-Partif;in Fedetatinn for 



Majority Rule," The names of the members n 
the Advisory Council, and the ofBcers, togethiT 
witli the const ution, ore set forth at page s6_ 

The process oi rearranging the 
niaierial interfered with the pro- 
""'""'■" " posed Address by the Executive 
■ Council of the American Feder- 

ation of Labor. President Compers. in his nie>- 
^a.ge to ihe Annual Convention, at Scr.mton. Pn., 
December 5, i()ot. said: 

" One of the great ills from which the political 
morale of our country suflfcra is the party dom- 
ination, which in lum \» usually dominated by 
a political boss. We dnd our people arrayed tn 
parlies against each mhcr. when, in truth, many 
iSnd themselves in sympathy with measures for 
which the opposite party is the sponsor. Under 
the party system, which implies the party boss, 
thai which is supposed to be the lesser of the 
two evils is cho«en. To stand for measures and 
principles so that we us workers may have an 
opportunity of petitioning for favorable, or ve- 
toing vicious, legislation, and each gucstion or 
measure being determined upon its specific mer- 
its or demerits, are some of the causes upon 
which the American Federation of Labor pred- 
icates its demand for direct legislation by tlie in- 
itiative and ihe referendum- 

" Some advance has been gained at a (ew 
points in this direction. Our conventions have 
ordered action favorable 10 this system, which 
has received the careful consideration of my col- 
lengDcs and myself. 

" .^ (ew years ago the people of Winnetka. 
III., inaugurattd a rystem by vihkh Ihty have it- 
cttTtd Iht praclical apfiieattim of direct legUlalitm. 

WTTllOVr ANY CHANGE 1» THE WRITTEN CONSTI- 
TUTION OC THE SXATR OR THE LOCAL CItAKTRR. 

In view of the successful experiment there, it 
has been deemed advisable to issue an address to 
the organised workers of the rouniry, calling 
their attention to the methods employed at Win- 
netka, and lug^stin^ a like experiment in their 
respective muntci pah ties. .\ copy of this ad- 
dress will be placed before the appropriate com- 
mittee of this convention for such consideration 
.ind action a* they may give it, so that after 
the same is properly digested it may be reported 
to ibit convention for final action," 

Tile Committee on President'" Report tubmll- 
led. among other things, the lollowmg, and it 
wa< unanimoutl; adopted: 

"As this body is already 00 record as favoring 
the initiative and referendum, we tndoi^e the 
position of the Ptestdent on the subieei of Di- 
rect Legislation, and retommend Ihal the Wmnetka 

Silftn BK RXPLAXNED IWTHS AMERICAN PBD- 
RATIONIST, im order that trade ttmiomisis may 
Ar enaHed to ttudy it at carefully <u it detervet?' 
tn pur>uance of the above requett, ibc Win- 
netka Syslcni is explained in tlila extra i>«ite Ot 
the .\MBRICAN PHDERATIONIST 



d. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 



In the foregoing section it is shown that there 
is a general recognition of the evils of party 
government, and that the referendum and initi- 
ative should be added to legislative bodies. That 
the best method for securing this is the Win- 
netka system, is unquestioned, we believe. The 
first step, and one that should be taken at once, 
is to begin operations in the cities and incor- 
porated villages where there is a denial of ma- 
jority rule. How to proceed most quickly and 
carry the city elections is outlined at piiges 51-56, 
above. The method for bringing this treatise to 
the attention of the leading men and women 
in each city and incorporated village, thereby 
moving them to organize a non-partisan federa- 



tion, is described at page 56, above. Aninsi' 
ance in this work of disseminating literature is 
most earnestly requested. That 27,000 copies will 
go out during the second week in Janaar>', is an 

assured fact; but this is less than a tenth part 
of what should be done during the month. The 
success of the campaign in 1904 depends very 

largely upon a good start in the spring election- 
of 1902. for the state elections of 1902 are prac- 
tically the only ones until the campaign of ^^04 
A few dollars spent for literature during thi» 
month and February will do more good than 
hundred of dollars can next year: " There is .i 
tide in the aflfairs of men." etc. 



Mater 

A new political progran 
accurately stated, a slig 
program stated in new for 
consideration by the Amerl 
tion of Labor and other o 
that stand for the Referen 
Initiative. The program 
the Referendum and InitiatiA 
sentative government by 
Rules of Procedure in the 
bodies, instead of waiting to 
constitution and city charter 
47.) It is proposed, also, t« 
plish this in a non-partisan 
by federating the non-partisai 
zations. (p. 52-57, 59-60. 67-7 

In addition to these new lint 
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the evils of representative 
ment: "It takeis from the 
party its power to finally d 
the laws, and lodges the pow' 
V->oters themselves. The res' 
tar-reaching: (1) the repres 
are selected with regard to the 
to represent the people's inten 
they act independently — are 
structed by the voters, nor bj 
caucus, and (3) they are coni 
office. (4) Where proportion 
sentation exists scarcely a bl 
to a direct ballot of the voi 
even where only one man i 
from a district, few bills are 
referendum vote; and (5) the 
acted by means of this impr 
tem are in the interest of the 
and therefore promote the 
welfare — they tend to equal o 
ties, and thereby society goes 
er and higher levels/' (p. Ill 

If the foregoing is true — \ 
point is backed by proof of 

serlan d. 
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